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A REINDEER RIDE THROUGH LAPLAND. 


Tere are few modes of loco- 
motion novel to the literature of 
the present day. We have had 
“ Walks” innumerable over many 
continents. ‘“ Rides” on all species 
of animals from the elephant to the 
donkey have recently become the 
rage. A volume is almost a neces- 
sary sequel to a yachting cruise; 
and even canoeing has provided us 
with a small library of its own. 
If reindeer travelling has been less 
fully described, it is because it has 
been less generally resorted to. 
But Lapland no longer lies outside 
the possibilities of the tourist; and 
we have no doubt that many readers, 
to whom the experiences which we 
are about to record will be fresh, 
may be tempted on their own ac- 
count to essay a tour by reindeer 
within the Arctic Circle; while 
others, less ambitious to be thought 
venturesome, may be pleased to 
have an opportunity of acquiring 
some information at second hand 
upon the subject. 


At seven o’clock on the morning 
of Sunday, 16th March 1879, we 
left Hammerfest, the most norther- 
ly town in the world, by the little 
steamer Robert, bound for the in- 
ner reaches of the beautiful Alten 
Fjord. Our party consisted of four: 
the amtmand* of Finmarken and 
his son, the forstmester, and my- 
self. Our immediate destination 
was Bosekop, where we expected 
to meet our Lapp guides with 
their reindeer, to take us over the 
fjeld to Vadsoe on the Varanger 
Fjord, fully three hundred miles 
away. 

The weather was anything but 
propitious. Thick, lowering clouds 
were gathering in the south-east, 
and everything seemed to threaten 
that in a very short time a severe 
snowstorm would fall upon us. 
This in itself would have been of 
no consequence had it not been 
that it would, firstly, hinder us 
from seeing the splendid rock-for- 
mations of Alten, and secondly, 





* The office of amtmand corresponds to that of high sheriff or lord-lieutenant 
in this country, though the functionary most nearly resembling him is the 


French préfet. 
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greatly impede our progress through 
the country later on. 

For a considerable distance be- 
yond Hammerfest the scenery is 
very uniform, and not at all strik- 
ing. Black or grey cliffs rise pre- 
cipitously from the sea, without a 
particle of visible vegetation upon 
them, and even the very wildness 
and desolation of the scene, though 
at first impressive, ceased to have 
novelty, and at length became 
positively depressing. No number 
of jagged peaks and curiously nar- 
row sounds and fjords can compen- 
sate for the absence of colour and 
life in the landscape. Still there 
was much to attract one’s atten- 
tion. In particular, the different 
old shore-marks on the cliffs were 
very interesting. The highest of 
these was over 100 feet above the 
present water-level; and two or 
three other distinct lines just like 
terraces were visible almost the 
whole length of the fjord. It is 
still an open question among scien- 
tific men whether these ancient sea- 
margin marks have been caused by 
a sinking of the waters or by an 
upheaval of the land. To me the 
latter supposition seemed the more 
tenable, as the irregularity of the 
lines, now dipping ten feet, and 
then rising again, seem to point to 
the conclusion that such was their 
origin; for had they been caused 
by the sea-level falling, the lines 
would have been of equal height 
throughout. 

All observation, however, speed- 
ily became impossible, as the long- 
threatened storm at last burst upon 
us, and in a short time even the 
coast, only a few yards off, became 
but a mere dim outline. The storm 
continued till four o’clock, At 
that hour we passed a headland 
on one side of which all was dark 
and gloomy, with snow falling 
rapidly, while on the other side 
the sun was shining in all its 
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splendour, and not a cloud was 
to be seen. Even behind, from 
where we had just come, there was 
not a cloud visible in the sky, but 
the snow lay like a fog-bank on the 
sea, forming a wall fifty or sixty 


yards high, above which the clear 


sky was visible. The scene before 
us was lovely. A calm expanse 
of sunlit water with a background 
of wooded hills was gradually suc- 
ceeded in the distance by high, pure 
white mountains, still and serene. 
The sun was now sinking, and the 
ripples on the surface of the water 
shone like molten gold, while the 
white crests of the hills assumed a 
crimson glow, contrasting magnifi- 
cently with their snowy drapery. 
In spite of the beauty of sun, 
mountains, and fjord, however, we 
could not help feeling the severe 
cold, which already, early in the 
afternoon, was about 20° to 25° of 
frost, though it is true that the 
calmness of the air caused it to be 
much less perceptible than might 
have been expected. 

On the quay at Bosekop we 
found almost the whole population 
waiting to receive us, and among 
them were our Lapp drivers, who 
had come down from the fjeld 
the previous evening to meet us. 
They had left their reindeer in 
the wood close to the town, as 
these animals, being very timid, 
do not tolerate the presence or 
neighbourhood of strange men and 
beasts, and would consequently, if 
kept in the town itself, have become 
utterly unmanageable. It was im- 
possible to escape a slight conver- 
sation with the Lapps; but this 
being got through, we found our 
way quickly to the hotel, or rather 
lodging-house, where we were to 
spend a few hours before starting 
for the interior. This hotel was 
a very bad specimen of its kind; 
the only commendable thing about 
it was the ventilation, which, how- 
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ever, was entirely uncontrolled, 
for it came chiefly through holes 
and fissures in the plank-walls 
of the building; and ventilation, 
be it ever so desirable and healthy 
generally, has decidedly its draw- 
backs at a temperature of 3° below 
zero of Fahr., as the thermometer 
this evening registered. 

In order to pass the spare time 
before our departure, two of us pro- 
cured snow-shoes, and set off for a 
walk to Bugten, lying on the other 
side of a pretty thickly wooded and 
high peninsula north of Bosekop. 
We covered the distance to Bugten 
in a very short time, and on our 
arrival were much struck by the 
wonderful size and beauty of the 
trees about the place. Some Scotch 
firs we computed to be fully sixty 
feet high; while we were told that 
the birch in some few cases attains 
a height of fifty feet in this neigh- 
bourhood. Returning by another 
road, we passed the place of exe- 
cution of three Lapps, who, with 
others, had been found guilty of the 
murder of several people in Kauto- 
kino some years ago,—in an out- 
break of religious fanaticism, it is 
said; but this, I think, must have 
been but a pretext. The real object 
must have been plunder, as every 
Lapp I saw was utterly indif- 
ferent to religion. One of the 
criminals pretended that his head 
could not be taken off ; and, strange- 
ly enough, the executioner failed 
twice to make any impression on 
the neck of the condemned man, 
until the priest, who was present, 
reminded him of the ancient Nor- 
wegian law which decrees that, if 
an executioner fail three times, he 
himself shall be placed in the stead 
of the felon. This remark nerving 
the man, he made a desperate effort, 
and succeeded. On the priest tell- 
ing another of the fellows that he 
had the “brand of Cain” upon 
him, he cleverly retorted in the 


words of the text, “Ah, the Lord 
set a mark upon Cain Jest any find- 
ing him should kill him.” 

Twice a-year a great fair is held 
in Bosekop, at which the Lapps 
obtain a good and ready market for 
their produce, consisting chiefly of 
reindeer articles and ptarmigan. 
This market or fair is largely at- 
tended by the traders of the neigh- 
bouring towns, and even Thrond- 
hjem firms send their representatives 
to make purchases, and to dispose 
of articles of finery to the nomads. 
The chief staple is, however, brandy, 
and the method of dealing generally 
barter. The nomads are wonder- 
fully sharp at a bargain, and are 
quite capable of taking charge of 
their own interests. But of them 
more hereafter. 

It being our last evening in a 
civilised place for some days to 
come, we spent it at the hotel, re- 
tiring to rest early, in order to be 
able to rise in good time on the 
morrow, when our interesting jour- 
ney was to commence. Our Lapps 
did not fail to pay us a visit, and 
were not at all backward in suggest- 
ing that a “tram” of jugasta 
(brandy) would be very agreeable 
in such cold weather. 

At the appointed hour our wa- 
pooses (as the Lapp guides are 
called) arrived with their reindeer, 
and after getting Kari (the good 
wife) to stuff our reindeer-skin 
boots well with a sort of dried 
grass, called senne, we donned 
our travelling costumes, which I 
must describe. You keep on your 
ordinary habit, ard over that you 
generally put a thick woollen jer- 
sey or Shetland jacket. You next 
put on a pair of small skin-boots, 
and cover these again with huge 
wellingtons, also of reindeer-skin, 
reaching far above the knee. These 
being properly tied and fastened, 
you attire yourself in the chief 
garment of the whole, which is 
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the blouse or pesk. This is open 
only at the foot and neck, and 
has a very high collar. On getting 
into it you must of course creep 
from below, which is decidedly an 
uncomfortable and difficult opera- 
‘tion when you are not accustomed 
to it;,and I, for my part, would 
never have succeeded in getting 
through, had not some one come 
to my assistance, and discovered 
that the neck was as yet tied, 
thus effectually hindering all my 
desperate attempts to emerge into 
the open air again. On escaping 
from my temporary confinement, I 
had next to allow a curious-shaped 
bonnet or hat of cloth, filled with 
eider-down, to be put upon my 
head ; and after this it only wanted 
the huge reindeer-skin gauntlets to 
completely transform me into an 
aborigine of the country. As a re- 
serve we also were provided with 
a tippet or collar of bear-skin, 
which, however, would only be of 
service in case a storm or snow- 
fog should arise. Nor did we omit 
to take with us a good-sized flask 
of cognac, and also a pair of blue- 
spectacles,—these latter for the 
purpose of preserving our eyes from 
the glare of the snow. As may be 
imagined, it is exceedingly difficult 
to move about freely in this volu- 
minous costume; and it was with 
a feeling of relief that we heard the 
wapooses give the word to take our 
places in our boat-shaped sleighs, 
called poolks. Toa stranger these 
poolks at first sight seem awk- 
ward conveyances. They are con- 
structed without runners, and have 
a keel from 3 to 5 inches wide, and 
about 14 inch high. Made entirely 
of wood, pointed in front, and 
gradually becoming broader behind, 
they are very light and easily drawn. 
For one who has never sat in them 
before, it is almost impossible to 
weg equilibrium ; and the arms 
ave constant employment to keep 














one from ———P M. Regnard, 
who travelled in Lapland towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, 
says :— 


‘*A Lapp sledge is called a poolk, 
and is elevated in front to keep out 
the snow. The prow consists of one 
plank, and the body is composed of 
several pieces sewed together with 
strong reindeer-sinews, and without a 
single nail. This is joined to another 
piece about four fingers broad, which 
goes beyond the rest of the structure, 
and is exactly like the keel of a ship. 
It is on this that the sledge runs, and 
from its narrowness constantly rolls 
from side to side. The traveller sits 
inside as in a coffin, with the lower 
part of his body covered, and being 
firmly tied there, with only his hands 
free in order to hold the rein. He 
must balance himself very carefully 
lest he should be killed, as the sledge 
descends the steepest hills with hor- 
rible swiftness.” 


‘Though the traveller makes some 


mistake with regard to being tied 
up in the sledge, he is quite correct 
in the latter part of the quotation, 
as I soon found before I had pro- 
ceeded many miles. 

With the exception of one of the 
party, we were all greenhorns, and 
were therefore not permitted to 
drive alone, but were put in “lead- 
ing-strings.” Our reindeer was tied 
to the poolks in front, while an- 
other animal tied behind us acted 
as a kind of stop, and served also 
to assist in keeping a fair balance. 
It was, therefore, not exactly with 
éclat that our cavalcade of fifteen 
deer left Bosekop, setting off at a 
hard gallop towards the wilds we 
were to traverse. Even with our 
balancing reindeer, it was desper- 
ately difficult to keep from capsiz- 
ing; and as, from the number of 
trees and stones in the way at the 
beginning, it was dangerous to put 
out the arm, the poolk was as often 
uppermost as undermost. I, for 


my part, caught myself inwardly 
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cursing my folly in having suffered 
myself to be inveigled into taking 
part in such a journey; and I began 
to heartily wish myself back in my 
old quarters at Bosekop. Some con- 
solation, however, there was in the 
fact that I would be sure to find 
a surgeon only 150 miles further 
on, which was a guarantee that 
mortification of any possible wounds 
would not have had time to set in 
before obtaining medical aid. 

After having driven pretty even- 
ly for about seven miles, we came 
to the limits of civilisation in the 
shape of the last hut between Bose- 
kop and Karasjok. Here several of 
us received the information from 
our wapoos that henceforth we 
were to drive alone; and before we 
were able to protest, the single rein 
was cast round and round our hand, 
and we were left to our fate. Being 
entirely ignorant what to do, I 
trusted wholly to Providence and 
my deer, and without daring to 
tighten the rein, allowed the ani- 
mal to take its own way, which it 
did very properly and calmly. 

The forsimester was not so for- 
tunate. He had received a fast and 
very hot-headed brute, which, im- 
mediately on discovering that it 
had an extra load to drag, com- 
menced to gallop round and round 
in a small circle, very soon up- 
setting the poolk, and leaving its 
occupant ignominiously sprawling 
on the snow. After a good deal 
of struggling and hard work he 
regained his seat; and as the rest 
of us had by this time fairly start- 
ed and were already some distance 
off, the deer set out to rejoin his 
fellows, and was soon trotting 
quietly enough in the rear of us all, 
only, however, to repeat its cantrips 
several times later on. 

With the exception of this little 
contretemps, the start was success- 
fully accomplished, and now we 
had time to examine the country. 








Hitherto, we had driven through 
a beautifully wooded valley, evi- 
dently a former riparian lake, as the 
shore-marks on the neighbouring 
heights seemed to indicate. Gradu- 
ally, however, trees became fewer 
and fewer, and soon in front of us 
and on both sides we saw nothing 
but a wild waste of snow, stretch- 
ing many miles away to the south- 
east, in which direction our course 
lay. Here the glare of the sun on 
the snow rendered it necessary for 
us to put on our coloured s 

tacles. Strangely enough, though 
the heat of the sun seemed to be 
considerable, it did not in the 
slightest degree affect the snow. 

Up to this time the weather had 
been delightful, and even warm— 
at least so it seemed to us; while our 
faces were tanned by the sun much 
more than would have been the 
case in a southern latitude during 
the same space of time. But now, 
snow-clouds began to gather on the 
western horizon, and as we acci- 
dentally came upon a patch of 
ground where reindeer-moss (the 
only food of these animals in win- 
ter) abounded, the wapooses thought 
it best to rest and feed a little 
before the threatening storm com- 
menced. The deer were then cast 
loose and allowed to follow their 
inclinations. One would think it 
rather a risky proceeding to set 
half-tamed animals at liberty in the 
midst of such a large tract of ground 
as that we now were on; but it is 
very seldom that any attempt to es- 
cape; for their instinct would seem 
to tell them, that without man to 
assist and protect them, they would 
speedily fall a prey to the numerous 
wolves which infest Finmarken. 
When the time came te resume our 
journey, I felt curious to see how 
our Lapps would recapture the 
deer, which had now strayed to a 
considerable distance. The three 
wapooses walked in a most non 
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chalant manner slowly forward at 
an angle to where the deer were 
quietly browsing, and then gradu- 
ally working their way round so as 
to get behind them, they gently 
take hold of any rein trailing on 
the ground, and having caught one, 
the capture of the rest is easily 
accomplished. Each wapoos had 
under his or her charge five deer; 
and except on these five animals 
they did not bestow a thought, 
leaving the others to each capture 
his own individual five as best he 
could. Even the old wapoos, Nilas 
by name, did not offer to assist his 
better half, nor did she seem to 
expect such help. The animals 
having been speedily got in order, 
the next thing was to harness them, 
which is done in this fashion: 
The deer has a skin-collar round 
its shoulders, to which is fastened 
a long strap, also of untanned skin, 
which going between the legs of 
the animal, is tied to a ring at the 
prow of the poolk. The single rein 
with which we drive is made fast 
to the left side of the head and is 
held in the right hand. In steering, 
you must, if you wish to turn to 
the right, cast the rein over to the 
right shoulder of the animal, and 
pull or rather tug a little. If you 
wish to go faster, you can strike 
with the rein on the animal’s sides 
and back; though if you have a 
wild brute this is rather dangerous, 
as it on being struck becomes ut- 
terly unmanageable, and therefore 
it is generally quite sufficient to 
raise the left hand as if for a blow, 
which will cause the deer to rush 
off smartly enough. 

The moment the foremost deer 
starts all the others follow in a long 
line, winding in and out according 
as the leader’s tracks go. All deer 
cannot be induced to lead the way; 
in fact very many are trained to 
follow only, as they then become 
much more easily managed as bag- 








e-deer. Over all Finmarken, 
and in fact all Lapland, one never 
sees two deer harnessed together or 
with proper gear. In this respect 
the Samoyedes are far more prac- 
tical, and not only do they bring 
the animal to the same state of 
subjection as the horse with us, 
but they use entire bucks for do- 
mestic purposes—an unheard-of 
thing in Lapland, where even does 
are considered as too spirited to be 
safely used. 

But to come back from this di- 
gression to our journey. To avoid 
accidents it had been arranged that 
the baggage-drivers should keep 
the rear, and on no account pass 
those who, though driving alone, 
were entirely inexperienced, and 
who therefore, in case of bad 
weather, ran a certain amount of 
risk of losing themselves. By this 
time a raging snowstorm had com- 
menced, and the cold was severe, 
the thermometer being only 5° or 
6° above zero. The flakes of snow 
cut our faces as if they had been 
needles. Worst of all, our cheeks 


took on a coating of ice and per-, 


fectly blinded most of us, the hol- 
lows of our eyes being entirely 
filled with frozen snow. At first I 
attempted to pick this away, but 
soon found that that was impos- 
sible, as it would not come away 
without the skin or flesh coming too. 
In spite of all my endeavours to 
keep ahead, every one of the bag- 
gage-deer and wapooses had.now 
passed me, and I at last found my- 
self in the midst of a wild snow- 
storm, with daylight almost gone, 
alone and semi-blind in the centre 
of a wide desert. All sorts of dis 
agreeable visions rose up before 
me: tales of the many who had dis- 
appeared for ever on the field; of 
others whose glistening bones were 
discovered to view by returning 
spring; rumours of the large hordes 
of wolves at present in the neigh- 
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bourhood ; and lastly, fear of frost- 
bite, all combined to make me feel 
very uncomfortable. There was, 
however, “balm in Gilead,” and 
noticing how contentedly my rein- 
deer jogged along, following a track 
invisible to me, I felt somewhat 
reassured. Still, during the half- 
hour which followed, I often almost 
despaired of coming up with the 
others again. At last, however, 
the welcome sound of a dog’s bark 
fellon my ear, my deer quickened 
its steps, and in a short time I was 
in the midst of my friends at the 
first fjeld-station, named Jotka 
Javre. My non-arrival had caused 
them some anxiety; for, as I had 
conjectured, my absence, owing to 
the darkness and snow, had not 
been noticed until they all arrived 
at the station, and they conse- 
quently could not know how far 
behind I might be. Had we not 
been so near the fjeld-stué when 
the storm came on, the conse- 
quences to me might have been 
disastrous. Naturally, after such 
a long day’s work, we were very 
hungry, and viewed with satisfac- 
tion the preparations made for our 
refreshment. Never do I remem- 
ber having partaken of food which 
I relished so well as in that hum- 
ble stué. And then, what more 
agreeable drink than hot steaming 
cognac-toddy to serve as a nightcap 
to the weary traveller before re- 
tiring to rest? Owing to the cold 
the cognac seemed quite weak; and 
enormous quantities were consumed 
that evening, and continued to be 
consumed every evening during the 
trip. 

The station we now found our- 
selves in was a very agreeable and 
cosy little place. Everything was 
clean and nice; our beds were 
simply shelves covered with dry 
birch-sprays, upon which were laid 
a reindeer-skin or two. This formed 
a comfortable, though very hard 





couch, which was most assuredly 
very welcome after a day’s exertions 
in a poolk, where the bones suffer 
so much from the continual jolting. 
Well, to these birch couches we 
retired after our snug supper, well 
tired-out by our drive, but not for- 
getting to first take a look at the 
weather outside, so as to have some 
idea of our next day’s probable 
trials. Though the snow was not 
now falling so thickly, it was still 
with gloomy forebodings that we 
laid ourselves down, and were soon 
in the arms of “Nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep.” While the 
others are sleeping, it may be inter- 
esting to tell a little of the fjeld- 
stwé and its inhabitants. 

Situated between two somewhat 
extensive lakes, separated only by a 
very narrow strip of ground, this sta- 
tion is exactly thirty miles from the 
nearest house on one side, and fifty- 
six to sixty miles on the other, the 
country between being untraversed 
by regular roads, so that the dis- 
tance is much more formidable than 
the mileage would seem to indicate. 
Jotka Javre, in common with the 
other fjeld-stués, was erected by 
Government some years ago, and 
the keeper is salaried by the State. 
As it is very difficult to get the soil 
to yield anything so far north, the 
keepers of such places have much 
difficulty in making both ends meet, 
and they have often to endure great 
privations; in fact, should ptarmi- 
gan any season fail to visit the 
neighbourhood, their existence be- 
comes very precarious indeed. This 
year only six of these birds had 
been snared there, and the family 
had suffered in consequence. 

The lakes on either side of the 
station are full of pike, causing, of 
course, a scarcity of other fish; but 
as the people never eat pike (why, 
or for what reason, I could not make 
out), their fishery is of little value. 
The salary of the keeper was 320 
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kroners, or about £18 sterling; and 
this, added to the payments from 
strangers or visitors on stray occa- 
sions, made up the fjeld-stué keeper’s 
annual receipts, out of which he 
had to provide for a family of a 
wife and six small children. With 
tears in his eyes he begged for a 
rise of salary; and the amtmand 
promising to recommend an in- 
crease to Government, made the 

oor fellow very happy. I had a 
ittle conversation with the man, 
and heard from him, with what 
truth I know not, that the climate 
is annually becoming more severe. 
He showed me patches of ground 
on which he alleged he formerly 
had grown barely with consider- 
able success; but even potatves 
would hardly grow on it now. 
From other sources I later on 
heard the same opinion expressed ; 
and, in fact, from my own observa- 
tions, I have almost come to the 
same conclusion. 

At Jotka Javre there was no 
reindeer-moss, and it was therefore 
necessary, in order properly to pre- 
pare the deer for the long distance 
on the morrow, to take them some 
way off where moss was plentiful ; 
but as it was impossible, owing to 
the number of wolves in the district, 
to leave the animals unguarded 
all night, the wapooses went out 
and slept on the snow-covered 
ground beside them. That the 
wolves were in great force was 
evident from the fact that a large 
pack had remained outside the 
house for a long time the evening 
before our arrival. They never 
venture so near except when in 
great numbers, and when half mad 
with hunger. Of course the Lapps 
had to get a good strengthener in 
the shape of jugasta, or brandy, 
before leaving, and ancther to re- 
cruit their benumbed bodies on 
returning. With regard to the 
brandy they consume the quantity 


is absolutely incredible. A quart 
daily is the common amount, and 
even this large guantum is often ex- 
ceeded under trying circumstances, 
However, if we take into account 
the severe cold and the consequent 
weakness of the spirits, this is by 
no means so astonishing as it would 
seem at first sight. 

We were awakened in the morn- 
ing by our wapooses presenting 
themselves for their usual morning 
dram, at the same time hinting that 
an early start would be agreeable. 
Accordingly, after swallowing an 
extempore and hasty breakfast, and 
donning our garments of martyr- 
dom, we set out in the best of 
spirits. Contrary to the most san- 
guine expectations, the weather was 
delightful. The sun, just above 
the horizon, already at that early 
hour gladdened us by his warmth; 
while the stillness of the clear and 
pure air was exceedingly pleasant. 
Just as we were about to step into 
our poolks, one of our party gave 
vent to an exclamation, and pointed 
to the snow-clad lake before us. Yes, 
there far-off was a dark moving line 
which, soon coming nearer, proved 
to be, as of course anticipated, an- 
other raydn, or train of poolks. 
We were all impatient to find out 
whether this raydn came from 
Kautokino or Karasjok, and were 
much disappointed to hear that it 
had started from the former place. 
Had it come from Karasjok we 
would have had a road or track 
(spoor) to follow the whole way, 
which would greatly have lightened 
our labour. Even as it was, we 
had cause to be. grateful to the 
Lapp in charge of the cortege for 
setting out so soon, as by following 
his spoor which lay in our direc- 
tion for more than seven miles, we 
would be saved much time and 
trouble. 

The Kautokino Lapp differs from 
him of Karasjok considerably. For 
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instance, the former drives his 
reindeer with the help of a long 
stick, which is never done by one 
from Karasjok ; the latter also never 
takes a dog with him when on 
business excursions, while the for- 
mer is never without one. 

But to return to ourselves. After 
allowing the other raydn to pass, 
we also started. Our deer having 
had a good night’s rest and plenty 
of food, kept up a good pace, and 
as the state of the snow was just 
all that could be desired, we were 
sure of a quick and pleasant day’s 
journey. Our way lay through a 
long and continuous chain of lakes, 
and was decidedly monotonous; 
not a tree, not a bush, not a living 
thing in sight to relieve the dreari- 
ness and dulness of that endless 
waste. Far, far away in the dis- 
tance, rose a low ridge of hills, 
stretching completely across the 
horizon; this range formed the 
watershed of the district, and we 
had, consequently, until reaching 
it, almost entirely uphill work, but 
had, of course, the satisfaction of 
knowing that we should go quickly 
enough downhill after we had once 
attained the summit. Still, before 
coming to the real ascent, we had 
many miles of lake to traverse. 
The road across these large waters 
is marked out by branches of birch 
placed on the ice at regular inter- 
vals. The labour of setting up these 
way-marks every winter falls on the 
occupants of the fjeld-stué, and is 
by no means without its risks. For 
example, as the largest lake is seven 
or eight miles long and about the 
same breadth, it is no small matter 
to be in the middle of this large 
tract in a snow-storm or a fog. 

As before mentioned, the deer I 
had was a staid and sensible animal, 
but withal too slow for my taste; 
and so, noticing that I was gradually 
falling behind as usual, I insisted 
on a change at the next stoppage. 
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My wapoos did not like this, but 
he put on an innocent look and 
ed to my wishes. He selected 
from out of his group of five deer 
the most quiet-looking and solemn, 
and harnessing it delivered the 
reins to me. Hardly had I seat- 
ed myself before the beast began 
dancing about, now on his fore- 
legs, now on his hind-legs, some- 
times even rolling over and over in 
the snow. I took in the situation. 
In order to “ pay me off” for occa- 
sioning him some trouble in chang- 
ing my deer, the wapoos had given 
me a wild, or at least only a partly 
trained animal. However, I would 
not be beaten, and accordingly kept 
my seat, allowing the brute to race 
round and round with me in its 
wake. I held on as if “for dear 
life.” At last an unexpected thing 
happened to me. My deer, sud- 
denly leaving off galloping in a 
circle, made a dash for the centre 
of our cavalcade, jumping over the 
packing poolks, and finally over the 
unfortunate amtmand, who, with 
arms and legs outstretched, gasped 
for breath on coming from under 
the panting deer. After this esca- 
pade it was useless to attempt 
managing it alone; and so, in spite 
of my protestations, I was tied fast 
to the other poolks and was in this 
ignominious fashion dragged several 
miles, decidedly thankful when I 
was again allowed to get back my 
old steady-going jog-trot beast. 
After six hours we came to the 
ruins of what had formerly been a 


Jjeld-stué, having accomplished half 


our day’s distance, though by far 
the tougher part was that before us. 
This fjeld-stué Malasjok, was sup- 
posed to be uninhabited, but we 
found a Lapp there who had passed 
the whole winter snaring ptarmigan, 
of which he had about 120. How 
any mortal could exist in such a 
place without a single companion, 
not even a dog, throughout the long 
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and dark winter months, is extraor- 
dinary. Without any intellectual 
pursuit to occupy him indoors, and 
subsisting entirely on ptarmigan, 
without even a morsel of bread 
the whole time, his life must have 
been frightful ; but so little was the 
man removed from the brute beast, 
that he showed not the slightest 
sign of pleasure at seeing a human 
face again. 

Quickly getting ready a cold 
lunch and swallowing a cup of hot 
coffee, we were soon equal to at- 
tempting the remaining _ thirty 
miles before us. Strangely enough 
there was a stream of running 
water close to the hut, and we 
were informed that it never froze, 
even in the coldest weather, 
though the lake from which it 
flows is frozen seven months of 
the year. As there was no rapid 
fall, this circumstance was in- 
explicable to us, the more so as 
the water was not perceptibly 
warmer than the snow and ice 
around it. 

The man who had lived there 
during the winter begged to be 
allowed to tie his poolk to one of 
our spare deer (he having none), 
while he himself accompanied us 
on snow-shoes; and as he seemed to 
be very anxious to leave Malasjok, 
we consented, stipulating, however, 
for a payment of twelve ptarmigan. 
Being uncommonly _thick-headed 
even for a Lapp, he took this pro- 
posal seriously, and was evidently 
very much annoyed at what he 
considered our stinginess. Still 
there was nothing for him but to 
agree to this bargain, which he did 
with a very bad grace. 

Though still early in the day 
the cold was very severe, and it 
was with some misgiving that I 
occasionally touched my nose and 
chin to find out if these were yet 
intact, or if, as sometimes happens, 
they had, unknown to me, dropped 








off by the way. However, as yet no 
such calamity occurred. With the 
sun shining in cloudless splendour 
behind us, we now faced the hills, 
and after several hours of very 
rough work reached the summit. 
It was now afternoon, and the sun 
cast a glorious red glow over the 
whole fjeld, causing it to ‘appear as 
if dyed with blood. 

One disagreeable and curious re- 
sult of the clear weather and strong 
sunshine was the absolute disap- 
pearance, if I may call it, of per- 
spective. Looking before: you, you 
would perhaps see what seemed to 
be a very high hill looming a great 
distance in front of you, which, 
however, in a very short time, 
turned out to be a small hillock a 
few yards away. It was on this 
line of march that we encountered 
our first sharp descent, which I shall 
here describe. We had been going 
slowly uphill, when suddenly I 
noticed the leading deer and poolk 
disappear as if into a hole, the 
same occurred to all the others 
before me, and, on my turn com- 
ing, I held fast to my place ex- 
pecting a pit or something of that 
sort. However, it was only a mo- 
mentary movement; for before I 
could realise the situation, I found 
myself flying down hill, at the 
heels of my deer, at a tremendous 
rate; and not being accustomed 
to such rapid motion, I soon flew 
out of the poolk, and was dragged 
on my face down the remainder of 
the declivity, with the poolk some- 
times lying on me, and sometimes 
entangled about the deer’s legs, 
and without doubt both poolk and 
deer entirely out of my control. 
On reaching the foot of the hill I 
found the others waiting for me, 
and ascertained that I was not the 
only one who had preferred to 
change his mode of travelling in 
order to relieve the back a little. 
The others praised me for having 
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kept a hold of my brute, and for 
not slipping the rein. I cannot, 
however, say that this praise was 
exactly deserved, as it certainly 
was not my fault that the knot by 
which I had fastened the rein to 
my hand refused to undo itself. 

After several such episodes (for 
we were now, as before mentioned, 
on the downhill track) we, at eight 
o’clock, arrived at our resting-place, 
having travelled about sixty miles 
that day, the way being chiefly 
uphill. Including stoppages and 
dinner-time, this distance took us 
about thirteen hours, which must 
be considered pretty fair, if we take 
into consideration the travelling al- 
ready accomplished by the animals. 

The country during the last mile 
or two had entirely changed its 
aspect, and we were now in the 
midst of a well-wooded tract, which 
was a welcome change after the 
desert we had just passed through. 
Shortly before arriving at the sta- 
tion I felt a curious numb sensation 
on my chin, and on mentioning this, 
it was found, after examination, to 
be frost-bitten. Though but slight 
it was very disagreeable, itching 
fearfully the whole night. I am 
informed—and I up till now experi- 
ence the truth of the statement— 
that the effects will continue for 
many yeurs, especially showing 
themselves during every extreme of 
heat or cold. Half an hour after 
our arrival, the Lapp who had set 
out from Malasjok on snow-shoes 
along with us, arrived, seemingly 
not at all fatigued by his thirty- 
mile walk. 

Ravna-stuen, the station, was 
kept by a poor widow, with a large 
young family, and only 200 kroners, 
about £11, a-year of salary. She 
did not possess that virtue of vir- 
tues—cleanliness; in fact, the dirt 
and squalor of her family and her 
house were such that we could not 
bring ourselves to allow her to cook 








anything for us: and so we con- 
tented ourselves with our tinned 
foods and a steaming glass of the 
“cratur.” The warmth within effec- 
tually kept away the cold without, 
though that was not insignificant, 
for that evening there was 304° 
Reaumur of frost, equal to from 34° 
to 36° below the zero of Fahrenheit; 
but a few degrees more and the 
mercury in the glass would have 
been frozen. 

As a number of Lapps were at 
the time staying at Ravna, we took 
the opportunity of inspecting the 
apartment where they all “ herded” 
together. In a large but rather 
low room, with walls and roof of 
rough-hewn planks, and with beams 
stretching from wall to wall in every 
direction, were assembled at least 
twenty-five persons of all ages and 
both sexes. Most of them had taken 
off their skin blouses, and hung 
them on the rafters near a huge 
wood-fire fit to roast an ox at. The 
half-stewed garments and the steam 
from the dirty persons of those in 
front of the fire, caused a most un- 
savoury odour, which tempted us 
to make our stay as short as pos- 
sible. All round the apartment, 
except near the door, were ranged 
the sleeping-shelves, the major 
part of which were already occu- 
pied,—men, women, and children, 
all indiscriminately mingled toge- 
ther, not distinguishable to the 
unpractised eye the one from the 
other, and appearing like nothing 
else than mere animated bundles 
of fur. From the group congre- 
gated round the fire no cheerful 
laugh, no buzz of conversation, no 
noisy merriment, emanated — all 
were silent and still; perhaps they 
did not wish to disturb the sleepers ; 
but judging from their solemn 
and lugubrious countenances, their 
gloominess seemed but too natural, 
and very far from assumed or con- 
strained. Well, in the joyless and 
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monotonous life those poor people 
lead, it is not surprising that all 
innate merriment about them is 
soon stifled. 

The close and disagreeable at- 
mosphere soon drove us from the 
room, but it took some time to dis- 

el the unconquerable feeling of 
melancholy which the visit had 
engendered. 

On our reindeer-skin couches, 
and covered with rugs and furs, 
it was not long before we were 
utterly oblivious of all around us, 
though the dead silence outside was 
occasionally broken by the stamp 
or bleat of the deer, or the shrill 
ery of their watchers, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, could not 
fail to have aroused us. Thus 
passed gradually our second night 
on the fj :Id. 

Refreshed by our healthful sleep, 
we walked out into the beautiful 
morning. Heedless of the cold, we 
watched the sparkling ice-crystals 
as they floated like gossamer on the 
rarefied air, slowly covering us with 
a thin layer like sparkling brilliants. 
In spite, however, of the poetry of 
our surroundings, the lower nature, 
strong in all of us, began to assert 
itself, and the welcome smell of 
coffee led us into the hut, where 
it and hot rolls formed, to our 
hungry palates, an unsurpassable 
breakfast. 

We had now tie about thirty 
miles between us and the fjeld town 
we were to visit, and as the road lay 
chiefly downhill, we anticipated 
covering the distance in about four 
hours. There is little to relate of 
this day’s journey. The weather 
was cold but delightful. The fore 
(that is, the state of the way) was 
all that could be desired. A few 
miles from the station we passed 
our friend the Lapp from Malasjok, 
who, in company with the widow 
from Ravna, continued his journey 
to Karasjok on snow-shoes. 


- Summe>r, 


The country about us was thick- 
ly covered with trees, and seemed 
likely to afford good pasturage in 
The forstmester, how- 
ever, was much alarmed to observe 
that a great number of the best 
trees were dead or in a state of de- 
cay. The reason probably was, as 
he stated, the excessive heat of the 
previous summer, accompanied by 
a long-continued drought; on the 
other hand, the Lapps maintained 
that this general destruction of 
timber arose from the very low 
temperature of the winter, which 
here, as over the rest of Europe, 
was unusually severe in 1878-79. 
But the forstmester held that the 
effects of this year’s cold could not 
already be visible, and therefore ad- 
hered to his former opinion. As 
the district over which he presides 
contains about 200 square miles 
of forest, besides many square miles 
of scattered woods, it can easily be 
imagined that the damage done is 
not inconsiderable. 

But to continue. We now came 
to the worst part of the whole route 
—viz., the last few miles to Karas- 
jok. The road ran through a thick 
wood and had evidently been pretty 
much used lately, for it was fur- 
rowed up into deep holes here and 


there, and for the whole way there 


was at least a poolk track visible. 
We were, of course, going down- 
hill, and downhill we did go at a 
terrific pace; “full gallop” does not 
adequptely express the speed! . The 
deer literally flew, and it was no 
easy job to keep inside the poolk, 
it being dangerous to use the arms 
as balancers owing to the number 
of tree-stumps lying in the path. 
We were now nearing the long and 
very steep descent called the “ Kar- 
asjok bakken,” which was the climax 
of difficulty on the whole route. 
After reaching the foot of any de- 
clivity more than usually abrupt, 
I asked my friend, “ Was that the 
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Karasjok hill?” and always got 
the answer, “No;” and the next 
question of course was an anxious 
inquiry, “Is the Karasjok hill 
worse than the one we have just 
come down?” When I was told 
that the dreaded place was come 
at last; when I observed the amt- 
mand and his son leave their poolks 
and prepare to walk down; and 
when, lastly, the wapooses made 
extraordinary precautions with the 
harness and accoutrements of their 
beasts,—I felt a somewhat sinking 
sensation at my heart. I must 
admit that I had a sort of faint 
hope that the wapoos would advise 
me also to get out and walk, which, 
with seeming reluctance, and with 
many protestations, I would have 
done with secret joy. But no. 
They had eventually overlooked me 
entirely, or, as 1 fondly flattered 
myself, thought me already so good 
at reindeer-driving as to be quite 
capable of managing the descent. 
Holloa! The cortége already now 
begins to move; the foremost deer 
disappears over the brow of the 
hill, quickly followed by all the rest, 
their speed enhanced by seeing the 
figures of those who had got out 
standing at the side of the road. 
My turn comes, and with tremend- 
ous velocity we sweep down the 
hill. Here is no talk of trying to 
regulate the speed. No. Speaking 
vulgarly, you must simply “ go for 
it.” * The worst bit comes. The 
road bends at a sharp angle. The 
occupant of the poolk before me is 
thrown out, and a like fate seems 
to threaten me. I hold on to the 
poolk with grim determination, and 
am hurled right forward, poolk and 
all, as the deer turns the corner; 
then, for an instant, the poolk stops, 
only immediately to continue its 
mad race downhill at the heels of 
the deer. Thus was passed the, in 


Finmarken, celebrated “ Karasjok 
bakken. ” 


Though keeping up a 








hard pace, all danger is now past, 
as the declivity leads straight down 
to the river’s bed; and soon, with- 
out accident, we are drawn up on 
the frozen river a mile from Karas- 
jok, which place, all beflagged and 
adorned in honour of the amt- 
mand’s visit, we see directly in 
front of us. When our less adven- 
turous companions come up to us, 
the word to start is given, and in 
a short time we find ourselves in 
the midst of a Lapp crowd, “the 
cynosure of twice a hundred eyes, ” 
in front of the principal house in 
the place—viz., that of the resident 
trader. That worthy is of course 
there to bid us welcome, which he 
does with an evident sincerity 
which promises well for our inter- 
course with him during our so- 
journ in Karasjok. Assembled also 
are the foged of the district, the 
lensmand (doctor) retstolk or offi- 
cia] interpreter, and the sexton, who, 
with .their families and that of 
the clergyman, form the civilised 
portion of Karasjok society. 

Hastening to disencumber our- 
selves of our heavy garments, we are 
soon inside the comfortable house, 
and have our bedrooms assigned to 
us. It can be easily imagined that 
one of the first things we did was 
to have a right good wash, after 
which only we felt ourselves fit to 
sit at a civilised board, and discuss 
a civilised dinner. 

Karasjok, on the river Kara, is a 
collection of wooden huts, in the 
midst of which a small church 
raises its by no means lofty spire. 
The population is about 400 or 
500, and consists almost exclusive- 
ly of Lapps, the exceptions being 
the persons before mentioned. At 
this time of the year the usual 
half-yearly court is held (the other 
taking place about midsummer), 
and the criminal cases that have 
arisen in the interval are disposed 
of. Thus it was we found collect- 
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ed in the hamlet many (compar- 
atively speaking) civilised beings. 
Here was the district doctor, whose 
clientéle hardly equals the num- 
ber of square miles under his juris- 
diction! The foged of Tana (the 
office of foged resembles close- 
ly that of a sous-préfet), and his 
satellite the interpreter, also for 
the moment gladdened the place 
by their presence. Both officials, 
doctor and lawyer, appear to thrive 
among the populace. The former 
has a very profitable practice, sell- 
ing, as he does, extremely large 
quantities of “ pedicule destroyer, ” 
the fabrication of which can cost 
him but little. Pedicule is a com- 
mon everyday thing with the good 
Lapps, the majority of whom quiet- 
ly permit its molestations without 
hindrance. The foged administers 
justice to the community, and acts 
on the principle that it must be 
done in small quantities. The 
only recognised crime here is rein- 
deer-stealing; almost every other 
departure from the usual moral 
code—excepting, of course, murder 
— is quietly overlooked. Let a pair 
of Lapps half demolish one another : 
why, the law maintains, and cor- 
rectly too, that they probably only 
both get a very salutary thrashing, 
and consequently no further action 
is necessary. Let words be uttered 
which in this country would bring 
the perpetrator within the grasp of 
the libel laws, there they are passed 
over without notice; for, knowing 
that they are all equally and alike 
rascals, what does it signify, if, for 
once, this knowledge is put into 
words and proclaimed abroad? But 
let an unfortunate Lapp for one 
moment forget the difference be- 
tween mewm and tuum as regards 
reindeer, and the crime is visited 
upon him with the utmost rigour 
of the law. 

One, however, can hardly wonder 
at the enormous amount of deer- 


stealing that goes on, considering 
that the brutes are in a more than 
semi-wild state, and have often but 
slight marks to distinguish them 
by. In fact the reiving of deer 
can be but looked upon in the 
same light as smuggling was regard- 
ed in the old days, and as poaching 
now is. The ingenuity expended 
in the abduction of a deer is often 
worthy of a better cause, and some- 
time borders on the incredible. 
The quantity of reindeer owned in 
Karasjok amounts to about 20,000; 
and in Kautokino about 30,000 is 
the figure given. Not many years 
ago the number was nearly double. 
One old apoplectic toper in Karas- 
jok owned at least 5000 deer, which 
represents a capital of over £2000 
sterling; yet there seemed to be 
but little attention paid to him— 
“toadyism” having probably not 
yet found its way into these regions, 

It seemed at first strange to us 
that several of the natives could 
speak a little English, but I found 
out that these had been in London 
in 1870. These English-speakers 
were for ever bothering me to give 
them something or other; the art 
of begging evidently having been 
taught them all too well in the 
London “Zoo” where they had 
been exhibited. 

The present church in Karasjok 
was erected in 1807; but even be- 
fore 1750 a church had existed in 
the place. It is seated for about 
200 persons, and is even pretty in- 
side. The best seats are railed off 
from the body of the church, and 
are reserved for the Norsk portion 
of the congregation, while the poor 
Lapps must worship at a respectful 
distance. 

On the second day of our stay in 
Karasjok I started, in company 
with my wapoos, to visit a reindeer 
by or town, situated about five 
or six miles from Karasjok. The 
journey had to be accomplished on 
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snow-shoes. The by lay up on 
the brow of a hill rising steeply 
from the river, and was made up of 
about 600 to 700 reindeer. The 
place was somewhat difficult of ac- 
cess owing to the depth of the 
snow; but after an hour’s hard 
work we found ourselves suddenly 
in the midst of the deer, who lay 
in holes in the snow, with nothing 
but the tips of their antlers visible. 
The deer that had drawn me from 
Bosekop lay there among the rest, 
apparently not a whit the worse 
for our long trip. There were also 
several entire deer, that seemed to 
look twice as majestic as the others ; 
and the wapoos cautioned me against 
disturbing or irritating these, for 
were a fit of rage to come over them 
they would not hesitate an instant 
to attack us. Altogether the by 
was a curious and interesting sight, 
from which I found it difficult to 
tear myself away. 

Of all the bodily exercises I know 
of, there is none in my opinion that 
can come up to snow-shoeing, as it 
is done in Norway. Skating is 
nothing compared to this sport. 
What can equal the splendid sen- 
sation of flying across the deep 
snow at the rate of many miles 
an hour, without hardly moving a 
muscle? And then, going down 
hill, staff in hand, no exertion 
necessary, other than to keep the 
balance, while gliding softly but 
swiftly onward. Unlike the Can- 
adian snow-shoes, these ski (pro- 
nounced shéé) of the Norwegians are 
often fully twelve feet long, curving 
upwards at the prow, and are not 
broader than three to four inches. 
Throughout their whole length 
they are provided with a groove for 
the purpose of keeping them from 
slipping when going at an angle 
downhill. Although by no means 









slow when used across level ground, 
it is yet downhill that they are 
most effective, for their long length 
and their polished under-surface on 
the frozen snow cause a speed more 
like flying than any other motion I 
know of. The inhabitants of Tele- 
marken, in the south of Norway, are 
the most efficient ski runners; and 
at the annual competitions at Chris- 
tiania, generally bear off the prizes. 
At the competition there in 1879, 
one of these men leaped, according 
to a local newspaper, a distance of 
thirty Norwegian a/en, or fully sixty 
feet! Into this country it will not 
be possible to introduce them, as of 
course there would be little or no 
opportunity for using them — the 
snow never lying long enough, or 
becoming sufficiently deep.* 

Karasjok, among other things, 
also contains a prison, which when 
I visited it was tenanted by two 
poor deer-stealers, whose extradition 
had been demanded by the Swed- 
ish authorities. Though nominally 
prisoners, they seemed to do pretty 
much as they liked, as they left the 
prison whenever they had occasion 
to do so. On my inquiring how 
this state of affairs was permitted, I 
was informed that these men could 
not possibly get away from the 
place even if they tried, which was 
unlikely ; as, being Swedish Lapps, 
and without friends to procure rein- 
deer and poolk for them, they 
would have been entirely helpless 
had they even succeeded in get- 
ting out into the waste. I further 
learned that these two gentlemen 
were to be our travelling compan- 
ions on the following day, accom- 
panied by their keepers, who were 
to deliver them to the authorities 
further down the river. 

It was with great regret that I 
left Karasjok, as I had met with 





* Since the above was written I have worn my pair several times in Britain, 
and found them to do very well, although the snow was only about two or three 


inches deep. 
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much kindness from its inhabitants. 
Any information I had desired had 
always been readily accorded me; 
and on leaving the house of good 
Mr. Fandrem, the trader, he re- 
fused all remuneration for my board 
and lodging. Mr. Fandrem was a 
very interesting old man, and had 
been presented by the king with a 
gold medal “ pour le mérite civile.” 
His time is divided between his 
establishment at Karasjok and his 
summer residence at Komag Fjord, a 
minor inlet in the great Alten Fjord. 
At the latter place Mr. Chambers, 
of the well-known journal of that 
name, had once spent some time 
with him, and he still looked back 
to that time with pleasure. 

From him I got much informa- 
tion about the social and moral con- 
dition of the people, who, it seems, 
must be placed very low indeed in 
the human scale. They have no 
recognised headman or chief; and 
their priests have also but little in- 
fluence over them. This, however, 
is not at all strange, for these priests 
are of a different race, and all feel 
more or less the habitual Norwegian 
contempt forthe Lapps. The clergy 
in these regions always live in hope 
that their ministrations may speed- 
ily be rewarded by a living in the 
south of Norway. They conse- 
quently regard their stay in Fin- 
marken merely as a temporary 
hardship, but in reality they exist 
in thought and sympathy far away 
from the poor Lapps. Of course 
there are exceptions, but these are 
few and far between. As a rule, 
the clergy are represented in Fin- 
marken by young inexperienced 
men, who—perhaps from pecuniary 
considerations, perhaps with a view 
to serving their apprenticeship in 
their profession among a people 
whose powers of criticism are of 
the lowest,—consent to be, what 
they consider, buried alive, until 
the end they have in view be ac- 
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complished. Under these circum- 
stances the relations between priest 
and people are very slender and 
precarious; and between want of 
trust and faith on one side, caused 
by want of sympathy on the other, 
the Gospel is preached to unwilling 
ears ; and thus, except in name and 
outwardly, the natives are as far 
from Christianity as ever. 

The moral condition of the Lapps 
is, as before stated, very low. Con- 
jugal faithfulness is known, but 
left unpractised; and intercourse 
between the sexes is on the freest 
footing. This is, of course, pre- 
judicial to the long continuance of 
the Lapp race, which, already now 
dwindling, will, it is feared, before 
many years have -rolled on, be a 
thing of the past. Another reason 
favouring this supposition that the 
Lapps are doomed to early extine- 
tion—the usual fate of nomads, or 
those who try to stem the great tide 
of civilization—is, that the Queens, 
or natives of Russian Finland, are 
now already supplanting them every- 
where. The Queens, who mainly 
compose the population of the 
towns on the east and north coasts 
of Norway, are hard-working and 
more intelligent, and also much 
better adapted for the higher 
branches of manual labour than 
their Lapp neighbours, who never 
will, and never can, be anything 
else than nomads. By no means 
unconnected with the decline of 
the race, is the failure, or rather 
difficulty, of obtaining sufficient 
reindeer-moss during the winter 
(Lapp and reindeer are so identified 
that it is impossible to separate the 
two). Formerly the deer were 
marched into Russian territory, and 
there suffered to feed at will; but 
the Russian nomads, thinking their 
rights violated, obtained a law for- 
bidding the crossing of the frontier, 
under pain of destruction of the 
herds transgressing. And one of the 
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first results of this was, that a sort 
of reign of terror was established 
on the frontier, with mutual recri- 
mination and slaughtering of herds. 
One poor Norsk Lapp had strayed 
inside the frontier a few hundred 
yards, and was then surprised and 
forced to witness the slaughter of 
500 deer—-his all; and he was thus 
reduced by one fell stroke from 
comparative affluence to poverty. 
Many such instances occur; and 
though it may be apparently rea- 
sonable and even lawful to take 
such stringent measures, yet, tak- 
ing into account the extreme length 
and unguardedness of the frontier, 
and the consequent temptation to 
transgress which must come to a 
man whose moral sense, on account 
of his training, is not of the high- 
est, and who knows that one thin 
imaginary line is all that divides 
him and his hungry herds from the 


On a lovely morning, the 22d 
of March, we started in excellent 
spirits and with light hearts on 
our expedition down the river to 
Vadsoe, or rather to the last stop- 
ping-place before leaving the river, 
and going overland to Vadsoe. 

Our cavalcade was comprised of 
twenty-two reindeer, each drawing 
his man ; and twenty more deer had 
left early in the morning with our 
luggage. The twenty-two poolks 
made a goodly show; and it was 
thus with great éclat that we set 
forth, each and all madly striving 
to be first. Our deer were not 
the same as those that had con- 
veyed us from Bosekop; and those 
we now had had not been used 
for many months, so that they 
were as “fresh as paint.” We all 
rushed madly down’ the river, whose 
broad bosom formed a splendid 
road for us. Being as yet by no 
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richest pastures,—taking all this 
into account, one cannot help sym- 
pathising with the Norwegians, 
and feeling that the Russian law- 
givers might have made some reg- 
ulation more suitable to the race 
and country for which it was in- 
tended. 

Thus it is but too certain that 
the Lapps are doomed. Without 
religion, without art, without a 
single higher or noble attribute, 
living merely for the day, and not 
looking beyond it, how can they 
long continue to block the way for 
more able workers in this earthly 
beehive? Further to the north 
they cannot get, and, therefore, 
silently and slowly they will dis- 
appear, and vanish forever from 
among the peoples of the earth, 
leaving no mark behind them, and 
no sign to show that they have 
been. 


means proficient at deer-driving, 
I urged my beast forward far too 
strongly at the outset, with the 
natural result of rendering it slow 
and spiritless long before any of 
the others showed even the slightest 
symptom of fatigue. 

I forgot to mention that the 
beau élite of Karasjok had accom- 
panied us one Norsk mile (seven 
English) on our way down-stream, 
and before leaving us we had, of 
course, a stirrup-cup from them. 
The provider of this (the deputy 
lensmand, and a Lapp) produced 
a bottle, marked “fine old port,” 
with an almost antediluvian date, 
and proceeded forthwith to distri- 
bute the nectar unsparingly among 
us travellers. Never shall I forget 
that awful mixture. Thinking to 
escape a second supply, I urged 
him to fill the glass—there was 
only one—up to the brim every 
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time,—but no! He was not going 
to act as a common peasant, but 
would do what Norwegian etiquette 
demands —viz., only fill it half 
full; so there was nothing left but 
to swallow the medicinal decoction 
with as good a grace as possible, 
and to pray for no evil results. 
To have refused to take the wine 
would have been deemed as great 
an affront to the Lapp as to refuse 
bread and salt from a Russian, or 
betel from a Burmese. 

After the departure of the good 
Karasjokians, we made for terra 
Jirma, and pushed rapidly on, every 
one exhilarated by the glorious 
sunshine and magnificent scen- 
ery around. At Karasjok itself, 
and for a considerable distance 
down the river, the terrain rises in 
terraces, very regularly and singu- 
larly formed, rather abruptly from 
the water’s edge, and the whole 
formation seems indubitably to in- 
dicate that the surface-level of the 
river had, on two or three occasions, 
suddenly been lowered. Not being 
a geologist, I was unable to deter- 
mine the nature or period of these 
revolutions; but I feel convinced 
that a scientific man would find a 
boundless field for his researches 
in that district in the north of Nor- 
way lying between Alten Fjord and 
the Tana river inclusive. 

The clean-cut terraces were cov- 
ered with trees, chiefly Conifere. 
These had now taken the place of 
the birch which almost entirely 
redominates on the other side of 
Raish and though as yet leaf- 
less and melancholy-looking, the 
pines produced a highly picturesque 
effect, with their sprays and branches 
crested with pure white snow—such 
white snow as is never seen else- 
where than in the arctic regions. 
But, holloa! What’s the matter? 
The foremost Lapp suddenly stops, 
jumps up and puts his face close to 
the ground, examining something 
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very carefully. He calls the others 
towards him, and a short conversa- 
tion ensues, the result of, which is 
given us by the /forstmester, who 
had also joined in the “confab.” 
It seemed that the marks just dis- 
covered proved that not ten minutes 
before our arrival a deer had passed 
by hotly pursued by a wolf. That 
the chase was in its last stages was 
evident from the fact that the deer’s 
strides were so short that the wolf 
had made use of them to follow in 
the same footsteps; it was conse- 
quently calculated that by following 
the track for half an hour or so we 
would be sure to come up to the 
scene of slaughter. Some eager 
souls still hoped to be able to save 
the poor deer, and were for starting 
at once; but the majority decided 
that, as we had a pretty long road to 
travel before reaching our night- 
quarters, it would be necessary to 
leave it to its fate, which was ac- 
cordingly done. 

As formerly mentioned, the wolves 
are the great scourge of Finmarken, 
and great depredations are annually 
committed by them, so much so that 
a premium of 20 kroners (or £1, 
2s. 3d.) is set on their head. 

Their usual method of procuring, 
or rather killing, deer, is to make a 
tush into the midst of a by, and 
to select an individual from out of 
the crowd in the rush or stampede 
that follows. This poor animal, 
once singled out, rarely if ever 
escapes, as the relentless pursuer 
never swerves, be he left ever so 
far behind at the outset; and at 
last, tired and hungry, the poor 
creature sinks panting on the snow, 
which very shortly after is dyed by 
its life’s blood. Sometimes a wolf, 
out of mere wantonness, will de- 
stroy half a herd without eating a 
single one. This, however, I sup- 
pose, is common to all animals of 
the canine race,—as witness the 
amount of sheep-worrying in our 
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own country. The premium of 
20 kroners is, in the opinion of the 
people, hardly commensurate to the 
risk and trouble of killing such an 
animal. The prevailing wish is 
that the premiums paid for the 
killing of other beasts and birds of 
prey should be lowered, and that 
for wolves at least doubled, in 
which case it would pay to import 
weapons, &c., to engage in the 
common cause against /upus, when, 
it is confidently expected, its depre- 
dations would soon be reduced to a 
bearable figure. 

Well, leaving the spot where a 
tragedy en miniature was being 
enacted, we continued on our way ; 
and after making a short stop for 
the purpose of feeding the deer and 
of taking a snack ourselves, we 
started again for the river, passing 
now and again a few huts which 
were wretched in the extreme. 
The inhabitants of these mud-pies 
looked at us in an apathetic sort of 
way as we passed, and even the 
dogs barked at us in a solemn, 
half-hearted sort of style, sometimes 
not even taking the least notice of 
our presence. 

The river was reached after a 
rather stiff hill, and the impetus 
given us in the descent took usa 
good bit out on its surface; and 
shortly we reached the spot where 
we were to pass the night,—viz., 
Seilnes. There was but one bed in 
the house, and much as we would 
have liked to have slept in one, it 
was thus left without a tenant all 
night, as each of us, with extreme 
politeness, and I may say unsel- 
fishness, insisted that the others 
were more entitled to the honour 
of—being done to death by fleas. 
During the night a change took 
place in the weather, which, though 
still fine, became suddenly disagree- 
ably mild. The frost, of course, 
still held, but there was more of 
the English element in it,—i.e., the 
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thermometer standing at 15° to 20° 
Fahr., or something like 12° to 17° . 
of frost—a considerable difference 
from the 66° we had so lately 
experienced. This comparative 
warmth told upon our reindeer in 
two ways: firstly, they stopped 
more frequently to lap the snow; 
and secondly, the snow being softer, 
did not support them well, and also 
retarded the progress of the poolk 
by adhering more easily to its sides. 

At this place the first accident 
occurred. As usual, we all stood 
each by the side of his conveyance, 
and then, when the leader gave the 
signal, stepped back, and as soon 
as the deer began to run, flung our- 
selves into the poolk. This per- 
formance is always attended with 
some difficulty, not to say danger, 
as the animals being fresh and 
lively, rush off the moment one or 
other makes the faintest move; 
they generally, also, first indulge in 
some antics before they can be 
brought to go quietly. 

On this occasion we had all 
started pretty fairly, and had ob- 
served nothing particular, when our 
attention was drawn to a reindeer, 
with its empty poolk, going full 
speed up the river, while at the 
same time the forstmester was 
noticed trying to support himself 
against a wooden post, and evi- 
dently greatly hurt. He stated 
that, having lost all control over 
his brute, he had been smashed 
up against the post while going past 
it at full gallop. He received the 
full force of the blow upon his 
chest; in consequence he expec- 
torated a great quantity of blood, 
and was unable to move for several 
hours. As for the deer it was now 
long out of sight, closely followed 
by a wapoos, who confidently ex- 
pected to overtake it in a very 
short time and bring it back un- 
injured; but after waiting an hour 
or so, and neither wapoos nor deer 
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appearing, I lost patience and set 
out alone, having fifteen miles to 
travel to dinner. Travelling alone 
being rather tedious, and as nothing 
of interest occurred, I shall pass 
that day over altogether. With 
regard to the forstmester, he arrived 
late at night. His deer had been 
captured fourteen miles from the 
spot from where it started: it was 
found in the forest, where the poolk 
had entangled itself between two 
trees, thus effectually making it a 
prisoner. Had it got away alto- 
gether, both the forstmester and I 
would have been in a nice dilemma, 
as all our cash was placed in a small 
compartment of his poolk. As for 
the deer it was utterly spoiled, not 
on account of its forty-three-mile 
run, but because of the speed kept 
up the whole time. 

We were now on Russian terri- 
tory, and spent the worst night 
since our arrival on the fjeld. Ima- 
gine six grown-up persons in a 
small room not more than ten feet 
by twelve, in which a bed, a large 
chest of drawers, and other articles 
of furniture, necessarily occupied 
most of the space. Well, there 
was nothing for it! Two of us 
occupied the bed, while the others 
took up a position and jostled each 
other on the floor. Cramped and 
chilled, we were all only too glad 
to leave Sirma, as the place is called, 
as early as possible next morning. 

We now had a long drive through 
Russian territory (without pass- 
porta), and noted the hang-dog 
ook of every one with whom we 
came in contact, as well as the ob- 
sequious manner in which they 
saluted us, and at the same time 
asked for a glass of vodka. 

The falls of Tana are on this 
day’s route; but we decided to 
save the corner, and cut straight 
across the tongue of land which 
juts out into the river, or rather 
round which the river makes a 
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bend, just at the falls. However, 
these are not of much consequence, 
but are the rendezvous of large 
quantities of the salmon with which 
the river abounds. Our way took 
us down an extremely steep hill— 
the worst we had as yet encounter- 
ed—as there were two very large 
stones right in the centre of the 
descent. Just as we had antici- 
pated, the deer, taking fright at 
the large black rocks sticking out of 
the snow, suddenly swerved to the 
side with the result of capsizing 
almost all of us, and jumbling us 
up in a terrible muddle. Deer 
and wapoos, men and poolk,—all 
were wildly mingled together. 
Here a rein entangled round some 
one’s leg; there a poolk lying on 
the top of another poor individual, 
who, his hands not being free, 
could not possibly extricate himself 
without assistance. Add to this 
the darkness, the strange guttural 
oaths of the Lapps, and the grunt 
or bleat of the deer, with now and 
then an execration in blunt Nor- 
wegian, and you can form a faint 
idea of the scene. As for me, never 
before was I in such danger, the 
rein having wound itself round 
and round my neck, threatening 
every moment to strangle me if the 
deer should try to break away. 
Move I did not dare to, as I well 
knew that the slightest tug at the 
“ribbon” would cause the animal to 
rush wildly away, in which case I 
would have been dragged down the 
rest of the hill by the neck with a 
result easily imagined. How we 
got clear I never to this day can 
determine ; but somehow or other 
down that hill we did get, and after 
half an hour’s driving, found our- 
selves safe and sound in the hos- 
pitable shelter of Polmak. 

Polmak is the abode of the river 
opsynsmand or superintendent, and 
lies on the right bank of the 
river Tana, which is here joined by 
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the smaller Polmak river. At this 

lace we exchanged our deer for 
small Finmarken horses, the road 
further on being badly suited for 
reindeer. The opsynsmand was 
one of the most curious fellows I 
ever fell in with. Popularly sup- 
posed to have “a bee in his bon- 
net,” his conduct on this occasion 
by no means belied that. accusation. 
On the contrary, he seemed a much 
fitter inmate for an asylum than 
the occupant of a government situa- 
tion. As an example of his stu- 
idity or madness, I know not 
which, it will suffice to say that he 
solemnly declared that the water of 
Polmak contained more strength 
(sic) than that of Tana, as he found 
he did not require to put so much 
spirit in it when brewing his usual 
glass of toddy. No amount of rea- 
soning, or cajoling, or threatening 
—ay, nor of ridicule, that strong- 
est shaft of all—could drive this 
idea out of him. 

The opsynsmand had, however 
at this time committed a very seri- 
ous mistake. He had openly declar- 
ed his intention, by fair means or 
foul, to promote and further the 
scheme of delivering over the whole 
of Tana river to the Russians! 
This, of course, amounted to high 
treason, and as such could not be 
allowed to go unpunished. The 
amtmand, the foged, and the forst- 
mester determined, therefore, to 
make an example of him, which 
they allowed me to witness. After 
retiring into a room by themselves, 
the trio sent for the unfortunate 
delinquent, and on coming in he 
was politely requested to sit down 
on a chair that stood facing the 
semicircle, which the three self- 
appointed judges formed. His 
terror was extreme; and when, 


after an examination of some length, 
during which he by turns denied 
and admitted the allegations, the 
concilium 


JSorstmester proposed 
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abiunde, the poor fellow almost 
fainted. He was then dismissed 
from his appointment, but was re- 
constituted pro tem. until another 
official could be appointed in his 
stead. From these instances it 
will be seen how utterly devoid he 
was of that common-sense and tact 
so requisite to every frontier official. 

With regard to the idea of Rus- 
sianising the whole of the Tana 
river, which would have the effect 
of depriving Norway of Vardoe and 
Vadsoe, as well as of the best coast 
for the great cod-fisheries, it is by 
no means a new one. Russia has 
always had an eye on those dis- 
tricts, which would give her an 
open port all the year round in 
these regions. It is, of course, use- 
less to credit mere hearsay in such 
affairs; but even the amtmand, 
who was well versed in such mat- 
ters, and who from his high posi- 
tion was in constant communica- 
tion with his Government, declared 
his belief that the time was not far 
distant when the whole of the dis- 
trict mentioned would be Russian. 
The acquisition of this territory 
would be of great value to Russia, 
who has not a single open or useful 
naval station in all its dominions; 
while Vardoe, or even Vadsoe, though 
now but insignificant fishing towns, 
could easily be metamorphosed into 
valuable ports, from which, at all 
times and seasons, fleets and armies 
might be freely directed to any 
quarter. Besides the political rea- 
sons, there are also powerful eco- 
nomical grounds to show that the 
district might be—and with reason 
—coveted by Russia. With the 
northern subjects of the Czar fish 
is a staple article of food, especially 
during the long winter months. 
The fisheries commence about the 
end of March, and last all through 
April and May into June, and dur- 
ing these three months at least ten 
millions of cod-fish are taken and 
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dried. To these fisheries swarms 
of Russians flock from Kola, some 
even from Onega, and are hired at 
nominal prices to assist in cutting 
up wd assorting the fish. They 
obtain a wage of about 20s. a-month 
with free lodging, and as much fish 
as they like to eat. Of this wage 
they spend nothing during their 
sojourn in Norway, and yet are 
able to take home one or more 
barrels of fishe with them to their 
homes; and on this and on their 
accumulated savings they and their 
families drag through the winter. 
Without doubt it would be de- 
cidedly beneficial to Russia to get 
these fisheries into her own hands; 
and, judging from the usual Mus- 
covite perseverance and unscrupu- 
lousness, I fear that before long 
that event will be a fait accompli. 

We left Polmak early in the 
morning, having paid off our Lapps 
and reindeer, and chartered a sleigh 
with two ponies for each of us. 
We had only half an hour’s drive 
to the residence of the Polmak 
lensmand, where we were to break- 
fast, and on arriving we were mag- 
nificently received. And what a 
breakfast ! 

The host was the most cringing 
sycophant I ever saw, and his set 
smile and ready bow quite disgust- 
ed me. Perhaps he was only the 
exact counterpart of most society 
people at home, but my long asso- 
ciation with natural beings (1 mean 
Norwegians in general, not those 
most natural of beings the Lapps) 
had probably caused me to see all 
the more readily the difference. 
The breakfast was really sumptu- 
ous; in fact, I do not think a 
better service of plate or a greater 
variety of dishes could be met 
with even in central Europe among 
people of his or even of higher 
station. 

We finished up with a dozen of 
champagne, and in consequence of 


this left the house in a sadly mud- 
dled state. Indeed I ‘must. here 
confess that the joint effects of the 
champagne and of the easy, rocking 
motion of the sleigh, was to send 
me into a tranquil sleep, from 
which I did not emerge till we 
came in sight of the sea, as repre- 
sented by the arm of the Varanger 
Fjord which runs past Vadsoe and 
Nyborg. Its inmost part was 
frozen over for an extent of several 
miles; and as the road was bad, we 
preferred travelling on the ice, over 
which we went at a rattling pace. 
Very shortly after, we turned in at 
the township of Nyborg, having 
now completely left the wilds be- 
hind us. One of our party, who 
had travelled with a reindeer, had 
arrived half an hour before us. 

The road to Vadsoe leads along 
the shore of Varanger Fjord, and at 
some places dangerously skirts the 
precipitous rocks which form the 
shore. At such places great cau- 
tion is necessary, as one false step 
would without doubt send men 
and horses literally ad wundas, 
At Clubben, one of the most dan- 
gerous spots on the route, the way 
runs along a narrow platform, from 
which the rocks above and below 
are almost perpendicular. Here we 
sometimes felt ticklish about the 
possibility of getting on; but in 
spite of the difficulties which beset 
us, we managed without accident 
to arrive at Vadsoe, passing on the 
way several villages of the sea 
Lapps. These sea Lapps are ex- 
tremely miserable-looking creatures. 
When a nomad Lapp, or, as they 
call him, “fjeld Lapp,” loses all his 
reindeer, or from other causes is 
debarred from following his usual 
mode of life, he generally, but only 
as a last resource, settles down by 
the sea-shore and endeavours there 
to eke out a miserable existence 
on the spoils of the ocean. Once a 
sea Lapp he very seldom, if ever, 
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regains his former free life; and his 
children having no other path open 
to them, are forced to follow in his 
footsteps. Living in houses more 
like pigsties than human _habita- 
tions, and on a diet of fish and 
nothing else, their physique is 
horrid. I saw several full-grown 
men whose legs were as thin as 
those of children in other coun- 
tries, and very few attain even mid- 
dle height. Their physiognomy is 
extremely ugly, and skin diseases 
seem very prevalent among them. 
Hardly a single individual, too, but 
was affected by some eye complaint. 
Of late years the fishing in the 
inner reaches of the Varanger Fjord 
has been very unproductive, in fact 
almost entirely at a standstill, and 
the misery of those beings whose 
whole means of sustenance depend 
on the fishing has been extreme. 
The dress of these people is the 
same as that of the “fjeld Lapps,” 
though here and there garments 
made of sheepskins after the Rus- 
sian fashion may be seen. One or 
two individuals who were fortunate 
enough to own a few sheep were 
evidently considered by the others 
as very wealthy, though to me they 
appeared not a whit less poor or 
wretched than the rest of them. 
The sheep and other domestic 
animals roam in and out of the 
dwellings at pleasure, and on the 
whole lead as miserable a life as 
their owners. They are left to shift 
for their food, and as a natural con- 
sequence they eat everything,—they 
are omnivorous! Nothing is out 
of their line. Many a time I 
caught myself inwardly wondering 
whether any amount of starvation 
would cause me to partake of 
mutton in that neighbourhood, and 
I invariably answered my own 
question in the negative. The look 


of the animals was enough to send 
all thoughts of dinner to the winds. 
We arrived in Vadsoe late in 
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the afternoon, and found ourselves 
again within the pale of civilisa- 
tion. It is a small town of about 
1800 inhabitants, these consisting 
chiefly of Queens, but at the time 
of my visit it was computed that at 
least 1000 strangers were in the 
town for the purpose of partici- 
pating in the fishing. It was there- 
fore very lively and noisy. Vadsoe 
is built of wood, and in rather a 
straggling fashion. Its chief trade 
is in fish and the products of fish, 
such as fish guano and cod oil. 
Within the last few years an in- 
dustry hitherto unknown has sprung 
up in the little place—viz., whale- 
fishing. This fishing is carried on 
by means of small steamers armed 
with a curious weapon of destruc- 
tion called a harpoon-gun. With 
this gun the whales are shpt at from 
the steamers, and by some mechan- 
ism or other the harpoon explodes 
on entering the body of the ceta- 
cean, thereby causing instantaneous 
death. The carcass is then towed 
into port, there to be cut up and 
converted into oil, guano, &c. 
How immensely profitable this un- 
dertaking must be is shown from 
the fact that the Norwegian Income- 
tax Commissioners in 1878 assessed 
the profits of the whale factory at 
£15,000, being the net gain ac- 
cruing from the capture of ninety- 
four whales only. With results like 
these, it is very curious that only 
one company should have engaged 
as yet in the undertaking, along 
the whole extent of that barren but 
yet rich coast. ‘ 

After leaving Vadsoe the interest 
of the trip ceases, and we fairly 
enter into the beaten track of tour- 
ists and commercial travellers. 

Vardoe, though but a little town 
of 1200 inhabitants, can boast of 
being the most northerly fortress in 
the world. It is defended by about 
twenty pretty modern cannon, and 
has a garrison of one lieutenant, 
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one sergeant, a corporal, and ten 
men. Being the centre of the great 
fisheries, just then in full swing, 
the place swarmed with Russians, 
who protruded their ugly visages 
everywhere, jostled everybody in 
the streets, and, in short, made 
themselves as disagreeable as they 
possibly could. 

Our progress from Vardoe onwards 
was but slow. Every fjord, every 
creek, every inhabited islet, de- 
manded a call, which, though ex- 
tremely tiresome to through passen- 
gers, is a great blessing to the poor 

shers, who would otherwise be en- 
tirely cut off from communication 
with the outer world. Some of the 
scenery is very grand, especially at 
the mouth of the Tana Fjord, where 
the Tana Horn, a high cone-shaped 
mountain, rises majestically from 
the sea. 

Precisely at midnight we doubled 
Nord Kyn—the most northerly 
point on the mainland of Europe. It 
was not quite dark, but only gloomy 
enough to make us feel more in- 
tensely the solemnity of the place 
and hour. At the base of the 
great rock, which from the steamer 
seemed to erect itself perpendi- 
cularly from the waves, twinkled a 
few lights. Even to this barren 
and dreary place, where not a leaf- 
let, not a blade of grass, ever shows 
itself—human beings find it worth 
their while to come, to wrest, with 
great danger and many privations, 


a miserable livelihood from the 
ocean. 

On the rocks which form the 
cape, a colony of sea-birds have 
taken up their abode; but even 
these, usually so shrill and dis- 
cordant, seemed to have sunk into 
sleep, and .did not break the still- 
ness which prevailed. 

I was sorry not to obtain a view 
of the North Cape, though on ar- 
riving at Gjesveer, a fishing-station 
about half an hour’s sail from it, a 
hill-top was pointed out to me as 
the summit of the land-side of the 
cape,—and with this I was forced 
to be satisfied. 

From Gjesveer we steered through 
innumerable straits and passed count- 
less islands, all more or less wild 
and rugged, and arrived in the 
evening at Hammerfest, pretty well 
pleased to be so near home. 

And here my narrative ends. A 
few hours from Hammerfest will 
bring me to Tromsoe—my tempor- 
ary home. We steam out in the 
open sea, and then,—past Loppen, 
that wave-beat isle; past Fugleé 
(Bird island), on whose lofty snow- 
capped summit the rude fishermen 
affirm that the entire skeleton of 
a mighty whale lies bleaching in 
the sun;* past Quanangen and 
Lyng Fjord, where hundreds of the 
living leviathans may be seen dis- 
porting themselves—into the still, 
clear waters of Tromsoe Sound ;— 
my journey is over. 





* The belief that the skeletons of whales are to be found on the summits of 
even the highest mountains is very general among the common people in the 
north of Norway, and is shared by many who ought to be better informed ; it is 
of course utterly unfounded and ridiculous. Near Vardoe a place was pointed 
out to me where such a skeleton was said to be, but on ascending to the spot not 


a vestige of such a thing was to be seen. 
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Basil. What were we to discuss 
this evening, Geoffrey ? 

Geoffrey. I am half inclined to 
say, Nothing. Let us _ instead 
breathe the sweet scents of the 
roses on your terrace, listen to the 
ripple of the lake which washes 
against it (scarcely audible, though, 
in this profound calm), search out 
the dim forms of the mountains 
opposite amid the folded mists 
which are their covering for to- 
night; and disturb neither the 
Spirit of the Flood nor the Spirit 
of the Fell, by any “rude invoking 
voice,” from the deep sleep into 
which they seem to have fallen. 
But that is too lazy a proposition 
to make to your unconquerable ac- 
tivity, which cannot be charmed 
into idleness, even by the unwont- 
ed warmth of this sultry summer’s 
evening. And I do remember what 
we promised to talk over—though 
the air was brisker and the outline 
clearer than now, when you moved, 
and I seconded, the resolution. We 
were to try to settle by our joint 
wisdom, helped by the fresher per- 
ceptions of our young friend here, 
which are the six grandest sonnets 
in the English language. 

Henry. You must not look for 
much help from me, I fear. In the 
first place, I am not sure that I 
know exactly what a sonnet is. It 
is a short poem, is it not? 

Geof. Yes. But every short poem 
is not a sonnet; though I have 
heard people who ought to know 
better, call lyrics like the ‘“Coro- 
nach” in the ‘Lady of the Lake,’ 
sonnets,—perhaps misled by the 
circumstance that song and sonnet 
both begin with an 8. 

Bas. Most men who have no 
special taste for poetry are content 
with such notions of it as they 
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gained at college; and, as you and 
I know, there are no specimens of 
the sonnet to be met with in the 
poets of antiquity. The late inven- 
tion of the troubadours, it is a wholly 
modern style of composition. 

Geof. I will tell you a case in 
point. When I was a boy I wrote 
a somewhat irregular lyric, the 
thoughts expressed in which seemed 
to me fine; and I ventured, though 
with some trepidation, to show it 
to our worthy rector, who was a 
First Class man at Oxford. He 
suggested some alterations; made 
me feel, though very kindly, that 
my work was not quite so perfect 
as I had been tempted to believe; 
and then, quite unexpectedly, set 
up again the self-conceit which he 
had been knocking down, by show- 
ing me that at least there was one 
department of literature about which 
I knew more than he did. “ With 
a little pains and polish, Jeff, you 
may make quite a striking sonnet of 
it,” was the good: man’s kind con- 
clusion. So you see, Henry, that 
if you confess yourself ignorant of 
the nature of a sonnet, you are 
ignorant in learned company. Had 
my rector given a tithe of the time 
to Petrarch or Milton which he had 
bestowed on Virgil and Horace, he 
would have seen that my juvenile 
poem was as like a sonnet as that 
carnation is like a rose. 

Hen. His reverence’s esteemed 
memory encourages 1re to ask you, 
without too great a shame at need- 
ing to put the question, What is a 
sonnet, then, exactly ? 

Bas. “Teach thy tongue to say, 
‘I do not know,’ ” is one of the best 
sentences in the Talmud. Tell him, 
Geoffrey. 

Geof. A sonnet consists of four- 
teen lines of iambics, the first two 
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quatrains of which would be just 
hike two stanzas of “In Memo- 
riam,” provided that the second of 
these stanzas repeated the rhymes 
of the first, and in exactly the same 
order. Thus, you see, the first eight 
lines of a sonnet can have only 
two rhymes, each four times re- 
peated; and that is one of the 
chief mechanical difficulties in its 
composition. In the remaining six, 
more liberty is allowed: they may 
either have two rhymes, each three 
times repeated—or three, each em- 
ployed twice; only they must be 
interlaced in a manner satisfactory 
to the ear. One method, and the 
simplest, is to dispose the first four 
in a quatrain of alternate rhymes, 
and the last two as a couplet; but 
the other plan is the more usual. 
Such is the sonnet’s outward shape. 

Hen. Thank you; I think I un- 
derstand. If only I had one to 
look at, the whole thing would be 
clear to me. Shall I find one in 
this book ? 

Bas. No. Besides, if you did, it 
is growing so dusk that it would 
try even your young eyes to read it. 
Suppose I say you one instead. 

Geof. Do not recite one of the 
great masters’, which we shall want 
later on. Say us one by some for- 
gotten author, which is technically 
correct; and which will exemplify 
the rules I have been giving with- 
out distracting our attention from 
them by any extraordinary beauty. 

Bas. Do you think I should have 
wasted my time by learning sonnets 
of that sort? And yet, stay—I 
have exactly what you want. Here 
is one by a quite unknown author, 
cut to what you call the simplest 
pattern, for it closes with a rhymed 
couplet— 


—— nr rude, that held the spirit 

a © a, Gas tee a to 
c 

And all : its former features pass away, 


The while the spirit soareth unconfined: 

But, when the Archangel’s blast shall stir 
the wind, 

It too shall rise, and seek the heavenly 


day, 
Joined to its kindred soul to rest for aye, 
Fashioned as lovely as its inward min 
But the fair forni whose habitant was sin, 
And proud esteem of its own loveliness, 
Shall be transformed like to the heart 
within, 
As far from beauty as from holiness. 
Then, since thy soul at last shall mould 
its Tr 4 
See ine things good it be excel- 


Hen. Thanks, many. I like the 
idea expressed in those words; 
though I see that this sonnet shows 
something of a ’prentice hand. 
“ Loveliness” and “ holiness” 
ought not to have been used as 
rhymes to each other, as their last 
syllables are the same. And it 
seems a little bold to talk of the 
features of a casket. 

Bas. I only repeated it to help 
out Geoffrey’s explanation. It was 
the work of a child of fourteen. 

Geof. Did your Mary write it ? 

Bas. Yes. Now she peacefully 
awaits the fulfilment of its promise 
beside the little church in the bay. 
She was taken from me when she 
was eighteen. Dear child! how 
she loved Spenser and all our great 
poets! Had she lived, she might 
have written something of her 
own worth remembering. A happy 
matron, with children of hers play- 
ing round her, she might have been 
sitting now beside me, and helping 
us in our poetic researches. Deo 
aliter visum est. 

Geof. She listens to the angels 
now; and their discourse is better 
than ours. 

Bas. You remember something, 
I see, of her unfulfilled promise. 

Geof. (aside). Remember her? I 
could sooner forget myself. (Aloud.) 
Let me recall to your recollection 
that I spent a long vacation here the 
summer before she died. With you 
and Mary I climbed many a fell, 
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explored many a waterfall, had 
many a delicious moonlight row on 
the lake. If there is any one in 
the world, besides yourself, who 
knows what you lost in her, 1 am 
the man. 

Bas. (Murmurs half to him- 


self )— 


“In the great cloister’s stillness and se- 
clusion, 
By guardian angels led. 
Safe from all evil, safe from sin’s pollu- 


tion, 
She lives whom we call dead.” 


(After a pause.) We must return 
to our subject. I will give you 
a second example of the outward 
structure of a sonnet, in which the 
concluding six lines rhyme after a 
more usual pattern than those in 
my dear daughter’s. This second 
one is my own, yet I can fearlessly 
bid you praise the thought which 
it strives to embody, since I have 
borrowed it from St. Augustine ; 
who, in his great treatise on the 
Trinity, describes the happy condi- 
tion of the humble believer in 
Christ, as compared with the proud 
Platonic philosopher, in these 
words: “For what furthers it one, 
exalting himself, and so ashamed to 
embark on the Wood, to see from 
afar his home beyond the sea? Or 
what hinders it the humble, that at 
so great a distance he sees it not, 
while he is drawing nigh it on that 
Wood whereon the other disdains 
to be carried?’ By the Wood, I 
need not tell you, he meant the 
Cross. 

Geof. Happy Augustine! His 
opponents, then, only differed with 
him as to the method of reaching 
the “home beyond the sea.” They 
did not, as ours do, deny that that 
home existed anywhere. But let us 
hear how you versified the thought 
—a poem in prose as it stands. 

Bas. Thus :— 


“Brother! my seat is on the mountain 


, 
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The wind which bends thy mast but fans 
my brow. 

Clear from my watch-tower lies to view 
what thou 

Dost strain thy gaze ’mid swelling seas to 
spy,— 

The goodly — land of liberty 

And peace, and joy—land sought with 

rayer and vow 

Of old by many a voyager, who now 

Feeds on its beauty his unsated eye. 

Yet does thy seeming fragile bark prove 
strong 

To buffet with the waves, and day by day 

Hold on its course right forward to the 


shore: 
What now thou seest not thou shalt see 


ere long 5 

ilst I, ah me! see yet, but never more 
May hope to tread that good land far 

away.” 


Hen. Praise from me would be 
an impertinence, whether directed 
to yourself or to St. Augustine ; 
otherwise I should say that. we 
have here a noble thought very 
nobly expressed. 

Bas. 1 must ascribe the latter 
half of your remark to the generous 
enthusiasm of youth; but with the 
former I entirely agree. The dif- 
ference between barren contempla- 
tion and fruitful action, the hopeless 
chasm (not to be spanned for man 
without divine aid) that separates 
knowing from doing, has seldom 
been illuminated by a_ brighter 
poetic flash than in Augustine’s 
saying. 

Geof. I wonder that poets do not 
oftener glean in the rich field of 
that great Father’s writings. He, 
like Plato, was of the brotherhood, 
although he wrote in prose. 

Hen. Do you ascribe to his 
poetic temperament those wonder- 
ful statements on natural history 
which occasionally enliven his ser- 
mons ? 

Geof. Give me an instance. 

Hen. Surely you remember his 
explanation of the deaf adder in the 
Psalm, which, he says, stops one 
ear with its tail, and the other by 
laying it against the ground; and 
thus disables itself from hearing the 
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voice of the charmer. Is not that 
an ingenious notion? But then, 
ou know, unfortunately, an adder 
as no ears. 

Bas. They hear quick enough 
somehow; but I allow the expla- 
nation in question to be as improb- 
able as it is needless. 

Geof. Come, Henry, confess. 
Your reading has been extensive, 
I know, for your age; but I doubt 
your having had time or inclination 
yet to read St. Angustine’s long 
commentary on the Psalms. Who 
gave you that precious piece of in- 
formation out of it? 

Hen. My tutor. He was point- 
ing out to us one day the superiority 
of the modern expositors of Scrip- 
ture to the ancient, and he adduced 
this as an example of the faults of 
the latter. I remember thinking at 
the time that it did not prove much, 
because a man who had had no 
opportunity of getting up the facts 
of natural history correctly, might 
be great, nevertheless, at logic. 

Bas. Give my compliments to 
your tutor, and tell him that you 
will do him credit some day. No 
thanks to him, though—unless his 
usual method of instruction is dif- 
ferent from the sample with which 
— have favoured us. A man who 

eeps a sharp look-out for the weak 
points of his intellectual superiors, 
and who feels no pleasure in sur- 
veying and exhibiting their excel- 
lences, is not a teacher to whom I 
should like to intrust a grandson of 
my own. 

But we are not getting on very 
fast with our supposed subject. 
The next thing in order should 
have been an account of the true 
idea of a sonnet,—the reason why 
its peculiar structure is the appro- 
priate one. 

Geof. That I take to be the fol- 
lowing: A sonnet should consist of 
a thought and its consequence,—a 
syllogism, in fact, but one more of 


the heart than of the head. The 
main proposition should be the sub- 
ject of the first eight lines. The 
difficulty raised by it in the mind 
should be disentangled} or the con- 
sequences naturally flowing from it 
majestically and _ skilfully drawn 
out, in the concluding six; so that 
the last line should satisfy mind 
and ear alike with a sense of a 
completed harmony at once of ideas 
and sounds. Sometimes, however, 
the first four lines will hold what 
I may call the main proposition, 


which may be followed by correl- - 


ative statements extending to the 
sonnet’s close. 

Bas. That is the sonnet which 
answers best to the fable of the 
sonnet’s origin. 

Geof. What is that? 

Bas. Upon a day Apollo met the 
Muses and the Graces in sweet 
sport mixed with earnest. Memory, 
the grave and noble mother of the 
Muses, was present likewise. Each 
of the fourteen spoke a line of 
verse. Apollo began; then each 
of the nine Muses sang her part; 
then the three Graces warbled each 
in turn; and finally, a low, sweet 
strain from Memory made a har- 
monious close. This was the first 
sonnet; and, mindful of its origin, 
all true poets take care to bid 
Apollo strike the key-note for them 
when they compose one, and to let 
Memory compress the pith and 
marrow of the sonnet into its last 
line. 

Geof. That is a capital allegory: 
I never heard it before. Have you 
extemporised it for our instruction ? 
‘Bas. No; yet I forget where I 
found it. It sounds like an inven- 
tion of an Italian of the Renais- 
sance. But you had more to say 
about the sonnet. 

Geof. Not much. I was mere- 
ly going to add that at other times 
the sonnet seems to fall into three 
divisions,—a major, a minor, and 
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a conclusion. This is the case in 
which it is best ended by a couplet. 

Bas. My little girl’s sonnet comes 
under that definition. Instinct, or 
good examples, taught the child to 
circumscribe her picture of the death 
and resurrection of the just within 
the first eight lines, to give the next 
four to the resurrection of the wick- 
ed, and to sum up her simple moral 
lesson in her closing couplet. A grand 
sonnet, by Blanco White, cut out 
on a similar pattern, comes into my 
mind. But we shall want it later on. 

Geof. Your own poem is a speci- 
men of the sonnet in two divisions. 
Its first eight lines set out the ap- 
parent superiority of the contempla- 
tive philosopher to the practical 
Christian; while its last six skil- 
fully reverse the statement, closing 
with a wail over the sight that is 
never to become fruition. 

I think my definition is  suffi- 
ciently exact for our purpose, and 
explains why, especially in  son- 
nets moulded like yours, the first 
eight lines are to be so intimately 
connected by rhyme. At their 
close there is a sort of natural 
halting- place, from whence the 
mind surveys the ground already 
traversed, and then turns to the 
steps which remain to be taken, 
either by way of natural conse- 
quence, or in unexpected contra- 
vention of what has gone before. 

r Bas. One thing strikes me though, 
and I hasten to mention it. Your 
correct definition, with which I 
have no quarrel otherwise, carries 
with it one most serious incon- 
venience. It is a fatally exclusive 
one. If we maintain it absolutely, 
we must deny the name of sonnets 


to some of Wordsworth’s, to all. 





Spenser’s, to Drummond’s 

Geof. Drummond, if I remember 
right, employs only two rhymes in 
his first eight lines, which is the 
essential thing, though he varies 
their position. 
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Bas. But what do you say to 
Shakespeare’s? If yours is the 
description of the only receipt for 
a sonnet, then the name is a mis- 
nomer for any of his. They all 
consist, I think, of three quatrains 
like those in Gray’s “ Elegy” (and 
with no more connection as to 
rhyme than they have), loosely 
bound up at the end by a single 
couplet. Can you possibly main- 
tain a definition of the sonnet which 
shall refuse that name to Shake- 
speare’s, and deny Wordsworth’s 
assertion that 


“With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart” ? 


Geof. I see the difficulty, and I 
will make all the concessions that I 
can. I am ready to allow that had 
Petrarch written in English, our 
penury of rhymes, as compared with 
the Italian plenty, might—nay, pro- 
bably would—have led him to 
modify his strict system; and that 
thus the deviations of Spenser and 
Shakespeare from their model are 
very excusable. I am _ willing, if 
you like, to make two classes of the 
English sonnet; the more loosely 
organised, at the head of which 
must stand Shakespeare’s—and the 
more closely coherent, the type for 
which are Milton’s: but I cannot 
possibly consider the first class, 
whatever its merits may be, as 
fulfilling the requirements of the 
sonnet in the way in which Petrarch 
conceived them, and Milton and 
Wordsworth (in his happiest efforts) 
accomplished them. 

Bas. Then you will give your 
vote, when we come to select our 
six, against even one of Shake- 
speare’s best ? 

Geof. Decidedly. They none of 
them impress my mind as do Mil- 
ton’s; they lack his stately gran- 
deur, and fail to give the same 
satisfactory sense of perfect finish. 
They may be perfect in their own 
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line; but it is a line, in point of art, 
laid on a lower level than Milton’s. 

Bas, That may be true; but yet 
—but yet—what profound thoughts 
lurk in single lines of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets! what a mysterious charm 
many of them possess! Who, that 
has seen as many years as I have, 
can read the one which begins, 
“Tired with all these, for restful 
death I cry,” and not own sorrow- 
fully how true is its indictment 
against “the world we live in” ? 

Geof. Hamlet, in his far-famed 
soliloquy, says the same things 
better. 

Bas. Yes; but without the inim- 
itable touch of tenderness at the 
end. What generous love, too, 
though extravagant and unjust in 
its generosity, breathes in the son- 
net which begins, “No longer 
mourn for me when I am dead”! 
What a powerful enchanter’s wand is 
waved (though for what a sorrowful 
purpose!) in the sonnet that opens 
with, “When to the sessions of 
sweet silent thought”! Before its 
sweet alliterative spell, grave after 
grave opens, and spectre after spectre 
of cares and losses long ago laid to 
sleep, comes forth to torment the 
mind; till, at its end—oh, splen- 
did tribute to friendship !—the be- 
loved name, spoken in the heart, 
not pronounced by the lips, puts 
them all to flight. Think, too, of 
that noble sonnet which tells us 
that love which can alter is not 
love at all, but something else; for 
that real love 


**Ts an ever-fixéd mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never 
shaken; 
It is a star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, Goma his 
height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips 
and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass 


come; 
Love _ not with his brief hours and 
wee 
But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom.” 


Hen. That is very fine. 

Geof. And perfectly true. 

Bas. Then, how well the diffi- 
dence of genius in its hours of 
despondency is expressed in the 
sonnet commencing, “If thou sur- 
vive my well-contented day”! and 
how well its just self-confidence 
in another which I will repeat to 
you, for I happen to remember 
it !— 


‘*Like as the waves make towards the 


bbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end; 
Each c - place with that which 
ore, 


goes 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 


Nativity once in the main of light, 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being 


Crooked ecli his glory figh 

TOO ec *gainst his glory t, 

And Time that gave, doth now ie gift 
confound. 


Time -_ transfix the flourish set om 


And del Poon the parallels in beauty’s brow; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to 
mow. 


And as times in hope, my verse shall 
stand, ; ; 
— thy worth, despite his cruel 


Geof. I wonder whether Brown- 
ing had the first four lines of that 
sonnet in mind when penning the 
speech in “ The Ring and the Book,” 
in which the criminal on the point 
of execution consoles himself by thé 
reflection that all men are like 
waves hastening to break on the 
shore of death; that the privilege 
of the more fortunate is but to ar- 
rive a little slower, of the gayest 
only to dance a little more wildly 
in the sunshine, than the rest. 
It is a fine passage; but, I think, 
scarcely in place in the mouth of 
the base man to whom its writer 
has given it. 

Bas. I do not read Browning. 
He speaks a language which I have 
never learned. The taste for his 
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poems is an acquired taste, and to 
me they have remained unsavoury 
delicacies. 

Geof. You have missed some- 
thing, then. Is .Browning in fa- 
vour at your university, Henry ? 

Hen. One of our tutors often 
quotes him; but any of our men 
who read poetry talk of Swinburne 
or Morris. 

Bas. They should be ashamed to 
talk of Swinburne. If I catch you 
listening to him I shall feel in- 
clined to scold you as Virgil did 
Dante, when he caught him heark- 
ening to the ignoble discourse of 
Simon and Master Adam, and to 
give his reason: “Ché voler cid 
udire é bassa voglia.” 

Geof. I advise you to stick to 
Morris. I am fond of him myself. 
He tells a story something in Chau- 
cer’s way. 

Bas. Has he written any son- 
nets ! 

Geof. I understand your rebuke. 
To show that the fine one which 
you last repeated was not wholly 
new to me, | will make one remark 
upon it, which is this: Being dif- 
ferently organised to one of Pe- 
trarch’s sonnets, it does not present 
the same ebb of thought, after the 
flood-tide, that they often do. Its 
main idea, that of the ravages of 
time, flows on uninterrupted through 
twelve lines, to dash itself, as against 
a rock, impregnable by the assaults 
of ocean, in the closing couplet, 
which so proudly declares the pre- 
rogatives of imperishable genius. 
Now by this an effect at once grand 
and simple is produced. Never- 
theless, the more complex harmonies 
of the Petrarchan sonnet, as devel- 
oped by our great English masters, 
are grander still. 

Bas. I say not nay. Yet let us 
linger with Shakespeare a while 
longer. Which of us can remem- 
ber another sonnet by him? 

Hen. I think I can. I learned 


one at home many years ago. It 
is this one :— 


‘‘That time of year thou may’st in me 
behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do 


bier — boughs which shake against 

the co: 

Bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet 
birds ; 


sang. 


In me thou seest the —— of such day, 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by-and-by black night doth take 


away, 
— second self, that seals up all in 


In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the deathbed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nour- 
ished by. 


This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy 
love more strong, 

To love that well which thou must leave 
ere long.” 


What makes you smile? 

Geof. I could not help thinking 
how very appropriate those lines 
were to the state of the reciter. 
They must have been even more so, 
if possible, when you first learned 
them, as you say, many years ago. 
You repeated them, too, with such 
feeling. But seriously, it is well, 
I think, to hear them from young 
lips, sitting, as we do, with all the 
flush of summer around us. Under 
some circumstances they might be 
too sad. 

Bas. 1 cannot walk under our 
lime-tree avenue in November with- 
out thinking of them. It is any- 
thing but a “bare, ruined choir” at 
present—in a week or two its in- 
cense will breathe more fragrance 
than any diffused by Eastern spices ; 
but when its green has turned to 
gold, and that gold paves the floor 
instead of enriching its roof, I see 
in it what Shakespeare saw—the 
image of a desolated temple. 


Hen. The new-made ruins of 
his day must have been a sorry 
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sight. We see them mellowed by 
the hand of time. 

Bas. There are sadder ruins (if 
people only had eves to see them 
with) than even fallen church-walls, 
—ruins, for which those who will 
have to answer should strive to 
place themselves in a moral attitude 
corresponding to Shakespeare’s pen- 
itent, dying on his bed of ashes. 

Hen. 1 wonder when Shake- 
speare wrote that sonnet? One 
would think at the very end of his 
life. 

Geof. Men feel old at very vari- 
ous periods. Look at Coleridge, 
writing his pathetic “ Youth and 
Age” before he was forty. 

Hen. Did he really? Why, you 
would say its writer must have been 
aged seventy. 

Geof. Look at Charles V , Tesign- 
ing the empire, worn out with age 
and infirmities, under sixty; while 
our statesmen now fight hard to gain, 
or retain, the command of a much 
larger empire at seventy and up- 
wards; and not long ago our Premier 
was over eighty. 

But to return to the sonnet 
which you so well recited. You 
there see, as in the former one, 
a single idea prevailing up to the 
final couplet, which contains its 
consequence. The close of life is 
painted in three beautiful images, 
one for each quatrain, and then 
comes the moral which the friend 
is to draw from it. 

Bas. Do you notice how the light 
fades away through the sonnet, an- 
swerably to the fading of life which 
it represents? In the first four lines 
you have daylight, although only 
that of an autumn afternoon; in 
the next four you have twilight, 
dying away into the night which 
prevails in the last four, only re- 
lieved by the red glow of embers, 


‘the fire in which will shortly be 


extinct. 
Geof. That, perhaps, is the reason 





of the perfect satisfaction this son- 
net gives one. Its sombre tints are 
in such complete harmony. 

Bas, Can either of you repeat the 
sonnet which begins, “ Poor soul, 
the centre of my sinful earth” ? 

Hen. I never even heard of it: 
my acquaintance with Shakespeare’s 
sonnets is of the slightest. 

Geof. I only remember its last 
line, “ And death once dead, there’s 
no more dying then,” accurately ; 
but I know that it is one of the 
finest of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
viewed from the spiritual side. 

Bas, Yes. It gives one good 
hope — especially when taken in 
connection with the undesigned 
and compendious confessions of 
faith in several of the plays—that 
our greatest poet’s “ruined choir” 
was not unvisited by the seraphim. 
I wish I could recall its words. As 
I cannot, I will say you the only 
other of Shakespeare’s sonnets that 
I remember just now. It is the - 
pendant to one I mentioned before, 
and contains four yet more beauti- 
ful lines than it does. In that 
sonnet love chases away sad mem- 
ories; in this he consoles for 
present sorrows :— 


‘‘When in disgrace with fortune and 
men’s eyes, 

T all alone beweep my outcast state 

And trouble deaf heaven with my boot- 
less cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 


Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends 


possest, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s 
scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost de- 
spising, 

Haply I think on thee—and then my 
state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heav- 
en’s gate : 

For thy sweet love remembered, such 
wealth b: 


rings, 
That then I scorn to change my state 
with kings.” 
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Geof. Truly a glorious sunrise 
of the soul. But oh the weakness 
of human nature in its best estate! 
Fancy Shakespeare desiring another 
man’s art, and discontented with his 
own vast possessions ! 

Bas. Should we not rather say, 
Great is the modesty, marvellous 
the unconsciousness, of the highest 
genius ? 

But you have indulged me long 
enough in wandering among what 
you have seen fit to call the more 
loosely organised sonnets. Let us 
now proceed to select our six best 
from those which present the higher 
type. I imagine that they will all 
be found in one volume, with “Jvhn 
Milton” on the title-page. 

Geof. Possibly ; but | propose, if 
only for variety’s sake, that we should 
first choose three of his, and then 
find our remaining three elsewhere. 

Bas. Agreed, since you wish it. 
Now, Uenry, which are your two 


_ favourites of Milton’s sonnets? 


Hen. The one on his blindness, 
and that on the massacre of the 
Waldenses. But then | know them 
by heart: some of the others I only 
know slightly, if at all. 

Geof. Further knowledge will 
scarcely lead to an altered choice. 
They are two of Milton’s very best. 
What concentrated power there is 
in that on the Piedmontese mar- 
tyrs! With what few vigorous 
strokes it paints to us the ancient 
faith, the simple life, the mountain 
habitation, the undeserved suffer- 
ings, of those hapless confessors 
whose 

“mm 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven”! 

Bas. Do you notice the added 
force given by alliteration to the 
lines immediately preceding, which 
tell us how the bloody persecutors 

* rolled 

Mother with infant down the rocks” ? 

and the way in which that verse 
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seems to make us hear the fall of 
the victims; and to hold our breath 
with horror as we watch them reach 
their sad resting-place, and lie 
motionless, shattered and dead, at 
the foot of the precipice ? 

Geof. If the expression in that 
sonnet is the more perfect, the 
thought expressed in the sonnet on 
Milton’s blindness is the nobler. 

Bas. Both the sonnets on that 
theme’ are very noble. The second 
to Cyriac Skinner has in it a strain 
of manly courage, which it does 
one’s heart good to read, after 
the unmanly complainings of some 
poets; and the one Llenry mention- 
ed is better than a sermon in the 
clear insight which it shows into 
what serving God really means, 
We owe much to Milton’s blind- 
ness. I suppose it was to some 
extent the cause, instead of being 
the effect, of those grand visions to 
which Gray ascribes it. You well 
know, too, the pathos to which it 
has given rise in “Samson Agonis- 
tes” and in “ Paradise Lost.” Also, 
did you ever reflect that it is a blind 
man who speaks in the beautiful 
sonnet on Milton’s dead wife? 


** Methought I saw my late espouséd saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the 
grave 


Whom Jove's a. son to her glad 
husband gave 
Rescued from Death by force, though 
pale and faint. 
Mine, as whom, washed from spot of 
child-bed taint, 


Purification in the Old Law did save, 
And such, as yet once more I trust to 


have 
Full sight of her in heaven without 


straint, 
Came ‘vested all in white, pure as her 
min 
Her face was veiled; yet, to my fancied 


sight, 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her per- 
son shined 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
I wabed, she ted, and day Wong 
w e an y ht 
back my night.” 


You observe he cannot even dream 
of his second wife’s face. Lle was 
M 
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blind when he married her; and 
therefore, when she visits his slum- 
bers, her face is veiled. 

Geof. But so is that of Alcestis, 
to whom he compares her, in Euri- 


pides. 
Bas. For a_ different reason. 
There, on the one hand, Admetus 


is not to be startled by the too 
sudden revelation of his wife res- 
cued from death; on the other, 
there is yet to hang about the re- 
stored Alcestis a shadow of the 
dark and sacred place whence she 
has come—hence her total silence, 
hence the veil which shrouds her 
face. But Milton, not guilty of his 
wife’s death like the selfish Adme- 
tus, looks forward in his fearless 
innocence to a “full sight of her in 
heaven without” the “restraint” 
which his blindness interposed on 
earth, and which her veil perpet- 
uates in his dream. So, when his 


Catherine vanishes, like Laura 
from his master Petrarch’s gaze, 


borne away on the pinions of de- 
parting sleep, it is a double night 
that day, by a strange contradiction, 
brings back to him—the loss of the 
bright vision and the sense of his 
own sightless state. 


Hen. 1 am glad that Milton 
loved the “ Alcestis:” it is a very 
favourite play of mine. I hope 


you have seen Leighton’s picture of 
her as she lies dead by the blue 
€gean, among her beautiful living 
handinaids. 

Geof. With Hercules grappling 
with Death in the background. It 
is the most charming English pic- 
ture I know from a classic subject, 
and deserves all that Browning has 
said of it. 

_ Bas. I should like to see it. 
Not “ Alcestis” only, but all the ex- 
tant dramas of Euripides were dear 
to Milton. Llow often we find him 
imitating him! He even dares, 
with both Auschylus and Sophocles 
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claiming the title by better right, 
to style him “sad Electra’s poet.” 
By the way, we must have the 
sonnet in which that expression 
counte, Geoffrey, will you say it 
to us? and mind you give “Col- 
onel” his three syllables in full in 
the opening line. 

Geof. 1 will be French for the 
nonce. Why we English ever got 
to pronounce it in our present ab- 


surd way, | know not. You see 
that in Milton’s day we knew 
better :-— 


* Ca Whovs” or colonel, or knight in arms, 
ose chance on these defenceless 


oors 
If dsed of pn Bey: did thee ever please, 
Guard them, and him within protect 
from harms. 
He can requite thee; for he knows the 
charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as 
these, 
And he can spread thy name o’er lands 
and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle 
warms. 
Lift not thy spear against the Muse’s 
bower: 
The great Emathian conqueror bid 


The “hears of Pindarus, when temple 


and tower 
Went to the ground; and the repeated 
air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin 


bare.” 


That seems to me an absolutely 
perfect sonnet. How well sense 
and sound correspond throughout 
it! The poet’s right to be protect- 
ed, the duty and the profit of guard- 
ing him, fill the first eight lines; 
while the two great examples of 
warriors who had acknowledged 
the claim, even allowing it to 
extend to inanimate things, echo 
through the two rhymes, thrice re- 
peated, of the last six. The under- 
thought is the imperishable quality 
of genius; typified by the standing 
of Pindar’s house erect in the deso- 
lation, when the temples and tow- 
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ers of Thebes went down before 
the fierce assault of the Macedonian 
king. 

Bas. You seem to hear the crash 
with which they came down, in 
Milton's lines; and the dead still- 
ness after, in the pause which the 
most careless reciter must make 
after telling us how they “ went to 
the ground.” 

Hen, Lysander must have been 
superior in poetic sensibility to most 
of the Spartans if he really spared 
the walls of Athens after listening 
to a Chorus of Euripides. 

Bas. It is an example of the 
power of what Plato meant by 
music to bring men’s minds into a 
justly tempered state. Notice also 
that it was Euripides, a poet who 
died somewhat out of favour with 
the Athenian people, to whom they 
owed this great service; and mark 
the inference that the benefits con- 
ferred by true genius survive all 
discords of political parties or re- 
ligious sects. Low notably this 
is exemplified by Milton himself ! 
Both his creeds, religious and 
political, differ widely from my 
own; yet it is my own fault if T 
ever read him without being the 
better for it. 

But it is growing late; we must 
come to some conclusion about the 
four sonnets that we have been talk- 
ing of. Which one shall we leave 
out? for we were only to choose 
three. Shall we omit that of the 
vision, on the ground of its imita- 
tion of the Italian school ? 

Geof. Certainly not; for here the 
pupil has surpassed his master. 

Bas. Then, shall we give up the 
pleading on behalf of the poet’s 
house, as on a less high theme than 
that on the Vaudois, and as on a 
less touching subject than that on 
the poet's own affliction? For my 
own part, I think the subject rep- 
resented ought to count for some- 
thing in art; and that though a 
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mean one, artistically treated, should 
be preferred to a noble one not done 
justice to, yet that a grand theme, 
really well handled, should (in spite 
of inevitable defects) be held to 
surpass a low one, even if wrought 


to all the perfection of which it is. 


capable. 1 have no doubt that 
Tenicrs accomplished all he under- 
took more completely than Ra- 
phael what he aimed at; but I 
would far rather possess a master- 
piece by the latter than by the 
former. 

Geof. True; but scarcely rele- 
vant here. Milton’s danger and 
his blindness were both personal 
concerns—ncither, in themselves, 
grand subjects; and I can no more 
refuse my admiration to the poetic 
fervour which, treating of the one, 
calls the old Greek warriors to ad- 
monish the furious cavalier, and the 
old Greek poets to defend the saered 
head of their worthy successor, than 
I can to the holier ardour which, 
reflecting on the other, unveils the 
order of the universe to us—the 
ministering angels, the obedient 
saints waiting patiently, with fold- 
ed arms, till their own time for 
active service shall arrive. 

Hen. What you have just: said 
helps me out of a difficulty. I al- 
ways thought it a little insincere 
in Milton to speak of himself in 
that sonnet as the man of the 
one talent in the parable—know- 
ing that, at least in our modern 
sense of the word, his talents 
were so many. But may he not 
have taken “talents” more in 
what I believe to be their Scrip- 
tural sense—as opportunities for 
serving God? Those might well 
be few to a blind man. 

Bas. 1 think he took talent in 
the usual sénse—genius is very 
humble: reconsider the context, and 
you will see. 

Speaking of our Lord’s parables, 
the reference to that of the Talents 
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has a fine effect in the sonnet on 
the Blindness; but there is one 
much finer in another sonnet to 
the Parable of the Ten Virgins. 

Geof. Yes; I know it. If the 
first eight lines of that sonnet had 
equalled its last six, it would have 
been one of Milton’s very best. 
These lines,—it is addressed to a 
virtuous young lady, Henry,—are 
as follows :-— 


“Thy care is fixed, and zealously 
attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of 


light, 
And hope that reaps not shame. There- 
fore be sure 
‘Thou, when the Bridegroom with His 
feastful friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid-hour of 


night, ia ait 
Hast gained thy entrance, virgin wise 
and pure.” 


Bas. Can anything be finer? 

Geof. Am | too fanciful in say- 
ing that Milton felt, not thought, 
that tne orderly sequence of those 
three rhymes, each responded to in 
its turn without variation of place 
by the three succeeding, was the 
fittest to help us to image to 
ourselves the stately advance of 
that grand bridal processior which 
he here calls up before our 
minds ¢ 

Bas. 1 think you are right— 
especially in using the word felt. 
Phese sort of correspondences are a 
matter of instinct, as I believe, to 
true poets. 

Geof. But to your question, Can 
anything be finer? Perhaps the 
sonnet in memory of a departed 
Christian friend. Will you say it 
to us, and let us judge? 

Bas. Willingly :— 


“When Faith and Love, which parted 
from thee never, 
Had spened thy just soul to dwell 
with God, 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthly 
Of death, called life, which us from 
life doth sever. 


Thy works, and alms, and all thy good 
endeavour, 

Stayed not behind, nor in the grave 
were trod ; 

But, as Faith pointed with her golden 


Followed thee up to joy and bliss for 
ever. 
Love led them on; and Faith, who knew 
them best 
Thy handmaids, clad them o’er with 
purple beams 
And —_ wings, that up they flew so 


drest, 
And spake the truth of thee on glorious 
themes 
Before the Judge; who thenceforth bid 
thee rest, 
And drink thy fill of pure immortal 
streams.” 


Geof. That sonnet always seems 
to me one of Milton’s most perfect. 
How well his more usual interlaced 
arrangement. of his last six lines 
suits his meaning here! And then 
you will not find a single weak 
place in all the fourteen, search 
them as you may. Thought and 
expression are alike elevated, and 
flow equally in one roll of majestic 
harmony from the beginning to the 
close. Then, too, it is so clear, 
You can take it in at one hearing. 
Indeed, so you can the Martyrs, the 
Alcestis sonnet, the sonnet where 
Ruth rhymes to ruth (a tiny blemish, 
I suppose), and that on the assault 
on the city. Now the long paren- 
thesis in the sonnet on the blind- 
ness makes it need a second hearing. 

Bas. It is well worth one. Was 
I far wrong when I said that we 
should find the six best sonnets in 
the English language to be Milton’s? 
for the worst of the half-dozen 
which we have been talking about 
will be hard to match, let alone to 
surpass, by a specimen culled from 
any of our other poets’ pages. 

Geof. That may well be; and as 
to settling which are the three best 
of these six of Milton's, I chink we 
might discuss the subject till mid- 
night, and yet remain uncertain. 
I incline, myself, to choose the one 
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you have last said to us, the one 
on the assault of the city, and the 
one on the slain Waldenses, as 
the three most absolutely perfect; 
but a very little arguing might 
unsettle me. 

I must ask you to leave the 
question about Milton undeter- 
mined, for this is nearly the hour 
at which my nephew and his 
friend were to call and row me 
home across the lake. Till their 
signal-whistle sounds through the 
darkness, let us try and settle our 
last three great sonnets. We must 
give Wordsworth a fair chance. 

Bas. Yes; his sonnets are good, 
very good, but only a few of them 
great enough to set by Milton’s. 

Geof. Ilow pretty his two son- 
nets on Sonnets are! 

Bas. Yes; one of them a little 
irregular, though, according to your 
strict canons. 

Geof. Those two fine sonnets of 
his on London asleep, and on our 
too great separation from nature by 
our artificial modern life—I mean 
that which begins, “The world is 
too much with us”—are perfectly 
regular. So is that good sonnet on 
Milton, which has in it these two 
perfect lines— 

‘“‘Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt 
apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was 

like the sea.” 


Bas. Ditto the companion—less 
fine, but oftener quoted—sonnet 
about “Plain Living and High 
Thinking.” 

Geof. Chiefly known for those 
few words, as is the case with so 
many of Wordsworth’s px 

Bas. Often with better reason. 
They sometimes contain one gem, 
and a good deal of twaddle. A 
sensible reader treasures the gem, 
and forbears to treasure its en- 
tourage. Now Wordsworth’s son- 
nets on the fall of Venice and 
the enslavement of Switzerland are 
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beth good throughout; but their 
structure is defective, by the Pe- 
trarchan standard, especially the 
latter. 

Geof. I wonder why Wordsworth, 
who altered so many things in his 
poems, maintained that anticipa- 
tion of the final “heard by thee” 
in his eighth line of the last- 
named. No doubt, for some rea- 
son that seemed satisfactory to 
himself. 

Bas. 1 cannot say that I think 
it would satisfy me if I knew it. 
I always, too, disapproved of “holy 
glee.” It is an obvious make-shift 
forarhyme. But, as you say, time 
presses. Give me therefore, re- 
serving more minute discussion for 
some future day, vour own favour- 
ite sonnet of Wordsworth, and 
then I will give you mine—in- 
comparably his grandest, as I 
think. 

Geof. My two favonrites, om 
what I may call personal grounds 
though, are that written in the 
Trossachs, the autumn colouring of 
which is so very perfect—and that 
by the sea. They have each a slight 
imperfection of form, which I 
readily pardon; but which, if we 
were formally weighing Words- 
worth’s merits, would have to be 
considered. I will repeat to you 
the latter. 

Bas. Say us both, please. I do 
not know the sonnet on the Tros- 
sachs so well as the other: I think 
it is not in my edition of the poet. 

Geof. Here it is:— 


*“*There’s not a nook within this solemm 


‘ASS 
But were an apt confessional for one 
Taught by his summer spent, his autumn 


ne, 
That life is but a tale of morning grass, 
Withered at eve. From- scenes of art 
which chase 
That thought away, turn, and with 
watchful eyes 
Feed it *mid Nature’s old felicities, 
Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more 
clear than glass 
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Untouched, unbreathed upon. Thrice 


happy guest, 
If from a golden perch of aspen spray 
— workmanship to rival May) 
e pensive warbler of the ruddy 
breast - 
That moral sweeten by a heaven-taught 


lay, 
Lulling the year, with all its cares, to 
rest.” 


Bas. Yes, that is lovely. It 
would be a pity to strike out “ Na- 
ture’s old felicities,” for the sake 
of more largely completing your 
rhymes, would it not? Our lake 
looked like the three within the 
poet’s reach, this evening, clearer 
“than glass untouched, unbreathed 
upon.” Now carry us to the sun- 
set on the sea. 

Geof. Willingly :— 


**Tt is a beauteous evening, calm and 
free; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad 
sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea: 
Listen! the mighty being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion 

make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 
Dear child! dear girl! that walkest with 
me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn 
thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 
Thou liest ‘in Abraham’s bosom’ all the 


year; 
And a at the Temple’s inner 
shri 


ne, 
God being with thee when we know it 
not.” 


Henry. Do you like “ not” rhym- 
ing with “thought” ? 

Geof. I cannot say that I do. 
But then one cannot stop to think 
about such things after having 
heard one of the greatest of God’s 
works—the sea—interpreted, sight, 
sound, and all, in so splendid a 
manner. It leaves one “ breathless 
with’ admiration. 

Bas. How beautiful, too, is the 
interpretation of the sweet uncon- 
sciousness of childhood! I wonder, 


however, at Wordsworth’s use of 
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“ Abraham’s bosom” as a synonym 
for God’s presence with His little 
ones. It is an expression conse- 
crated in Scripture to describe the 
end, not the beginning—the rest of 
the faithful departed. 

Hen. As far as | understand you, 
sonnet four in your list is either 
to be one of the two last said, or 
one of several mentioned before, 
but not minutely discussed. I can- 
not congratulate you on the exact- 
ness of the results attained by your 
criticism. 

Geof. It is all the fault of this 
sultry, hazy evening. What clear- 
ness of idea can one attain at such 
times? To-morrow, if the wind 
changes, or the first day that the 
west wind blows away the vapour, 
and the rocks and peaks stand out 
sharp against the blue sky, we three 
will scale our highest fell and make 
up our minds about everything, 

Bas. 1 told you that I had 
made up my mind about Words- 
worth’s grandest sonnet—No. 5, 
as Henry may write it down on 
the minutes of this important and 
most conclusive conference. It is 
not one of the sonnets thus far 
referred to. Its structure is, I 
think, the same as the * Trossachs.” 
It is the last of the ecclesiastical 
sonnets—that on Monte Rosa. 

Geof. | am ashamed to say that 
I do not possess that little volume, 
and so have not read it for years. 
Do you know the Monte Rosa son- 
net by heart ? ‘ 

Bas. Yes; and I have had to 
repeat it oftener than any of the 
others, because most people say 
what you say. Nearly always, too, 
I have had to repeat it twice, 
because the abundance of thought 
in it cannot be taken in at one 
hearing. The Monte Rosa, with its 
pure virgin snows, lit up by the 
heavenly glory, is taken as the 
symbol of the Incarnation in the 
first eight lines; then in the last 
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six it becomes the emblem of the 
Christian’s progressive holiness and 
hope in death. The transition 
from one to the other is abrupt, 
and would constitute a defect in 
the sonnet, if we did not remember 
that the poet trusted his readers to 
supply the suppressed connection 
between the two parts,—this, 
namely, that the member depends 
on the Head, that man’s life can 
be transfigured by a light from 
heaven only because God [Himself 
has become Man. Fine throughout, 
this sonnet’s three last lines appear 


to me truly magnificent. But 
judge for yourselves. It is as 


follows :— 


“*Glory to God! and to that Power who 
came 

In filial duty, clothed with love divine, 

Which made His earthly tabernacle 


shine 

Like ocean, burning with purpureal 
flame: 

Or like that Alpine mount which takes 

its name 

From roseate hues; far kenned at morn 
and even, 

In quiet times, and when the storm is 
driven 

Across its nether region's stalwart 
frame. 


Earth prompts, heaven urges—let us 
seek the light, 

Mindful of that pure intercourse begun 

When first our infant brows their lus- 


tre won. 
So, like the mountain, may we glow more 


bright, 
Through unimpeded commerce with 
the sun, ~ 


At the approach of all-involving night.” 


Hen. What a_ splendid idea! 
The glories of heaven caught and 
reflected more clearly as death ap- 
proaches. 

Bas. Yes; here the poet shows 
himself what a poet ought always 
to be—a divine interpreter of the 
parables of nature. The Alps are 
among the most splendid of natural 
objects; and are fit symbols, there- 
fore, for the most ennobling truth 
revealed to man. 

Geof. 1 remember reading that 
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sonnet in bygone years to my dear 
father. Irecollect, too, his exclama- 
tion, “I like it all but the last 
word. ‘Night’ is not like death to 
a Christian. He goes by it from 
cnight to day.” 
Bas, That objection could not 
be maintained. There is a sense 
in which death is called night to 
all alike in Scripture: “The night 
cometh when no man can work.” It 
s the cessation of all our present 
activities, and our rest after labour. 
Of death, considered in those as- 
pects, even such a night as_ is 
now settling down upon us may 
make a good emblem,—warmn, still, 
and peaceful. But depend upon 
it, Wordsworth’s “all - involving 
night” was of another sort. It 
was a fit image of death, considered 
as the revealer as well as the con- 
cealer,—as taking from us for a 
time the material world, in order 
to give us in exchange the higher 
world of ideas,—as veiling from us 
of a truth the works of creation, 
but only that it may unveil to us 
their Creator. It was of the kind 
which indeed hides the sun, but 
shows the stars. It was such a 
night as that of which poor Blanco 
White wrote in what I have heard 
called the finest sonnet in the Eng- 
lish language—a sonnet which, at all 
events, is among the first, and which 
I fearlessly propose to you to stand 
by the Monte Rosa one, which I 
see you have admitted to be fifth, 
as the sixth among the six greatest. 
Geof. Ihearmy comrades’ signal 
from the bay, so my words must 
be brief; for this is not going to 
prove one of those privileged nights 
on which you can see millions of 
miles farther than you can by day. 
But you and I, dear friend, who 
have seen what we loved best on 
earth pass into that sacred twilight 
which those better nights image to 
us, have an especial interest in a 
sonnet which all must own to be 
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first-rate alike in thought and in 
expression. Wish me good-night 
by saying it to me, and take in 
advance my assent to your propo- 
sition. 


Bas.— 


“Mysterious Night! when our first pa- 
rent knew 
Thee from report alone, and heard thy 


name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely 
frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ‘neath a curtain of. translucent dew, 
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Bathed in the rays of the great setting 
me 

Hesperus, with the host of heaven, 
came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man’s 


view. 
Who could have thought such darkness 
lay concealed, 
Within thy beams, O sun! or who 
could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stcod 
revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mads’t 
us blind? 
Why do we, then, shun death with 
anxious strife? 
If ~~ can thus deceive, wherefore not 
ife?’ 


THE BLACKBIRD. 


Upon the cherry-bough the blackbird sings 
His careless, happy song, 

As ’mid the rubied fruit he tilting swings, 
Heedless of Right or Wrong. 


No Future taunts him with its fears or hopes, 
No cares his Present fret; 

The Past for him no dismal vista opes 
Of useless, dark regret. 


Ah! how I envy him, as there he sings 
His glad unthinking strain, 

Untroubled by the sad imaginings 
That haunt man’s plotting brain ! 


All orchards are his home; no work or care 
Compels him here to stay ; 

His is the world—the breathing, open air— 
The glorious summer day. 


Below, Earth blossoms for him; and above 
Heaven siniles in boundless blue; 

Joy is in all things, and the song of Love 
Thrills his whole being through. 


From bough to bough its gay and transient guest 
Is free to come and go 

Where’er the whim invites, where’er the best 
Of juicy blackhearts grow. 
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His are these sunny sides, that through and through 
Ie stabs with his black bill; 

And his the happiness man never knew, 
That comes without our will. 


















Ah! we who boast we are the crown of things, 
Like him are never glad ; 

i By doubts and dreams and dark self-questionings 

We stand besieged and sad. 


What know we of that rare felicity 
The unconscious blackbird knows, 

That no misgiving spoils; that frank and free 
From merely living grows ? 


Haggard Repentance ever dogs our path ; 
The foul fiend Discontent 

Harries the spirit, and the joys it hath 
Are but a moment lent. 


The riddle of our Life we cannot guess; 
From toil to toil we haste, 

And in our sweetest joy some bitterness 
Of secret pain we taste. 


Ah! for an hour at least, when bold and free 
In being’s pure delight, 

Loosed from the cares that clog humanity, 
The soul might wing its flight. 


Then, blackbird, we might sing the perfect song 
Of Life and Love with thee, 

Where no regret nor toil, nor fear of Wrong, 

Nor doubt of Right should be. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF WILIBALD ALEXIS. 


Lone ago, in those dark and dis- 
tant ages before Switzerland had 
become a republic or been in- 
vaded by the British tourist, there 
dwelt, just at the spot where the 
Rhine turns a corner for the last 
time, a knight, Hans Preller of 
Lauffen—as honest a knight as ever 
lived within four walls. But he 
was as poor as he was honest. IIe 
had a true heart and upright mind, 
with nothing to live upon.  Llis 
domain was all rock or woud; there 
were barely oats enough for his 
horses; the wine of the country 
was even sourer than it is now; 
and the river was as unnavigable, 
having chosen, as early as the times 
we speak of, to make a fall of many 
fathoms exactly in front of the 
castle of our knight. 

Hence it had come to pass that 
arhyme had been made upon him, 
in the rude language of that un- 
polished century, which I blush to 
repeat, and which I only give to 
my readers lest I should be accused 
of keeping back from them a mon- 
ument of thought and _ national 
poetry. This is the couplet which 
the street Arabs of that epoch used 
to sing after him,— 

‘*Hans Preller of Lauffen, knight, 

Has nothing whatever to sup or bite;” 


Which was not strictly true; for 
the Rhine flowed by his castle, and 
there was nothing to hinder his 
quaffing as many goblets of it as he 
chose. He liveu chiefly on his own 
thoughts, and trout, for which he 
would fish for days together. Un- 
fortunately, however pleasant both 
might be, they were hardly nour- 
ishing, and all admirers of manly 
knighthood and old German honesty 
had the sorrow of beholding one of 
the order lank, lean, and haggard. 





Many a time would Hans stand 
upon his battlements, looking down 
the Rhine, with the heavily-laden 
vessels on its distant waters, and 
the waggons of merchandise on its 
highroads, and knights and horse- 
men lurking under lofty portals, 
ready to pounce down upon their 
prey. Then a sharp stab of pain 
would shoot through him; he 
would bite his nails; and the Evil 
One would whisper in his ear, 
“Why doest thou not likewise, 
Hans?” 

IIad not his still leaner cousin 
been appointed a governor of one 
of those new Rhine castles by the 
fat Bishop of Tréves? And what 
had that worthy prelate rejoined 
when asked touching the salary 
appertaining to the governorship? 
“My loyal vassal, to your left flows 
the Rhine; to your right lies the 
road to Frankfort!” Since then 
the lean cousin had grown nearly 
as fat as his liege of Tréves, and 
had huge joints daily turning on 
the spit in his kitchen, and wine 
flowing faster into his cellar than 
the coopers could provide vats for. 

“Look what they do in Ger- 
many,” the Evil One kept murmur- 
ing; “wilt thou not learn wisdom 
from them?’ 

But Ilans was an honest Swiss, 
and shook hishead. A truth-telling 
chronicler is compelled to add, it 
would have been somewhat dif_i- 
cult for our knight to do as they 
did in Germany; because, though 
fat bishops, castles, horsemen, and 
cellars were to be found in Switzer- 
land, as was also the Rhine, yet of 
rich travellers there were but few. 
And though those times were more 
prodigal of miracles than ours, 
such a miracle as a richly-laden ves- 
sel attempting to pass the Falls of 
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Lauffen,* or merchandise for the 
fairs taking the route of Lanffen 
Castle, could hardly be looked for. 
Thus matters came to a sad pass 
with Ilans Preller. Year by year 
his thoughts grew more bitter; year 
by year the trout (so at least his 
stomach thought) grew smaller; 
and in the ranz des vaches he 
seemed to hear each morning and 
evening the doleful refrain :— 


‘* Hans Preller of Lauffen, knight, 
Has nothing whatever to sup or bite.” 


When, one night, as the moon was 
shining full on his solitary bed, he 
eaught sight of his shadow—now 
the mere ghost of a shadow—re- 
flected on the wall, and thinking 
of what his shadow had _ once 
been, he was quite .overcome with 
emotion, and wiping away a tear, 
he exclaimed, “ Verily, ’tis the life 
of a dog that I lead!” 

Then stepping on to his balcony, 
which looked over the Falls, he 
began to meditate for the last time. 
His thoughts, put into the language 
of the nineteenth century, were 
somewhat as follows :— 

“What boots it that I am of 
noble family, a knight, and a free 
Swiss?) What boots it that I ama 
landed proprietor, with hereditary 
right to hang, spit, and roast what 
[ piease, if 1 have nothing in the 
larder, and cannot roast what I 
have, because it is all water or 
stone? What use is my wood? 
Every neighbour has as much as L 
And my stone? No one paves the 
roads. And my water? We are 
not in an African desert. What 
good is the daylight to me? The 
sun only reveals my poverty. Or 
night? I cannot sleep away my 
warts, because of the bellowing 
waterfall which dins them in my 
ears. And finally, what is the use 
of my honesty, of never having 
robbed a soul, if nobody is any the 








wiser, and it does not procure me 
even an Order, let alone a dish of 
lentils ?” 

And having thus meditated for 
the last time, he determined to pre- 
cipitate himself into the Rhine. 
One foot was already over the bal- 
ustrade, the other was following, 
and in another moment the cata- 
ract would have seized him, and 
it would have been all over with 
Hans Preller, when suddenly it 
seemed as if Nature had made a 
dead pause. The clouds stood still, 
the tops of the fir-trees ceased to 
wave, the moonbeams no longer 
trembled on the surface of the 
water, the Rhine stopped as_ if 
frozen; and Llans Preller, arrested 
in the act of springing down, re- 
mained sitting on the extreme edge 
of the balustrade, holding on by 
his hands. Just in the same pos- 
ture as himself, there appeared 
suddenly a curious being on the 
brink of the waterfall, dangling his 
legs down as he balanced himself 
with his hands on the crest of the 
waves. The machinery of Nature 
had only to be set in motion again, 
and he would be shot down quicker 
than thought into the gulf into 
which the knight had been about to 
precipitate himself. It would be an 
insult to [lans Preller’s understand- 
ing to suppose that he did not at 
once know who the old man was, 
with the snow-white beard and the 
little red eyes. It was not the 
Nymph of the Rhine, or the Genius 
of River Navigation; but was no 
other than the Spirit or Cobold of 
the Falls. 

In this there was nothing re- 
markable; for Cobolds appearing 
to brave knights was quite the 
order of the day. What was re- 
markable in the phenomenon was, 
that the Rhine should cease to 
flow, the water to fall, and the 
wind to blow; and that it should 





* Now more commonly known as the Falls of Schaffhausen. 
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be so silent round about that the 
knight at Castle Lauffen, where at 
other times you could only hear 
the thunder of the waters, could 
have heard the mayor sneeze across 
from Schaffhausen. This was re- 
markable, and pointed to some re- 
versal of the order of Nature. 

That the Spirit must have been a 
malicious one is to be inferred from 
his red eyes; and that he had a 
design upon the soul of our knight, 
we know from the compact which, 
before the French Revolution, was 
still to be read in the original in the 
archives of Lauffen. The learned 
Swiss Doctors now deny the obli- 
gation Ilans Preller entered into, 
thongh they do not deny the com- 
pact. But even assuming there was 
no design on his soul, Hans must 
certainly have promised something 
to the demon in return for such ex- 
treme exertions on his behalf. This 
point, however, is involved in great 
obscurity; and all we know with 
certainty is, that a scene followed 
fearful to witness, and fraught with 
great consequences for [ans Preller. 

The clouds moved once more; 
the pine-trees waved; the Rhine 
flowed on; the waterfall roared; 
and a flock of rooks cawed over the 
towers where Hans Preller stood 
trembling, as before him appeared 
in gigantic form the Spectre of the 
Rhine. And what increased the 
fearfulness of the apparition was, 
that this spectre now rose high as 
& mountain, now shrank small as 
a dwarf; now stood close behind 
him, now swam on the water and 
let himself be hurled down the 
waterfall, now cowered on a stone 
in the farthest thicket: but every- 
where Hans Preller plainly saw his 
red eyes, his broad mouth, and the 
smiling wrinkles round it, and heard 
the hoarse voice saying—‘“ This will 
I do for thee: [ will turn thy 
stone into bread, and thy river 
into wine. I will turn thy beetles 


and chafers into horned cattle, thy 
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midges into snipe and pheasants, 
thy nettles and thistles into cab- 
bages; the salmon and trout shall 
swim up the waterfall to thee, so 
that thou shalt need but to stretch 
out thy hand; the moss on thy 
roof shall become spinach, and thy 
cellar and larder shall be always 
full; and thou shalt have roast 
joints always turning on the spit.” 

“ But for how long?” the knight 
ventured to inquire, retaining in 
that fearful moment sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to sound the Spirit on 
the quality of his gift, to be sure 
that he had got hold of no ordinary 
devil’s gift of glittering gold which 
would speedily turn into chaff. 

“So long as the Rhine falls over 
these rocks; so long as the snow 
on the Jungfrau sparkles in the sun- 
light; until the ice of the glaciers 
all melts away,” the Spirit solemnly 


‘replied. 


“And what do you want in ex- 
change ?” 

“Nothing that can be of any 
value to thee.” 

“My soul?” cried Hans Preller, 
anxiously, 

“Only the Innocence of thy Pos- 
terity,” was the answer. 

To such extremely fair conditions 
our knight could offer no objections, 
and any pricks of conscience he 
might have had were fully set at 
rest by the assurance of the Spirit 
that his posterity should, neverthe- 
less, remain honest Swiss. 

It was now only a question of 
“TIlow?” Hans Preller seemed to 
think that as soon as the compact 
was made, the stone on which he 
stood ought forthwith to turn into 
bread, the waterfall into Burgundy, 
the brushwood on the face of the 
rocks into asparagus, and the whole 
air be filled with the aroma of 
roasted meats and wine. But it 
was not so. The stone remained 
stone; the water, water; and nature, 
nature. Even the rooks above the 
tower did not become pheasants. 
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The Spirit, who had- read _ his 
thoughts, smiled. 

«A true miracle,” said he, “ never 
violates the laws of nature; and all 
that a Spirit who is beyond his 
time can do is to advance or retard 
that time. A Spirit quartered in 
flesh and blood can do this for 
some ten years at the outside; 
whereas we who live in the water 
and air can do it for a couple of 
centuries. Besides, consider how 
foolish it would be if everything 
thou possessest were all at once to 
be changed into what I have pro- 
mised thee. For apart from the 
fact that Ido not know even what 
thou wouldst do with all the snipes 
and cabbages, the value of gold— 
if all thy stone were straightway 
converted into it—would suddenly 
be depreciated. Nor will 1 dwell 
upon the certainty that thy be- 
nighted fellow-citizens would burn 
thee as a sorcerer. I will only re- 
mind thee how sweet it is to owe 
that which we possess to our own 
industry, although thou wilt not 
understand in all its fulness the 
pride which swells the bosom of 
the man who gains his own live- 
lihood, until 1 have revealed my 
secret to thee. This cansists in 
inoculating thee, Hans Preller, a 
Knight of the Early Middle Ages, 
with the views and ideas of later 
centuries. In thy blindness, thou 
hast as yet no suspicion, my good 
knight, of what it is Lam giving to 
thee, nor how lightly it is paid by 
the innocence of thy descendants— 
a quality, moreover, that, in the 
ages when they will live, will be 
quite a superfluity. But when thou 
art inoculated, thou wilt wonder at 
my generosity, and wilt acknow- 
ledge that all the ordinary devil’s 
gifts of gold, silver, and jewels, and 
worldly pleasures, are a mere baga- 
telle—or, to use the language of 
our own time, mere chaff. and 
straw—compared to it. For even 
that story of King Midas is noth- 












ing to it. It is true he turned 
everything he touched into gold; 
but was it money? Lad it any 
value as currency? And it is 
still a doubtful point whether he 
could change air and water into 
gold, a power which my secret will 
give you; and it will be gold that 
is current in every land. Foratime 
will come when the gold of currency 
will have much more value than 
even the pure gold of King Midas.” 


Thus spoke the Spirit; but what 
further took place is unknown, for 
here the Chronicles of Castle Lauf- 
fen are silent. Those of Schaff- 
hansen only announce parentheti- 
cally, under date of that year, that 
in the following night the Rhine 
made a rumbling and thundering as 
if the world were coming to an end. 
Strange lights and fearful forms 
were seen hovering over the castle; 
and from out of the depths of the 
deepest dungeon issued groans of 
pain as of a world in travail. The 
main tower fell in with a great 
crash ; and it is supposed that the 
philanthropic Spirit performed the 
operation of inoculating Hans Prel- 
ler with modern ideas that night— 
an operation which it may be sup- 
posed would be somewhat more dith- 
cult and painful than the analogous 
operation on an infant in arms. 

The Swiss Chronicles forsake us 
utterly at this point. It looks as 
if many pages had been purposely 
torn out, and what now fuvllows 
is taken from an old Nuremburg 
Chronicle. 


Dreadful reports had spread far 
and wide of Castle Lauffen and its 
knight; and what enhanced the 
frarfulness of these reports was, 
that no one could make out ex- 
actly what they were. 

It was about that time that a 
rich trader of Nuremburg, one Peter 
the Sabot-maker—so called because 
his business consisted in selling Ger- 
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man wooden shoes to the Italians— 
was returning from Italy. Nobody 
crossed the Alps for pleasure in 
those days. Besides snow and 
avalanches, hunger and want, the 
traveller was exposed to wolves, 
bears, and robbers, who fell upon 
him in the mountain-gorges, and 
against whom he had to defend 
himself as best he could, for rate- 
paying had not then been invented 
in Switzerland. And honest Father 
Sabot-maker was right glad when he 
at last reached the opener country 
and more hospitable shores of the 
Rhine with a tolerably well-filled 
purse. Ile was a stout, florid-com- 
plexioned man; and he was just 
about to settle himself down in 
a shady spot and enjoy the cool 
breeze, which blew from across the 
Lake of Constance lying at his 
feet, when he became aware that 
there stood close beside him, under 
the nut-tree, an elderly gentleman 
of a goodly presence, and witha 
bald head. 

The latter slowly wiped his fore- 
head, drew a deep breath, and said, 
“l see, sir, you cannot sufficiently 
devour this ravishing prospect.” 

“Thank you; but for my part 
I am not hungry,” replied Peter. 
“But if I can serve you with a bit 
of roast kid and goat’s cheese, they 
are at your service.” 

“Who can think of eating with 
such a spectacle before his eyes?” 
said Llans Preller, the elderly 
gentleman with the bald head. 

“] pray your pardon, good sir; 
what spectacle is there before our 
eyes to hinder us from eating if we 
were hungry? There’s no Constance 
clown here, nor holy fathers to act 
us a play out of the Holy Books.” 

The knight smiled. 

“Ts that not a grand spectacle 
down below you?” he asked. 

“In Nuremburg we should call 
that a lake.” 

Again the knight smiled. 

“T mean,” he pursued, “the great 


whole — Nature — the landseape— 
the harmony in the brilliant colour- 
ing—the perspective.” 

Peter started at him with wide- 
open eyes. 

“ Pray excuse me; but you speak 
a language | don’t pretend to under- 
stand. Iam quite content if I can 


muster eneugh Milanese to settle 


accounts with my customers.” 

“The language 1 speak ought to 
be intelligible all over the world, 
even if you have not the words at 
your command. Dves not a certain 
indescribable feeling take posses- 
sion of you when the air comes 
gently sighing over the blossoming 
woods, and the waters of the lake 
reflect the deep blue of the heav- 
ens, and the distant shores float 
away in the soft misty heat?” 

“When it is hot,” returned the 
trader, “it’s very pleasant to feel 
the wind blowing over the water.” 

“ Well—and what did you think 
when you passed between the snow- 
copped mountains, by the huge 
giacicrs, and heard the avalanches 
thundering down the mountain- 
sides ?” 

“Thinking again!” muttered 
Peter. “But if you absolutely 
wish to know, I thought if all the 
snow were flour, and the glaciers 
oan what a happy land it would 

“Hm, hm!” said Hans Preller, 
not altogether displeased. “The 
idea is not so bad—taken in its 
right sense. But did not the tears 
Start to your eyes, were you not 
awed, and did it not seem impossi- 
ble to find words wherein to clothe 
the grandeur of your thoughts ?” 

“Why, no! As I knew the 
snow wasn’t to be turned by wish- 
ing into flour or sugar, I made the 
best of my way onwards.” 

“You must see the Falls of the 
Rhine at Schaffhausen now. That 
is a sight to make you pause—to 
astound you. There you will find 
the words you lack.” 
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“But that would be terribly out 
of my road.  Jesides, it always 
vexed me, whenever I pass that 
way, to hear the river making such 
a noise for no use on earth. To 
think—not, however, that it con- 
cerns me,—but to think that ships 
could sail the whole way from 
Cologne to Constance and Lindau, 
and further, if it were not for that 
foolish fall the river makes.” 

Fire and fury blazed in the 
knight’s face at these words. Ie 
looked at the trader as if he would 
devour him, and cried— 

“ What, you barbarian! would 
you ruin my waterfall?” But 
quickly recollecting himself, he 
added, “ Every one must serve an 
apprenticeship to wisdom; nobody 
was ever born wise. But I perceive 
in you a real, earnest desire to 
learn to appreciate the beautiful in 
Nature. IL beg you, therefore, to 
come and see me at my castle, and 
I can promise you sightseeing to 
your heart’s content.” 

Peter politely declined the invita- 
tion; but he might as well have 
spoken to the winds, for Hans 
Preller took the refusal as a mere 
matter of form, which it was quite 
impossible to believe could be seri- 
ously meant. When, however, they 
both rose at last, and Hans Preller 
found that the other really meant to 
continue his own road, a dark look 
came over his face, and he said— 

“ Nobody whom I have asked 
has ever refused to admire my 
waterfall ; and, as true as my name 
is Hans Preller, nobody ever shall. 
So do not persist in your refusal, 
which would only prove to me how 
uncultivated you are, and would 
put me in the embarrassing position 
of being obliged to force you to do 
what every man of proper feeling 
does of his own accord.” 

In vain the sabot-maker protested 
that he was not a man of feeling. 
Hans snapped his fingers: love for 
his fellow-beings forbade his be- 





lieving such a thing. But when 
Peter actually began to make pre- 
parations for his departure, in full 
confidence that his own fists a.d 
those of his two Nuremburg ser- 
vants would suffice to ward off any 
too eager desire to instil a feeling 
for Nature into him, he learned, 
unfortunately, how weak is all 
strength that proceeds only from 
ourselves. Hans Preller gave a@ 
whistle, and from bush and thicket 
there started forth a host of sturdy 
Swiss, whose fists would have in- 
stilled feeling for everything ima- 
ginable into beings of a far differ- 
ent order from our three Nurem- 
burgers. 

Peter was a stout but irascible 
man. He struck out right and left; 
but this availed him little, and in a 
short time he, with his two servants, 
was transported in a waggon to 
Castle Lauffen. 

Ilans Preller rode beside him; 
and having vented his anger in 
some round oaths, which Peter, in- 
spite of his sad plight, paid back 
with interest, he exclaimed— 

“Ts it not a sin and a shame 
that it should be necessary to con- 
strain aman of your position and 
education after this fashion ?”’ 

Peter, though violent, was shrewd. 
He thought he should get off on the 
cheapest terms by letting the fel- 
low have his way. So he lay quite 
still, and held his tongue until they 
reached the castle; and then, when 
Hans Preller politely invited him 
to alight from the waggon, he asked’ 
what he was now expected to do. 

“To see my waterfall. Or if 
agreeable to you, we will first re- 
store our forces with some light 
refreshment.” 

Peter declined “the light refresh-- 
ment,” as a vague feeling told him 
that he would have to pay for it, 
and he wanted to despatch the 
business which there was no get- 
ting out of as speedily as possible. 
‘“‘ Water,” he said to himself, “ costs. 
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” and consoling himself 


he advanced 


nothing ; 
with this reflection, 
towards the entrance. 

“I had almost forgotten,” said 
Hans Preller, smiling, as he pro- 
ceeded to open the door, “to de- 
mand the trifle from you which, 
according to established custom, is 
always paid in advance. You must 
pay seven batzen,* and then you 
can see as much, and look as long 
as you like.” 

“Seven batzen! What for?” 
cried the Nuremburger. 

“For seeing the waterfall,” re- 
plied the knight. 

“Seven batzen for water ?” 

“Yes, my dear sir; the water is 
Nature’s gift, but Z have made the 
steps and galleries. And do you 
suppose it costs me nothing to keep 
them up? not to speak of the in- 
terest on the capital.” 

“I won’t pay a copper penny,” 
exclaimed Veter. 

“But you will pay seven bat- 
zen,” replied Lans in a friendly 
tone, and with a smile. “You 
surely will not refuse; you, a rich 
merchant of the rich city of Nur- 
emburg, when two poor starving 
wretches—tailor-apprentices of your 
city—have just paid their batzen 
for the magnificent spectacle with 
the greatest pleasure. | was really 
sorry to take the poor devils’ miser- 
able savings ; still it was a pleasure 
to see the real hearty delight with 
which they gave them.” 

“Holy St. Siebald!” cried the 
sabot-maker. “In Nuremburg I can 
see everything I like—pumps and 
fountains—and need not pay a doit. 
And here, to see a common water- 
fall, | ain to pay as mach as would 
keep me in wine fur a week. Holy 
St. Siebald! you lighted frozen 
water as if it were wood-chips, that 
the poor people might warm them- 
selves by the fire, and demanded 
nothing in return but a ‘God bless 
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And here I am asked to pay 


you.’ 
? 


seven batzen for natural water 

“O you incorrigible shopkeeper- 
soul! you Nuremburg — ginger- 
bread- maker! you wooden pup- 
pet! what do you mean by com- 
paring my great natural wonder 
with such toy wonders as your 
turner-saint, a mere tyro and bun- 
gler in the sphere of the marvel- 
lous, fabricated for your poor under- 
standings? If St. Sicbald had taken 
a penny for his burning ice-chips, 
I ought to demand a ton of gold for 
my waterfall. Strictly speaking, 
you are not worthy to see it; but it 
is not for my sake, but for your 
own, that you shall see it, and pay 
the seven batzen. 

Peter’s face became the colour of 
a morella cherry. He rolled his 
eyes, clenched his fists, and ground 
his teeth till bis mouth foamed. 
Le could not speak for rage. 

“Will you?” asked the knight, 
curtly. 

The sabot-maker shook his head. 
He was prepared for everything, 
even for being bound hand and foot 
and dragged to the falls. Lle knew 
what he should do in that case. 
But no. 

“Far be it- from me,” said the 
knight, calmly, “to compel any one 
by the use of bryte force to do that 
which he has no inclination to do. 
You must see the waterfall volun- 
tarily ; and till you are ready, my 
castle shall afford you shelter avd 
protection, and time for meditatjon.” 

No svoner said than done, The 
heavy form of the Nuremburg sabot- 
dealer was packed as well as it 
would go into a small basket, a 
string was placed in his hand, 
a windlass whirred, the daylight 
turned into darkness, and a sudden 
vielent blow on the part of his 
body that first reached the ground 
told him that he had arrived at the 
place appointed for his meditations. 





* Equivalent to about a shilling. 
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As soon as he had unpacked 
himself, the basket was drawn up 
again, the trap shut, and Peter was 
alone with his thoughts in the dun- 
geon of Castle Lauffen. Damp 
straw, chains, spiders, lizards, and 
salamanders—in short, everything 
that romance requires of a good 
castle-dungeon was to be found 
here. On the other hand, a hero 
of romance would not have thought 
first of his own’ fate, but of that 
of his companions in misfortune. 
Peter, however, I am obliged to 
confess, gave no thought to his fol- 
‘ lowers, but was only exasperated 
that such a fate should have be- 
fallen himself. He bit his nails, 
struck the walls with his fists till 
the tears started to his eyes, and 
swore death and vengeance. Such 
an injury must be punished by 
king and parliament. Cost what 
it might, he was determined to sue 
the knight before the imperial or 
the secret tribunal—whichever then 
existed. 

He was not a little disappointed 
at finding that he still had his 
purse. If that had been taken, he 
should at any rate have known that 
ne had to deal with an ordinary, 
straightforward robber-knight, in- 
stead of with a soul-destroyer, who 
demanded things from a decent 
German citizen that made one’s 
hair stand on end. Nay, he made 
a solemn vow that he would remain 
here for the rest of his natural life, 
and moulder away alive, rather 
than do what the knight wanted. 
He did not, however, begin to 
starve straightway, but prolonged 
his life till the following morning 
with a piece of rye-bread. The 
water-jug he left untouched, pre- 
sumably because he thought it had 
been filled from the abominated 
waterfall. 

He found that it is possible, if 
not agreeable, to sleep on damp 
straw and cold stone when anger 
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has worn one out; and the ranz des 
vachcs next morning awakened him 
out of a sound and refreshing slum- 
ber. The trap-door above opened, 
and Hans Preller’s face appeared. 

“Good morning, Sir Sabot- maker; 
how are your feelings for nature 
this morning ?” 

No reply. 

“ Well, well! Iam in no hurry; 
your mind will open in time, as 
many others’ have done.” 

The trap closed. Night returned. 
The toads and lizards hopped and 
crawled once more around his bed. 
The same ideas and thoughts visit- 
ed the worthy man, and he spent 
this day like the last, except that 
he found his bread drier, and did 
not disdain a draught of water 
from the jug. Le reflected that 
the poor water could not help 
tumbling over the rock. Nature 
had shown it the way, and it sim- 
ply obeyed. 

But Peter the Sabot-maker down 
below little imagined what was 
passing in the knight’s bosom up 
above—little imagined that Llans 
Preller, at liberty, was suffering as 
much as he himself, immured in 
the castle-keep. For Hans Preller 
sat constantly for hours together in 
his leathern chair, his face between 
his hands, groaning— 

“Why, why has Nature endowed 
me with esthetic feelings which 
she has denied to so many millions, 
or has reserved for their posterity ? 
Why can I not at once live in that 
enlightened age, when the English 
will flock here of their own free 
will; when Russian princes and 
German students and rich Ameri- 
cans will come to admire; when the 
whole of Switzerland will be what 
the Waterfall of Lauffen is now ?” 

Peter had now heard the morn- 
ing Alpine horn seven times in his 
dark retreat; and, upon his host 
opening the trap-loor for the seventh 
time, and for the seventh time put- 
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ting the original question to him, 
he answered, without further hesi- 
tation, “ Yes.” 

Down whirred the basket, and 
the cords creaked as he was hoisted 
up again; but the sabot-maker re- 
marked that he was a full fourth 
lighter than he had been seven 
days before. Quite touched, the 
host embraced his guest. He would 
not hear of his going in such a con- 
dition to witness the spectacle. He 
must first strengthen himself; he 
must prepare himself for it with 
some breakfast— almonds from 
Italy, raisins, gingerbread, and 
dragées, and Schaffhausen Rhine 
wine to boot. Peter had not tasted 
such delicacies for a long while— 
namely, for seven whole days; and 
the honest knight was so moved 
that this time he opened the door 
at once, and left the payment till 
afterwards. 

It is asserted by the Swiss that 
the sabot-maker now stood by the 
waterfall with his eyes shut fast. 
He heard the roar of the water, and 
even let himself be splashed by it; 
but he refused to see it. Upon 
this point, however, implicit reli- 
ance cannot be placed on the Swiss. 
For though, on the one _ hand, 
Peter was still in a very exasper- 
ated state of mind, yet, on the 
other—at least so the Germans 
contend—it is difficult to believe 
that a Nuremburg trader would 
have given seven batzen without 
seeing what he got for it. 

On leaving, Peter opened his 
purse, and produced seven batzen. 
Hans Preller took the money, 
weighed it smilingly in his open 
palm, and said— 

“That is quite right, my friend, 
so far as you yourself are concerned ; 
but as a good master, you will of 
course also pay for your people?” 

“What! The fellows have pre- 
sumed to see the waterfall ? hat 
need had they to see it?” 

“ Why, my good friend, my hon- 


est merchant,” replied the knight, 
“you would not be so proud as to 
esteem your servants unworthy to 
enjoy that which you have just been 
enjoying? Nature is a great pos- 
session, belonging to the whole 
world. Rich and poor, high and 
low, have an equal right to it,— 
whence the term ‘natural rights,’ 
which, as the learned will inform 
you, are the same amongst all 
peoples, under all skies; and as I, 
a free knight, have admitted you, 
a mere burgher, without charge, 
surely you, as a good Christian, will 
not grudge your servants the same 
pleasure.” 

Peter dived down into his pock- 
et, but growled out that he thought 
servants ought to pay only half- 
price. The knight smiled. “ That 
is only the case,” he rejoined, 
“where persons of rank give what 
they like. But here, in Switzerland, 
all men are equal—in paying.” 

But what was the astonishment 
of the sabot-maker when he found 
that he was not to get off with twice 
seven batzen! For not only had 
his ungrateful varlets been seized 
with the unaccountable desire to 
see the waterfall every day, but 
they had gone to see it many times 
each day; and for the amount 
chalked up against them on the 
door, the rogues might have drunk 
half the wine in his cellar at Nu- 
remburg. 

The tears stood in his eyes; but 
he was quite merry, and laughed, 
and now wanted to enjoy every- 
thing. 

He let himself be led down un- 
der the falls, and then let himself 
be ferried across to see them from 
the other side. A man was so 
good as to hold a couple of pieces 
of coloured glass before his eyes, 
and he saw the Rhine turn green, 
and blue, and yellow; and he gave 
the man as many batzen as he 
asked for, and the same to the 
boatman, and to the fellow who 
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handed him in. Then a poor-box 
was held out to him, and he grace- 
fully offered up what Hans Preller 
told him. The cowherd pulled off 
his cap, and reminded him of the 
great service he had performed. for 
him every morning; and as he did 
not immediately seem to under- 
stand, the knight explained— 

“That is the happy child of 
nature who announced the sunrise 
to you every morning with his 
horn. You must have slept through 
it.” 

“ But I did not see the sun,” the 
Nuremburger indignantly burst 
forth, “and I did not tell him to 
wake me when I was asleep.” 

“But was it the poor man’s 
fault,” said the knight, “that you 
did not see the sun? He wished 
to soften your heart by his touch- 
ing rural strains, and to direct 
your attention to a wonder, which 
the unforewarned mind is apt to 
overlook, or set down as common- 
place. Besides, it is a custom I 


have established, that all travellers. 


should be moved to give some 
trifle to the good-natured, disinter- 
ested fellow for his obligingness, 
which springs from no paltry desire 
for reward; and I will not have so 
ancient and honourable a custom 
fall into disuse.” 

Having, with a moved heart, 
paid the required batzen for the 
sun which he had not seen, the 
Nuremburger thought he had at 
last discharged every obligation ; 
but imagine his surprise when Hans 
Preller produced a small bill for 
food and lodging, where it was 
no longer a question of batzen, but 
of silver dollars and gold crown- 
pieces. 

“What conveyance is this?” cried 
he. “I know nothing about it. 
So high a fare would not be de- 
manded from the King of Bo- 
hemia !” 

“The conveyance, my friend,” 
said Hans Preller, presently, “is 
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the one I had to hire to conduct 
you hither, as, if you remember, 
you were not in a state to walk. 
And bear in mind, too, that Swit- 
zerland is not Bohemia; that in 
Bohemia you have plains, whilst 
here you have mountains. It 
follows as a natural consequence: 
that carriage-hire is more expen- 
sive; and you may be thankiub 
that I was able to get a conveyance: 
at all. Moreover, I see that my 
clerk has not even put down the 
back-fare, for it is only just that 
you should compensate the man 
for the time during which he 
could make nothing. The rule is 
to pay a second fare, but from you 
we will be content with half, which 
I beg you will add to the bill.” 

At last everything was settled in 
the castle, and Peter the Sabot- 
maker’s heart began to beat more 
freely when he heard the creaking: 
of the drawbridge as it was raised 
behind him, although he foresaw 
that he would be expected to pay 
escort-money to the knight for his 
kindness in accompanying him, and 
guide-hire to the runner who pre- 
ceded them to show the way—as 
well, of course, as return-money. 

But Hans Preller was in capital 
spirits, jesting away in that free, 
outspoken fashion peeuliar to the 
child of nature, which can offend 
no one, since it comes merely from 
a frank, open-hearted disposition. 

“Tf you would not mind mak- 
ing a slight detour,” he said at 
length, as they came to a e 
a the roads divided, “ t yned 
show you something eminently re- 
markable. An old fellow-country- 
man of mine lives there. Many 
years ago he was in the service of 
a gentleman of rank in the vicinity, 
acting as hall-porter ; and! one night, 
when robbers were breaking into 
the house, he fought so bravely for 
his master, that the whole world 
rang with praises of Swise- fidelity. 
He has now, im remembrance of 
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that night, had a wounded lion cut 
in the rock to represent himself,— 
for he came off a cripple,—and he 
has built a hut hard by, and is so 
ood as to show the lion—that is, 
Fimself —to every stranger who 
cares to see it; and, at the same 
time, he explains how splendidly 
he fought that night. For this 
courtesy it is the custom to give 
him a small fee.” 

Peter was now in a frame of 
mind to believe and admire every- 
thing that was demanded of him, 
and he hastily plunged his hand 
into his pocket without having seen 
the lion or the veteran. Llans” 
Preller smiled, and accepted the 
money for him. 

They arrived at length at the 
point where they were to separate. 
The accounts were all settled; they 
had shaken hands,—when  sud- 
denly the Nuremburger remem- 
bered that he had not paid any-, 
thing for the almonds and raisins, 
and the pint of Schaffhausen wine. 

“Tell me, | pray you,” said he; 
“what do I owe you for them? 
I could never forgive myself if I 
were to remain in your debt.” 

At this the knight became quite 
wroth. 

“If you were not a dear friend, 
I should answer your question in 
a different fashion. I am a plain 
man and an hunourable Swiss, and 
I never desire to be anything else; 
for the Swiss are celebrated through-- 
out the whole world for their fidel- 
ity, honesty, and hospitality. Shame 
upon me if I were to let a guest 
pay for what I had set before him! 
Of what you have partaken let 
nothing more be said. If I should 
ever come to Nuremburg you will 
do as much for me. Farewell!” 

“If | could but have the chance !” 
groaned Peter, as soon as he was 
sure the knight was out of earshot. 
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He clutched his purse, and pressed 
it closer to him—not for fear of its 
being stolen, but because it was 
empty—and he set off on his road 
homewards, 

“It is at any rate a good thing, 
master,” said one of his servants, 
endeavouring to cheer him up, 
“that it was no robber-knight, as 
I had at first imagined, but a good, 
honourable gentleman; and one has 
the comfort of knowing what one 
has spent one’s money for.” 


We have no record that Peter 
the Sabot-maker’s accounts of what 
had befallen him near Schaffhausen 
in any way increased the popular 
superstitions regarding Castle Lauf- 
fen. What is certain is, that he 
recommended the very same road 
to other rich merchants, who, in 
turn, frightened no one away by 
the reports they brought back. We 
may assume, therefore, that each 
was anxious the other should ex- 
perience what had befallen himself ; 
and those who reaped the benefit 
were Hans Preller and his descend- 
ants. 

Times gradually improved, and 
in his old age Hans Preller had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the free 
advent of travellers eager to see the 
famed falls of Lauffen. On _ his 
deathbed, in a voice of prophetic 
emotion, he spoke to his children 
these words— 

“Keep what Nature has given 
you, and in spite of all revolutions 
you will be rich and happy.” 

His family prospered visibly. 
The Hans Prellers* spread like 
locusts over the whole country, and 
having dropped their title of no- 
bility, which is hardly compatible 
with republican institutions, their 
descendants are to be traced to this 
day in the guides and hotel-keepers 
of Switzerland. 





* The name “Preller” comes from ‘‘prellen,” which signifies to ‘‘do” or 
** fleece.” 
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BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—PART IX. 


XXVII.—OVERLAND WITH CATTLE-——THE START—THE STAMPEDE, 


At last the mustering was com- 
pleted. The stores and rations 
necessary for the requirements of 
the journey, and the supplies for 
the new station during the first six 
months, were all packed upon a 
great bullock-dray, to be drawn by 
twelve huge oxen. The men had 
been hired. They were six in num- 
ber, of whom one was a_ bullock- 
driver and another a cook. Two 
blackboys were also to be attached 
to the expedition, thus making the 
total number ten. They were,— 
John, in charge; Desmard; four 
drovers; a bullock-driver; a cook, 
and two blackboys. 

As it was highly necessary to 
watch the cattle at night, the 
party were told off into regular 
watches, with the exception of 
the bullock-driver and cook, whose 
duties exempted them from this 
part of the work, and of the two 
natives, on whom little or no re- 
liance could be placed, the tempta- 
tion to sleep proving sometimes too 
strong for them. The night was 
thus divided into three watches of 
four hours each, each watch con- 
sisting of two men. ‘Twenty-two 
horses had been shod, and were 
divided amongst the party, in the 
proportion of one each to the bul- 
lock-driver and cook, two night- 
horses, and two to each of the other 
members, with two spare ones. 

Of the two native boys who were 
anxious to follow Jolin’s fortunes for 
a time, one was about fifteen years 
of age, the other about fourteen. 
The eldest, “ Blucher,” was rather 
an uncivilised lad, not having 
been much in contact with whites, 
but of an energetic disposition. 
The other, whose appellation was 


“Gunpowder,” was a gentle, quiet 
boy, with a mild face, large soft 
eves, and curly hair. Blucher, 
indeed, had only made up his 
mind to go with the cattle a day 
or two before they started, owing 
to an altercation which had taken 
place between him and the Un- 
galirnn cook. Native boys em- 
ployed on a station are almost al- 
ways fed by their master’s hand, 
or from the kitchen. The employer 
cuts off a large slice of bread and 
beef, and pours out a liberal supply 
of tea; and the boy seats himself 
outside on the ground, very much 
more contented with this meal 
than if he had had the trouble of 
cooking it himself. This is often 
done to protect him from the ra- 
pacity of his friends, with whom 
he is bound by his tribal laws to 
divide his food, and partly to save 
the time they invariably waste in 
cooking. 

The blackboys are quick at appre- 
ciating differences in the social scale, 
and a single look enables them to 
distinguish between a master and 
a mere whitefellow. It pleases 
them to have their food from their 
master’s table, or cooked in the 
kitchen; and as they are through- 
out their lives mere children, they 
are much humoured, and their pre- 
sence tolerated about the head- 
station buildings. 

The kitchen-woman on Un- 
gahrun had but a short temper, 
and the boys having been brought 
rather much forward during the 
mustering, through which they had 
been of the greatest service, got into 
the habit of walking into the kit- 
chen for the purpose of lighting 
their pipes at the stove, notwith- 
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starding that a large fire burnt 
under a boiler outside. To their 
minds, the fire inside the house 
gave a much sweeter taste to the 
pipe they loved. 

Blucher, as usual, had marched 
into the room on the morning in 
question, coolly ignoring the re- 
monstrances of the irritated woman, 
when her passion getting the better 
of her, she made a rush at him with 
the poker, which, perhaps, she had 
heated on purpose, and touched 
him on the bare leg—for, like all 
his race, when not on horseback, he 
doffed his trousers and boots, and 
wore nothing but a Crimean shirt. 
The pain of the wound was as 
nothing to the indignity. With a 
bound he rushed into the “Caw- 
bawn Humpy,” his eyes flashing, 
with insulted pride exclaiming, 
“Missa Fitzgell, White Mary 
cook’em me,” pointing to his leg,* 
nor could Fitzgerald’s remonstran- 
«es or condolences avail anything; 
Blucher tendered his services to 
John, who, finding that Fitzgerald 
did not object, exchanged him for 
another boy whom he had purposed 
taking. 

Blacks are excitable to the last 
degree, extremely fond of change 
and adventure, and, in their own 
way, brave enough. Blucher and 
Gunpowder, on the eve of their 
departure for a new country, where 
they would be certain to come in 
contact with myalls,t were looked 
upon as embryo heroes, and enter- 
tained their admiring tribal breth- 
ren with much boastful promise 
of future daring—indeed, so much 
enthusiasm sprang up in the tribe, 
that even the greyheaded old men 
assailed John to be allowed to ac- 
company him. 

The day of departure came, the 
gates of the herding-yard were 


thrown open, and Fitzgerald sitting 
on his horse on one side, with John 
opposite, counted out the squeezing, 
roaring, many-coloured crowd; and 
the number being ascertained, a 
start was effected. The men mount- 
ed, and the overland journey to the 
new home, nearly 600 miles away, 
commenced. 

During his stay on Ungahrun, 
John had made two or three short 
trips with cattle, and the experi- 
ence thus gained gave him much 
confidence. His measures were care- 
fully weighed beforehand; and his 
knowing exactly how to meet any 
difficulty which might arise, assisted 
greatly in making matters smooth 
and pleasant for all parties. The 
bullock-dray with the cook had 
started very early, and the driver 
was ordered to halt at a certain 
spot about 13 miles distant, where 
John intended making his first 
camp. The usual travelling dis- 
tance for cattle is from 7 miles 
to 9 miles per day; but being fresh, 
and not inclined to eat, they could 
have gone considerably farther. 
They march along evidently very 
much displeased with having their 
long-accustomed habits broken into. 

On the run, when left to them- 
selves, they feed the greater part of 
the night; now they have to learn 
to sleep during the cool dewy dark- 
ness, when the grass is sweetest, 
and march, march, march during 
the hot dusty day, picking up a 
scanty meal by the roadside, off 
what has probably been walked 
over by half-a-dozen mobs of sheep 
and cattle within the last fortnight. 
They dislike exceedingly feeding 
on ground over which sheep have 
grazed: they cannot bear the smell 
left behind them by those animals; 
it disgusts them; besides which, 
the sheep crowd together in great 





* All white women are termed ‘‘ White Maries’ by the natives. 
+ Wild, uncivilised aboriginals—Jangalis. 
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numbers, and tread down and de- 
stroy more than they eat. Now 
and then a roar breaks from one of 
the exiles, who remembers an old 
mate left behind, or perhaps two 
or three grown-up members of her 
family; or some hobbledehoy of a 
steer cannot forget his mother, or 
they think in concert of the sweet 
wattle-shaded gullies and rich pas- 
tures of Ungahrun, and bellow dis- 
consolately a bovine version of 
“Home, sweet home.” The men 
are disposed in a half-circle behind 
the cattle, at some distance from 
one another. The pace is very 
slow; and although for the first day 
or two they cannot well do their 
work on foot owing to the unsteadi- 
ness of the cattle, they allow full 
rein to their horses, who graze con- 
tentedly as they walk behind the 
mob, managing to chew the grass 
almost as well with the bit in their 
mouths as without it. 

The cattle will not camp in the 
middle of the day yet; and the 
men, who are old drovers, have 
taken care to provide some food 
with which they satisfy themselves, 
washing it down with cold water 
from the nearest water-hole. About 
four or five o'clock in the evening, 
they come in sight of the camp 
chosen for the night’s resting- 
place. It is a pretty timbered 
ridge, covered with green grass, 
The bullock-dray is drawn up at a 
convenient spot, near which a large 
i fire burns, its smoke curling away 
up among the dark-leaved trees. 
The bullock-driver and cook are 
busily engaged in erecting a couple 
-of tents, the smaller of which is to 
be occupied by John and Desmard. 
“The men are to share the other, and 
the immense tarpaulin which covers 
the bullock-dray with its load, and 
-extends on each side of it propped 
up by forks, between them. 

The deep-sounding bullock-bells 
_jangle down in the creek, and the 
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spare horses have been hobbled out, 
and feed all round. It is too early 
as yet to get into camp, for the 
cattle have walked unceasingly. In 
a few days they will be glad to 
graze, and then the arrival at cam 

can be timed properly. The feed 
here is good, but they will not look 
at it. They turn and march home- 
wards in a body, on being left to 
themselves for a moment, and are 
continually brought back. A cooey 
from the cook announces supper, 
and half the men start for the camp 
to make a quiet meal before dark. 
This will probably be the worst 
night during the whole journey. 
The second half of the party are 
afterwards relieved by the first; and 
as they discuss the evening meal, 
they discuss also the likelihood of 
a quiet camp or a rush off it. 

Cattle are very liable to be fright- 
ened off their camp during the first 
few nights on the road; and when 
this occurs, a tremendous stampede, 
with serious consequences some- 
times, takes place, and ever after- 
wards the cattle are on the watch 
to make a similar rush. This is 
more particularly the case with a 
mob of strong, rowdy bullocks; and 
some breeds of cattle are naturally 
wilder than others, and therefore 
more inclined to start. 

The Ungahrun herd had a con- 
siderable strain of Hereford blood 
running through it, as any one 
might discover by the numerous 
red bodies and white faces; and the 
cattle, although very fine and large- 
framed, were characterised by the 
rather uneasy nature of that cele- 
brated breed; besides which, the 
presence in the mob of the wildest 
animals on the run and a number 
of scrubbers might lead to a stam- 
pede at any moment, and on this 
account great precaution and vigi- 
lance were maintained. 

Fires had been lighted at stated 
distances, in a circle large enough to 
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permit the travelling herd to move 
about easily within it. Llorses rid- 
den during the day were exchanged 
for fresh ones, and the cattle were 
slowly driven into the centre of the 
fire-enclosed ring. Night comes 
on, but they think not of lving 
down. Incessantly moving, tley 
keep up one continuous roar, and 
endeavour to walk off in every 
directiun. All hands are busy keep- 
ing them back. The night is very 
dark, but one can see the forms 
moving out between the fires. 
When one goes another follows, 
and so on in a string. It takes 
the men all their time to keep 
them in. 

West had just made his way 
from one fire to another, meeting 
Fitzgerald there, who had come 
from his sentry-duty between it 
and the fire beyond, and they have 
driven in the cattle as they came ; 
but looking back again, they each 
see the determine! brutes stringing 
out as fast as ever. They turn 
their horses, and with suppressed 
shouts, force them back, and re- 
turning, meet once more to repeat 
the same over again. Between 
almost every fire the same thing 
is going on. 

The night is quite dark; the 
uproar is tremendous. One or two 
men have already mistaken their 
comrades’ horses for stray cattle, 
and have called forth a volley of 
curses by using their whips. 

“Way!” “ Look back!” “ Head 
on there!” “Come out o’ that!” 
“Way woh!” “Look up!” are 
hear in all directions, 

“T'll tell you what, West,” says 
Fitzgerald, “you'll have to ring 
them. Vass the word round for 
all hands to follow one another in a 
circle, at a little distance apart.” 

This plan succeeded admirably. 
No sooner does a cunning beast 
try to make its way out after the 
sentry has passed, than another 


sentry, moving up in the circle, 
observes it, and is immediately 
followed by a third and fourth, 
and so on continually. The cattle 
ring also. They at last get tired of 
the continual motion and _ bellow- 
ing, and some lie down, but not 
for long. They are up again, and 
the same thing occurs once more.. 
After about four hours they become 
a little quieter, and half the men 
are despatched to the camp to get 
some sleep, leaving the other half 
on duty. The watch who have- 
turned in still keep their horses 
tied up in case of accident, and 
their comrades on duty are obliged 
to be very active; but a number of 
cattle are now lying down. About 
half-past two in the morning the 
first watch is called, and the rest 
obtain a short repose until a little 
before daybreak, when they are- 
roused by the cook, who has been 
preparing breakfast during the last 
half-hour. 

After the morning meal, they 
proceed to catch their respective 
nags from among the horses which. 
have been brought up by Gun- 
powder, whose turn it is for that 
duty, and follow the cattle, which 
have been making the most vigor- 
ous efforts to leave the camp since 
the rising of the morning star. 
They head them northwards, and 
once more the creatures are lining 
each side of the road in a long 
string. The rest of the men hav- 
ing finished their meal and changed 
their horses, follow them, leaving 
the bullock-driver and cook to- 
bring up the rear with the baggage,. 
and ore of the blackboys to follow 
with the spare horses. The cattle- 
are inclined to feed this morning; 
and about eleven o'clock the dray 
and horses come up and pass om 
ahead about a mile. The cook 
makes a fire, and has dinner ready 
by the time the cattle come up.. 
Each one fills the quart he car- 
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ries at his saddle-dee, and helps 
himself to bread and beef; and 
the dray starts on ahead for the 
appointed camping-place, arriving 
there about half-past two or three, 
when the preparations for the even- 
ing meal are again commenced. 
The cattle camp very much better 
the second night, and half of the 
men turn in immediately after sup- 
per. Ina night or two the ordin- 
ary watch of two men will be quite 
sufficient. Fitzgerald takes leave 
of the party next morning, and 
returns, after shaking hands with 
John and cordially wishing him 
prosperity. Desmard is also made 
happy with an assurance that 
Jacky-Jacky shall be shifted on 
to the tenderest feed on the whole 
run. 

And now John is in sole charge. 
Upon him depends the _responsi- 
bility of the whole undertaking. 
Desmard’s society is a great boon 
to him; for although he mixes 
freely and converses familiarly 
with his men to a certain extent, 
the maintenance of authority de- 
mands that he shall live apart 
from them; and without the young 
new chum he would have been very 
lonely in his camp. The weather 
is gloriously fine as usual, and the 
travelling is quite a pleasure-trip. 
John rides on ahead, selects a suit- 
able spot for a camp, examines the 
watering-places, and the cattle graze 
leisurely along. 

Some of the men walk, leading 
their horses, in order to spare them 
as much as possible, the loosened 
bits enabling them to browse as 
they follow behind the mob. Here 
a drover sits side-saddle fashion for 
the sake of ease, idly flicking at 
the grass tussocks with his long 
whip; there one snatches a few 
moments to read a page ina yellow- 
bound dona. lifting his head now 


and then to observe how his charge 
are getting on. The blackboy 
with the cattle has fastened his 
horse’s rein to the stirrup-iron, and 
allows him to feed about, while 
he moves from tree to tree, his 
hand shading his upturned eyes as 
he scrutinises each branch in his 
search for the tiny bee which manu- 
factures his adored chrw-gagh-bag ; * 
or with catlike stealthiness, waddy 
in hand, cautiously stalks the un- 
suspecting kangaroo-rat or bandi- 
coot. 

The cattle have quictly selected 
their respective places in the line 
of march; a certain lot keep in front 
as leaders, and the wings, body, 
and tail are each made up of ani- 
mals who will continue to occupy 
the same position all the way, un- 
less compelled by sickness to change 
it. The sharp-sighted experienced 
drivers already know many of them 
by sight so accurately, as to be able 
to detect the absence from the herd 
of any portion of it. At sundown 
they draw quietly on to the camp, 
and are soon lying down peace- 
fully, and the two men appointed 
for the first watch mount the night- 
horses, and allow all hands to get 
tosupper. At ten o'clock they calf 
West and Desmard. 

John has taken the young man 
into the same watch with himself, 
partly to guard him against any 
practical joking which his sim- 
plicity may give rise to, and partly 
to supply any want of precaution, 
or remedy any inadvertent neglect 
occasioned by his inexperience. 

They come out of the tent. All 
is dark night. The fire burns 
brightly, and throws a ruddy glow 
on the white tent. The dim out- 
line of the bullock-dray, with its 
tarpaulin-covered load, looms against 
the dark background a little way 
off. The two blackboys, stripped 





* Sugar-bag—the native pigeon-English word for honey. 
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naked, lie almost in the ashes of 
the fire; their clothes are scattered 
about; their new blankets, already 
spotted with grease, dirt, and ashes, 
are made use of by a couple of 
dogs who belong to the bullock- 
driver. Buckets, pots, and camp- 
ovens stand together in a cluster. 
Everything is hushed and quiet. 
As West and Desmard stand at 
the fire filling their pipes, they 
can detect dimly the extent of the 
great cattle-camp by the reflection 
of the various fires on the tops of 
the trees. How quiet the cattle 
are! not a breath is heard. The 
sound of the large variously-toned 
bullock - bells comes melodiously 
from where the workers are feeding 
half a mile away. 

Now a horse’s tread is heard, and 
the figure of a horse and his rider 
issues from the darkness into the 
bright firelight. The man dis- 
mounts. “All quiet?’ asks John. 
“Yes,” answers the watch; “not 
a stir out of them yet.” Another 
watchman now rides up on the 
other side, his horse shying slightly 
as he nears the tent, and makes a 
similar report. John and Desmard 
mount, and make their way round 
the mob from fire to fire, until they 
meet on the other side. Some of 
the cattle are lying down, almost in 
the path, and they nearly stumble 
over them in the darkness. 

“Tow — ah —vewy intewesting 
this is!” remarks Desmard ; “ quite 
—ah — womantic, keeping mid- 
night watch. The — al — deah 
¢<weateahs seem to have—ah—made 
up th-ir minds to—ah— behave 
themselves.” 

“Yes,” said John, “for a little; 
but in about half an hour’s time 
you will find that it will take you 
all your time to keep them in the 
camp, and perhaps they may trouble 
us for nearly an hour, but will then 
settle down and (unless disturbed) 
remain perfectly quiet until morn- 
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ing. I chose this watch on that 
very account. About eleven o’clock 
every night they will rise, and move 
in the same manner all through the 
journey.” 

“ How—ah—vewy singulah 

It happened exactly as John had 
said. One by one the cattle rose 
and stretched themselves, until the 
whole camp became alive with a 
moving, bellowing, dusky crowd, 
incessantly endeavouring to straggle 
away. It required much vigilance 
and activity on the part of both 
West and Desmard to keep them 
together, and the latter proved him- 
self a very efficient assistant. 

At last the cattle began to settle 
once more. One by one they selected 
new sleeping-places, and, dropping 
first on their knees, they lazily sank 
down on the ground with a flop, 
emitting a loud sigh of content as 
they did so. 

John had stationed himself on 
the side of the cattle nearest home, 
leaving the most easily guarded side 
to Desmard, and was congratulating 
himself at hearing the welcome sigh 
heaved all around him when 
a sudden rush—a whirr—a tearing, 
crashing, roaring, thundering noise 
was heard; aconfused whirl of dark 
forms swept before him, and the 
camp, so full of life a minute ago, 
is desolate. It was a “rush,” a 
stampede. 

Desperately he struck his horse 
with the spurs, and tore through the 
darkness after the flying mob, 
guided by the smashing roar ahead 
of him. Several times he came 
violently into collision with sap- 
lings and branches, and at last, in 
crossing a creek, he fell headlong 
with his horse in a water-worn 
gully, out of which he managed to 
extricate himself, happily without 
having sustained any injury. But 
not so with the horse—the creature 
groaned and struggled, but could 
not rise. 
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Undoing the bridle, John climbs 
out again and listens. The noise 
of the retreating mob can still be 
heard in the distance, and he thinks 
he can also distinguish shouts. 
Horses are grazing near; and hastily 
catching the first he came to, he 
jumped on its back, and had pro- 
ceeded nearly a hundred yards 
before he recollected that he had 
forgotten to remove the hobbles. 

In remedying his mistake, he now 
observes that the animal which he 
has chosen is the most noted buck- 
jumper in the mob—one that few 
would venture to ride saddled, but 
not one barebacked. He does not 
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give it a second thought, however, 
so intent is he on pursuing the 
cattle. He flies along, urging the 
creature with the hobbles in his 
hand. He does not know where he 
is going, but keeps straight ahead 
on chance, and at last has the satis- 
faction of hearing the bellowing 
once more in the distance. He 
gallops up and finds that one of the 
men, mounted on Desmard’s horse, 
has managed to stop the break- 
aways. Presently another man and 
Blucher ride up. They watch the 
cattle together until morning, for 
the animals are terrified, and ready 
to stampede again. 


INNOCENTS——-A WET 


NIGHT ON WATCH——DODGING COWS. 


By daylight the rest of the men 
came up, and the cattle were driven 
back, and once more started along 
the road. Asthey returned to camp 
broken saplings and branches attest 
the force of last night’s flight, and 
some of the cattle appear more or 
less disabled. It had been most 
fortunate that they were stopped so 
quickly, for in a short time they 
would have split up in many direc- 
tions, and the mustering of them 
afresh would have caused much 
delay. 

At breakfast John asked Des- 
mard if anything had occurred on 
his side of the camp to start the 
mob. 

“Well—ah—no,” said he. “I 
weally am ignorant of any cause. 
Just —ah— before they went all 
was—ah—quiet. | One—ah—pooh 
eweatah neah me Jay down and—ah 
—uttered a most heart-wending sigh. 
She — ah — seemed most — ah—un- 
happy, so I—ah—dismounted, and 
—ah—walked up to her, and—ah 
—she weally was most ungwateful, 
she—ah—actually wushed at me, 
and—ah—vewy neahly caught me, 





and then—ah—something fwight- 
ened the rest, and—ah—some one 
took my horse.” 

The men roared while John ex- 
plained to the well-meaning cause 
of the trouble, that the cattle being 
totally unused to the sight of a man 
on foot at night, his near approach 
to them had caused the alarm; and, 
indeed, quieter cattle might have 
objected to his richly-coloured gar- 
ments. 

West’s horse lay where he fell. 
His neck was broken. 

They are now on the direct track 
of travelling mobs of cattle and 
sheep, on their way to stock new 
country. They camp each night 
where some other mob have rested 
the night before them. The sta- 
tions they pass are mostly worked 
by bachelors. The roughness of 
their surroundings indicate the want 
of feminine influence. 

Blacks are being allowed in for 
the first time at one station they 
pass, and some of the young men 
employed on it amuse themselves in 
a good-humoured way with the un- 
sophisticated aboriginals, to whom 
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everything is perfectly new and 
strange. The natives especially ad- 
mire the short-cropped hair of the 
white man, and make signs expres- 
sive of the ardent desire they pos- 
sess to wear their own in a similar 
fashion. They have never seen a 
pair of shears, and shriek with 
childish joy on noting the rapid- 
ity with which an amateur barber, 
holding his patient at arm’s-length, 
crops his long curly hair to the 
bone, tastefully leaving a high ridge 
froin the forehead to the neck, after 
the fashion of a cock’s-comb. All 
must be shorn in turn, and ingenu- 
ity is taxed to multiply new and 
startling fashions. Another begs 
to be allowed to fire off a gun, 
and receives an overloaded one, 
the result being a sudden upset, 
and an increased reverence for the 
white man’s strength. A bottle of 
scent is held to the nose of a wild- 
looking fellow, who has just been 
christened by the name of “ Bloody- 
bones,” of which he is immensely 
proud. He cannot endure the smell, 
and turns away, expressing his dis- 
gust by holding his nose and imi- 
tating sickness. One pertinacious 
blackfellow insists upon being per- 
mitted to smoke, and is handed a 
pipe, in which has been artfully 
concealed below the tobacco a 
thimbleful of gunpowder, occasion- 
ing of course an explosion as soon as 
the fire reaches it, to the surprise of 
the savage, who thinks himself shot. 

Ilorse- exercise is also greatly 
sought after, and one powerful 
middle-aged man entreats so per- 
sistently in his own language, 
and by signs, that the favour is 
granted. An old race-horse with a 
peculiarly hard mouth and spirited 
action is tied up hard by. A bril- 
liant idea enters the head of a 
genius who is plagued beyond en- 
durance by the would-be cavalier. 
He unsaddles “ old Chorister,” and 
undoes the throat-lash, so that 


should the horse get away the 
bridle may be easily rubbed off by 
him. The grizzly warrior is assisted 
to mount. The reins are put in 
his hands, but he prefers clutching 
the mane. One—two—three—off ! 
The old hurdle-horse receives a cut 
across the rump, and perhaps re- 
membering past triumphs on the 
turf, he makes a start which would 
have done credit to his most youth- 
ful days. Unguided, he gets in 
among some broken gullies, and 
clears each in gallant style, the 
black man sitting like a bronze 
statue. In an instant he is out of 
sight, leaving the tribe in a whirl 
of admiration at his rapid disappear- 
ance, and the whites convulsed with 
laughter at the old fellow’s sur- 
prise, and monkey-like seat. By- 
and-by the rider comes back on 
foot, bridle in hand, shaking his 
head, and saying, “ Tumbel down.” 
He is offered another mount, but 
declines for the present. 

Day after day the routine of 
work was unchanged. Sometimes 
the pasture over which they tra- 
velled was very bare, and the water 
bad and scarce. Dead animals were 
passed every mile or two. Most of 
the ordinary operations of life had 
to be got over under difficulties. 
When the beef ran short, a beast 
had to be shot on the camp, and 
salted on the ground, its own hide 
doing duty as the salting-table. 

Every alternate Sunday, when the 
state of grass and water permitted, 
the cattle were halted, and clothes 
were washed. All hands had got 
thoroughly into the work, and the 
change for the better in Desmard, 
who had discarded his gorgeous 
apparel after the night of the rush, 
became very marked. He grew 
more useful and practical every day. 

Sometimes men from the camps 
ahead or behind stayed all night 
at West’s, when looking for stray 
cattle or horses. 
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One evening a blackfellow rode 
up. He wore neither hat nor boots, 
and his wild look, and inability 
to speak English, denoted that he 
was a myall of one of the tribes 
lately let in at the stations they 
had just passed, who had been in- 
duced to accompany some trayel- 
ling mob, the owner of which had 
not been able to procure a boy 
when further south. 

Desmard happened to be alone at 
the camp, the rest being all engaged 
elsewhere. The grotesque-looking 
savage jogged up, all legs and 
wings, and dismounting pointed to 
his horse with the words— 

“ Gobble-Gobble x 

“ Gobble—ah—Gobble?”’ _ inter- 
rogated Desmard. 

The nigger nodded his head with 
its shock of tangled curls, and grin- 
ned, showing a set of strong white 
tecth, like a dog's. 

“You are—ah—hungwy, I sup- 
pose?” said the white man, pro- 
ducing a large plate full of bread 
and beef, which the sable stockman 
soon disposed of, and rising, once 
more uttered the words— 

“Gobble — Gobble, Gobble — 
Gobble “ 

“Gobble — ah — Gobble?” __re- 
peated Desmard, with surprise. 

The biackfellow nodded. 

Desmard returned to the dray, 
and produced an additional supply, 
which was also despatched. 

Once more the savage grinned 
and pointed to his horse. 

“Gobble, Gobble.” 

“Gobble — ah — Gobble,” again 
repeated Desmard reflectively, offer- 
ing more food, which the black- 
fellow lovingly looked at but re- 
jected, pointing to his distended 
stomach. 

“Gobble — ah — Gobble — sin- 

ulah—but vewy—al—suggestive. 
—ah—rejvice Jacky-Jacky is not 
heah.” 

The blackfellow now put his feet 
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together, and jumped about imitat- 
ing the action of a hobbled horse, 
upon which light at once dawned 
on the Englishman, who provid- 
ed the delighted myal/ with the 
articles in question. He had, it 
turned out, been sent by his mas- 
ter to look for a stray horse, and 
had been ordered to borrow hobbles 
at every camp he stayed at, they 
being scarce at his own. 

Desmard began to acquire habits 
of observation about this time, and 
among other things, by watching 
the cook, he discovered the art 
of making a damper. This inter- 
ested him greatly, and he confessed 
to the “doctor” the ill success 
of his own first attempt in the 
baking line, the night before he 
arrived at Ungahrun. 

“T—ah—had camped out for— 
ah—the first time, in order to—ah 
—inuah myself to—ah—hardship, 
and—ali—wished to make a damper 
—which I—ah—heard was most— 
ah — delicious. [—ah— made a 
large fire, and—ah—mixed up the 
—ah— flour with some —ah— 
watah in a quart-pot, and—ah— 
after stirring it, l—ah—made a 
hole in the—alh—ashes, and |—ah 
—poured in the mixture, but—ah 
—though I was nearly blinded, I 
—ah—covered it up, and—ah— 
waited, and — ah — waited, — but 
vewy singulah to say, when I—ah 
—looked for the damper, it was— 
ah—not there; but I see now that 
I—ah—went the wrong way to— 
ah—work.” 

Shortly after this the travellers 
experienced a change in the weather. 
Frequent thunderstorms came on, 
and lested all night, occasionally 
continuing during the day also. It 
was a most miserable time. The 
wretched cattle kept moving about 
on the puddled-up, muddy camp, 
bellowing out their discontent, and 
desire for higher and drier quar- 
ters, their unhappiness being only 
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exceeded by that of the drovers. 
The watch, clothed in oilskins, or 
with blankets tied round their 
necks, splashed and bagged their 
way around the restless brutes, who 
constantly endeavoured to steal 
away on the dark nights, the broad 
lightning glare alone revealing the 
fact to the much harassed sentries. 
Unceasingly, unmercifully, down 
poured the heavy rain. The men 
on watch get wet through almost 
at once, and sit shivering on their 
shivering horses. Every five min- 
utes they bend their legs to allow 
the water to run out of their long 
boots. 

How they long for the slow 
hours to pass, so that they may get 
under the shelter of the friendly 
tarpaulin! At last the hour arrives, 
but there is no time to stand at the 
fire as usual this night. Indeed 
there is none to stand by. It went 
out long ago. One of them shouts 
out to the next men for duty, and 
hurries back to assist in looking 
after the barely manageable crowd. 

The relief now turn out of 
their blankets and look outside. 
Everything black, a steady down- 
pour of rain. Everything dripping, 
—the very ground under their 
feet oozes out water. They light 
their pipes hastily, and fasten 
their blankets around their necks. 
Splash,—splash,—splash,—a__ horse 
comes up, and one of the watch 
dismounts. 

“ How are they behaving?” 

“Bad. You’ve got your work 
before you,” answers the other. 

“Whereabout is the camp? 
they seem to be roaring everywhere. 
I’m blowed if I can see a yard in 
front of me.” 

“ As soon as you get clear of the 
dray, stop a moment, and the light- 
ning will show you.” 

o. 2 rides off, cursing the 
day he took to cattle-droving, and 
No. 1 turns in, dripping wet, 


boots and all, like a trooper’s horse 
(his other clothes were soaked the 
day before). Still he is under 
cover, which he feels to be a mercy. 
His comrade is relieved in like 
manner, and follows his example, 
and before long they are both sound 
asleep. 

Daylight breaks upon an equally 
wretched state of affairs. The 
blackboys have indeed managed 
to light a fire in a neighbouring 
hollow tree, and the cook has with 
difficulty boiled doughboys, which, 
although tough and _ indigestible, 
are nevertheless hot, and are washed 
down with pannikins of steaming tea. 

There is, however, no time to 
dry the soaking clothes. The 
blankets, wet and muddy, are 
rolled up in a hasty bundle and 
tossed on the dray. By-and-by, 
when the sun comes out, the blow- 
flies will deposit their disgusting 
eggs upon them, which the heat 
will hateh. The trembling horses, 
whose hanging heads and drooping 
under-lips and ears bespeak their 
abject misery, ‘are saddled. Many 
of them suffer from bad saddle- 
galls, which are rendered excruciat- 
ingly tender by the constant wet, 
and in spite of every care they 
bend in acute agony under the 
weight of their riders as they are 
mounted. 

A few cows have calved since 
they started, but the number in- 
creases as the calving season ap- 
proaches, and causes much trouble, 
labour, and loss. 

As it is impossible for the young 
things to follow their mothers, they 
are knocked on the head as soon as 
observed, but the mothers insist 
upon returning to their dead off- 
spring. They are sent for each day, 
and are driven after the advancing 
mob, merely to steal back again on 
the first opportunity. Many of 
them make back, and are recovered 
two or three times before they cease 
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to think of their young ones. Vari- 
ous expedients are adopted to obvi- 
ate this, but all fail. An old hand, 
however, whose life has been spent 
on the road, has recourse to a plan 
which he confidently affirms he 
never knew to fail, if properly 
carried out. He watches until 
a calf is dropped, and after allow- 
ing the mother to lick it for a 
short time, causes her to be driven 
away. Then killing the little crea- 
ture, he skins it carefully; and 
turning the skin inside out, so 
as to prevent it coming in con- 
tact with anything which can alter 
its smell, he ties it behind his 
saddle. 

On coming into camp at night, 
the skin is stuffed hastily, and laid 
at the foot of atree. The mother 
is brought up quietly. She is 
thinking of her little one. She 
sees the dummy. She stops, and 
gazes. ‘ Moo-oo-00.” She advan- 
ces: it is like her own. She 
smells it: it is the smell. She 
licks it: it 7s her very own. She 
utters a tender “ moo-00-00,” and 
contentedly stands guard over the 
stuffed hide, to the intense satis- 
faction and joy of Blucher and 
Gunpowder, upon whom most of 
the trouble of tracking and recover- 
ing the mothers of former calves 
has fallen. 


“ My word,” says Blucher, in an 
ecstasy of sly merriment to the old 
drovcr, as he watches the fond and 
deceived parent lick the semblance 
of her young one—“ cawbawn you 
and me gammon old woman.” * 
And indeed it is a blessing that 
she stays, for the constant fetching 
back of the straying cows is telling 
severely upon the jaded horses. 

The plan is adopted, and suc- 
ceeds in every case, saving a world 
of trouble; and every night two or 
three cows may be seen watching 
as many calfskins, while the drowsy 
watchman sits nodding on a log by 
the fire. 

Day by day they continue their 
weary pilgrimage. Sometimes they 
follow the banks of a clear running 
stream, in whose limpid waters the 
travel-worn animals stand drinking, 
as if they would drain its foun- 
tains dry. Sometimes they wend 
their toiling path over rugged 
ranges, grinding down the shell of 
their tired hoofs on the sharp-cor- 
nered pebbles and granite grit. At 
times they feed on the luscious 
herbage and luxuriant blue-grasses 
of a limestone country, and anon 
they make the most of the kangaroo- 
grasses of the poorer sandy lands; 
but onward still they march for 
their new home in the “never, 
never” country. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—FORMING A STATION—TRIALS AND TROUBLES 
OF A PIONEER. 


About this time John received a 
batch of letters from the south, by 
a gentleman who was travelling out 
to a station, lately taken up by him, 
and who had kindly undertaken 
the duty of mailman en passant, 
no postal arrangement having been 
as yet made for this unsettled part 
of the country. 


Among others is one from Fitz- 
gerald, detailing various items of 
local news, intermixed with busi- 
ness matters. Nothing further had 
been heard of Ralph or his fellow- 
criminal Cave, and the pursuit had 
apparently been given up. It was 
conjectured that they would en- 
deavour to make their way down 





* “You and I deceived the old cow beautifully.” 
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to New South Wales, and perhaps 
join some of the various bushrangers 
who were infesting the gold-fields of 
that colony. 

Cosgrove senior had taken the 
matter very much to heart, and 
had gone to Sydney, after appoint- 
ing a new superintendent to man- 
age Cambaranga, and it was sup- 

vsed that he would return to 

Bnyland. Stone and his father- 
in-law, Mr. Gray, had changed their 
minds about sending out stock to 
the new country at present, and 
would in all probability wait until 
after the wet season had passed 
away. Stone and Bessie were enjoy- 
ing the delights of Sydney. All 
were well at Ungahrun and at 
Betyammo, 

In a postscript Fitzgerald added 
that his endeavours to find out fur- 
ther particulars about Miss Bouverie 
had proved unavailing: all he could 
learn was that she had accompanied 
Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley to Melbourne, 
and no one knew when they pur- 
posed returning. 

One letter, from the smallness of 
its size, escaped his notice until he 
had finished with the others. To 
his surprise it was addressed in 
the handwriting of a lady; and 
hastily tearing it open to learn the 
signature, he was no less surprised 
than enchanted to read the words, 
“ Your affectionate friend, Ruth.” 

She still remembered him, then; 
and with affection! Le was so 
much pleased with the thought, 
that some time elapsed before he 
read his much-longed-for letter. It 
was dated Sydney, and commenced 
as follows :— 


“My pear Mr. Jony,—You will 
no dvubt be surprised at receiving 
a letter from me dated as above. 
We arrived here about a month 
ago, and I only discovered your 
address within the last few days 
from Mr. Cusgrove’s Sydney ageut, 
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Mr. Bond, a very nice man. I do 
hope you will answer this letter. 
I am afraid you did not receive the 
letters which I continued to write 
to you for some time after your 
departure, because I never received 
any in return.” 


[Indeed Ralph took care that she 
should not do so; for, hating the 
intimacy which he saw existing 
between John and his half-sister, 
as he called her—an intimacy 
which his mind and habits ren- 
dered him utterly incapable of par- 
ticipating in—he made it his busi- 
ness to intercept and destroy the 
few letters which John had written, 
managing, at the same time, to pos- 
sess himself of Ruth’s correspond- 
ence, which suffered a similar fate.] 

The letter went on to say how 
sorry she had been to learn that he 
had left Mr. Cosgrove’s station, for 
her step-father spoke of his ingrat- 
itude with much bitterness; and 
although she could not believe him 
ungrateful, perhaps, if he made her 
aware of the circumstances, she 
might mediate, and put things 

nce more in proper train.” 

She recalled the days of their 
past lives with much affectionate 
remembrance; and the whole letter 
breathed a warm sympathy which, 
considering the length of time that 
had elapsed since they last saw 
each other, awoke many g cherished 
feeling in Jolm’s breast, and he 
read and re-read it until he could 
have repeated it word for word; 
and on the very first opportunity 
he wrote a long letter in return, 
detailing all that had happened to 
him,—how his letters had remained 
unanswered, and how his memury 
of her was as fresh this day as 
when he last saw her. He could 
not bear to mention Ralph’s name, 
however; for he knew that by 
this time she must have learnt the 
dreadful story, which would have 
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the effect of publishing his crime 
throughout the land. 

Desmard had also a numerous 
batch of letters, both colonial and 
English—one of the former con- 
taining an advantageous proposal to 
join in taking up “new country,” a 
squatter who was under an obliga- 
tion to the young man’s father, and 
who had only lately learnt of his 
being in the colony. 

The country about them now 
presented daily evidences of its un- 
settled state. The travellers pass 
camps of sheep and cattle spelling 
on patches of good grass to re- 
eruit, or waiting for supplies to 
proceed further. Every one car- 
ried a revolver or carbine. Stories 
of attacks by blacks—many of 
them greatly exaggerated—are rife ; 
and the talk is all of taking up 
and securing country. Rumours 
fly about fine tracts of hitherto 
unknown land, of immense areas 
of downs, and splendid rivers still 
further out, and so on. Empty 
drays pass downwards on the road 
to port for supplies. Occasionally 
a yellow, fever-stricken individual 
pursues his way south to recruit, 
or is seen doing his “shivers” 
under some bullock-dray camped 
beside the road. At length they 
come to the commencement of the 
fine country discovered by Stone 
and his companions, and arrive at 
the camp of Mr. Byng, the gentle- 
man who sold to Fitzgerald the 
tract of land they intend settling 
on. Byng himself has brought out 
stock, and has settled on a portion 
which became his by lot. It is the 
very farthest spot of ground occu- 
pied by white men. 

The cattle are now halted, and 
left nominally under the charge of 
Desmard; while Byng rides ahead 
with John to point out to him the 
country, and the best road to it. 
Blucher accompanies them, and 
much amuses his master by the 
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excessive sanguinariness of his dis- 
position. They cross the fresh 
tracks of blacks frequently, and 
each time Blucher begs that they 
may be attacked. John, who is 
by no means of a_ bloodthirsty 
nature, and rather shudders at the 
idea of a possible encounter with 
the savages, endeavours to explain 
that, when no aggression has taken 


place, the natives must be left 


alone; but Blucher cannot see 
things in that light. 

“That fellow—rogue, cawbawn 
no good,” he urges. 

“What for you yabber (talk) 
like it that?’ asked John. “ Bail 
(not) that fellow been try to kill 
you and me.” 

“Nebber mind,” returned the 
savage youth, his eyes nearly start- 
ing out of his head. “Come on; 
me want to chewt (shoot) him caw- 
bawn (much).” 

This amiable desire not being 
gratified, Blucher would fall back 
sulkily, evidently setting down 
John’s refusal to a dread of the 
aboriginals. 

They pushed their way over the 
lovely country which Stone had 
undergone so much to discover, 
passing through part of fhe run 
about to be stocked by him and Mr. 
Gray ; and in about seventy miles 
they “made” a mountain, from the 
top of which Byng pointed out, in 
a general way, the boundaries of 
that portion of the wilderness which 
they had come so far to subdue. It 
was by no means as fine a country 
as that which they had lately passed 
over, but seemed well d and 
watered, and was darkly clothed 
with heavy masses of timber. 

John’s heart beat high as he 
silently gazed on the vast territory 
over which he was to rule as abso- 
lute monarch. The future lay wrap- 
ped in impenetrable mystery; but 
whether success or misfortune should 
be the ultimate result of his labours, 
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of one thing he was determined— 
no efforts on his part should be 
wanting to promote a favourable 
termination to the undertaking. 

On returning to camp the march 
was once more resumed; and at 
last our hero had the satisfaction 
of knowing that his nomadic life 
was at an end for a period. The 
cattle, although poor and weary, 
had on the whole made an excel- 
lent journey, and the deaths were 
by no means numerous. John’s 
troubles, however, had only begun. 
He had calculated on securing the 
services of some of the men who 
had driven up the cattle in putting 
up huts, making a small yard, and 
in looking after the stock. This he 
found them ready enough to do, but 
at such an exorbitant price, that 
no arrangement could be come to. 
They organised a small trades- 
union of their own, and united in 
making demands which West felt, 
in justice to his partner, he could 
not accede to. He offered higher 
wages than were given by any one 
of the squatters whose stations they 
had passed. No; they would accept 
nothing less than what they de- 
manded. 

They were well aware that he 
was alone with his two blackboys— 
for Desmard had announced his in- 
tention of going south. The two 
boys were not to be depended on, 
and might bolt home to their tribe 
the moment the thought entered 
their heads. Upwards of a thon- 
sand head of cattle had to be 
looked after on a new run in a 
country infested by wild blacks, 
the very smell of whom crossing 
the animals’ feeding-ground might 
stampede them. The wet season 


was almost at hand, and a hundred 
little things had to be attended to, 
the neglect of which might result 
in serious loss, and danger to life. 
But they stuck to their decision, 
and rode off in a body,—for John 
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had resolved to perish rather than 
to submit to their extortionate de- 
mands. 

In this strait Desmard’s manly, 
generous disposition showed itself. 
He flew from one to another, 
arguing, persuading, and upbraid- 
ing by turns, but in vain; and 
finally, relinquishing his own in- 
tended journey, he made known 
to John his intention of sticking 
to him until the end of the wet 
season should bring fresh men in 
search of employment. It was 
useless that the departing drovers 
reminded him that a long stretch 
of unoccupied country lay between 
him and the nearest habitation, and 
that in their company he might 
traverse it in safety: he merely 
turned his back contemptuously on 
the speakers, muttering to himself— 

“J—ah—would not be seen in 
—ah—the company of—ah—such a 
set of native dogs.” 

So they went away, and John 
grasped, with gratitude in his heart, 
the hand of the brave young fel- 
low, whose faithful, honest help 
was, notwithstanding his inexperi- 
ence, invaluable at such a time. 

Not a moment could now be lost. 
Everything depended on themselves, 
for a large river and several wide 
creeks, which, in a short time, 
would be flowing deep and rapid, 
intervened between them and 
Byng’s station. The cattle were 
turned loose on some fine grass in 
the space formed by the junction 
of two large creeks, and all hands 
set to work to build a bark hut. 
This had to be done during the 
hours which could be spared from 
looking after the cattle. Each 
morning, by daylight, the horses 
were brought up, and all hands 
went round the farthest tracks made 
by the scattered herd. 

Desmard was on these occasions 
always accompanied by one of the 
boys, for John feared that he 
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might get bushed; but he him- 
self, and the other boy, went se- 
parately. 

The creatures were inclined, on 
the whole, to stay, and chose out 
two or three shady camps to which 
they nearly all resorted, as the sun 
became strong. On these camps it 
was their custom to lie until about 
four in the afternoon, when they 
would gradually draw off in all 
directions, feeding through the en- 
tire night. Many calved about 
this time, and such as did so 
usually “took” to the vicinity of 
the place where the calves were 
dropped. Some of the leaders, 
however, caused much anxiety and 
trouble, owing to their determina- 
tion to make back to Cambaranga, 
and a strict look-out had to be kept 
that they did not get away un- 
observed. Day by day the cattle 
on the camps were gone through, 
and absent ones noted and searched 
for until found. In this duty the 
blackboys were simply invaluable ; 
and their interest in the work, and 
untiring skill in tracking, con- 
tributed chiefly to the success 
which attended the pioneers in 
keeping the herd together. No 
sooner did a mob of cattle make a 
start, than some one in going round 
the “outside tracks” was sure to 
discover the fact, and instant pur- 
suit never failed to result in the 
return of the deserters. The horses 
gave less trouble, and contentedly 
stuck to a well grassed flat near the 
camp. 

The departure of his men gave 
John no time to seek a suitable 
situation for a head-station, and the 
approaching wet weather warned 
him to make hasty preparations 
against it. His tents had been 
destroyed by a fire which took place 
some time before, during his ab- 
sence from the camp, owing to the 
carelessness of the cook in not 
burning the grass around his galley. 












The tarpaulin was needed for the 
stores, and he was therefore under 
the necessity of building a hut. 
Setting to work with Desmard, he 
soon had the frame up, while the 
boys endeayoured to cut bark. 
This latter proved to be a peculiar- 
ly difficult job, owing to the season 
of the year. When the ground is 
full of moisture, the trees are also 
full of sap, and most kinds of bark 
come off easily; but in dry or 
frosty weather, when the sap is in 
the ground, the very opposite is 
the case. The method of stripping 
bark is as follows: A straight- 
barrelled trunk is selected, and a 
ring cut round it near the ground, 
and another about six feet higher 
up. A long cut is then made per- 
pendicularly, joining the two rings, 
and the edge of it is prised up with 
the tomahawk, until a grasp of the 
bark can be got with the hand. If 
inclined to come off, the whole 
sheet strips with a pleasant tear- 
ing sound, and is laid flat on the 
ground to dry, with a log as a 
weight above it. In two or three 
days the sheet becomes somewhat 
contracted in size, but lighter and 
tougher, and thoroughly impervious 
to moisture. It is used in many 
ways. It makes a capital roof, and 
for temporary walls of huts it is 
excellent. Bunks to sleep on, 
tables, &c., are improvised from 
it, and, on a new station, nothing 
is more useful. 

Owing to the long dry season, 
the boys found bark-stripping ex- 
ceedingly arduous work, and after 
exhausting all the artifices used by 
natives in the task, barely enough 
was secured to cover in the roof of 
the little hut. One gable-end was 
shut up by a portion of a partly- 
destroyed tent, the other by a couple 
of raw hides tied up across it. The 
walls were of saplings, stuck into 
the ground side by side, and con- 
fined against the wall-plate by an- 
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other long straight sapling. When 
finished, the little hut was cer- 
tainly not much to look at, but the 
builders congratulated each other 
on having a roof of some sort over 
their heads; and in the not im- 
=: event of an attack by 
lacks, it would prove a shelter in 
some degree. ith this object in 
view, and to prevent their move- 
ments inside being detected through 
the interstices of the saplings by 
the sharp eyes of the prowling 
savages, all the spare bags and 
pieces of old blanketing which 
could be procured were fastened 
around the walls. 

They had barely completed this 
apology for a dwelling when the 
tropical rain commenced, apparent- 
ly timing its arrival to a day. 
Tien it poured, in one continuous 
deluge, for hours. It was almost 
invariably heralded by thunder- 
storms, and beginning in the after- 
noon, lasted till evening. This 
permitted them for a couple of 
weeks to make their usual grand 
tour around the cattle, but as the 
rains extended their period of dura- 
tion, the ground became exceeding- 
ly boggy, and the cattle were, per- 
force, obliged to remain about the 
sound sandy country on which their 
instinct led them to select their 
camps. 

During the short intervals of 
hot, steaming, fine weather, the 
ioneers would endeavour to go 
‘through the herd, but the under- 
taking was toilsome and _ severe. 
Plodding on foot through the heavy 
black soil, or soft boggy country, 
from one hard sandy tract to an- 
other,—for in such places riding 
was out of the question,—they 
would lead the plunging, sweating 
horses along a few steps at a time. 
Water lay in t lagoons over 


the surface of the country, covered 
with flocks of duck and ibis. The 
grass grew rank and long, and sore- 


ly impeded their movements. It 
was, moreover, by no means a pleas- 
ant reflection that, should they, 
when thus singly toiling through 
these swampy bogs, drop across a 
party of aboriginals (than which 
nothing was more likely), certain 
death would ensue, bringing with 
it disaster upon the rest of the 
little party. 

As it was utterly impossible to 
muster and make a count of the 
cattle, John was obliged to con- 
tent himself with paying occasional 
visits to them; but notwithstand- 
ing that a marked improvement was 
visible in the condition of those he 
saw, the anxiety told heavily upon 
him. 

Apart from the miseries of mos- 
quitoes, sand-flies, and blight-flies, 
the little community passed their 
spare time pleasantly together; and 
Desmard manufactured a chessboard 
of a piece of bark, marking its 
squares with charcoal, and he and 
John fought many a good fight on 
it with their primitive - looking 
men, John also took much pains 
to instruct his friend in the art of 
cutting out and plaiting stock-whips 
from the salted hides;—an accom- 
plishment which the latter picked 
up rapidly, besides acquiring much 
other practical knowledge ; and he 
was afterwards accustomed to say, 
that the necessity for exertion 
brought about during his pioneer- 
ing with John, and the self-reliance 
thus gained, had made a different 
man of him. 

Game was on the whole scarce. 
Plain turkeys and ducks were 
numerous, but the kangaroos, &c., 
had been kept under by the aborig- 
inals, whose old camps lay thick 
around the hut. It certainly sur- 
prised the white men that the na- 
tives never made their appearance 
openly. Sometimes Blucher or 
Gunpowder would detect their 
tracks in the neighbourhood of the 
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hut, but as yet they probably en- 
tertained a superstitious awe to- 
wards the owners of so many huge 
horned animals. 

The rain continued to deluge the 
flat country about the little head- 
station, and the creeks began to 
overflow their banks. The wet 
soaked up through the floor of 
their abode. The walls were cov- 
ered with a green slimy fur. Even 
the inside of the gun - barrels, 
cleaned the night before, took on 
this kind of rust. Percussion-caps 
and priming had to be renewed 
every day. Minor trials and dis- 
comforts were also not wanting. 
The close, damp weather, causing 
the flour to heat, bred in it in- 
numerable weevils; and the supply 
of tea and sugar failing (much 
having been destroyed by wet), the 
party had to depend chiefly upon 
the everlasting salt junk, eked out 
with what they could shoot. At 
last fever began to make its un- 
welcome presence, and John, whose 
mind was most harassed, became 
the first victim. No proper medi- 
cine being to hand or procurable, 
he accordingly suffered much. 

It was miserable at this time to 
look out of doors at night. Far and 
wide nothing could be seen in the 
bleak clouded moonlight but water, 
through which the grass stalks 
reared their dismal heads in the 
most melancholy manner, and a 
dark mass of trees occupied the 
background. The croak, croak of 
the frogs was sometimes broken by 
the distant bellow of a beast as it 
called to its fellows. 

The occupants of this little out- 
post of civilisation were indeed 
isolated from all others. For 
countless miles to the north none 
of their race intervened between 
them and the Indian Ocean. To 
the west a still more dreary and 
still wider expanse of unknown 
territory ran. To the east, a béche- 
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de-mer station or two along the 
coast alone broke the otherwise in- 
hospitable character of the shore. 
Southwards, for nearly three hun- 
dred miles, the blacks were still 
kept out like wild beasts; and their 
nearest neighbours, seventy mules 
away, were not in a much more 
enviable plight than themselves. 

The incessant rains now caused 
the floods to increase, and gradually 
the backwater approached the little 
dwelling. The bullock-dray had 
sunk so deep in the soft soil that 
there was no hope of shifting it 
until fine weather came, and in any 
case the working bullocks could not 
have been mustered. Nearer and 
nearer rose the water. The country 
behind them for several miles was 
perfectly level. Rations were stowed 
away on the rafters, and preparations 
made to strengthen the little hut, 
when fortunately the waters sub- 
sided. 

Day by day John’s fever in- 
creased, and matters began to look 
very gloomy, when a change in the 
weather took place. It became pos- 
sible to move about, and the cattle 
were found to be all right. One or 
two men pushed their way out in 
search of employment, and were at 
once engaged. Medicine was pro- 
cured, and John speedily een 
as his spirits rose. The blackboys, 
who had undergone suffering and 
privation in the most cheerful man- 
ner during the wet season, now 
revelled in sunshine, and their 
camp-fire at night resounded with 
hilarious laughter or never-ending 
corroborrees. The horses had grown 
fat, notwithstanding the attacks of 
their enemies the flies, and now 
kicked like Jeshurun when rid- 
den. Numbers of young calves 
could also be seen in every mob of 
cattle, necessitating the erection of 
a branding-yard. tions were bor- 
rowed, pending the arrival of sup- 
plies ordered previously, and soon 
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neighbours began to settle around, 
and a travelling mob or two passed 
by. Desmard took his leave of 
John with much regret on both 
sides, their acquaintance having 
ripened into firm friendship, and 
started on his southern journey. A 
proper site for a head-station was 
decided on, and before long a small 
though comfortable little cottage 
sheltered our hero, while a small 
stock-yard and paddock afforded 
convenience in working the run. 

About three months after the 
close of the wet weather, Stone 
arrived on his country, bringing 
with him upwards of 10,000 sheep. 
He was accompanied by Bessie, 
who could not be prevailed upon 
to stay behind. They travelled 
much in the same manner as did 
John with his cattle, but not hav- 
ing the same necessity for economy, 
they were provided with many little 
luxuries and conveniences, which 
rendered the journey more endur- 
able. 

The sheep camped in a body at 
night, and at daylight were divided 
roughly into mobs of about 1500, 
which were driven along the road 
by the shepherds. Much annoyance 
was sometimes caused by the unac- 
countable stupidity of a few of the 
drovers, who never failed to take 
the wrong road when such an op- 
portunity presented itself. Others 
distinguished themselves by drop- 
ping mobs of sheep in the long 
grass, many animals being thus 
irretrievably lost. On the whole, 
however, the quietness which char- 
acterised the camp at night com- 

ensated for the labours of the day. 
ssie’s light-hearted gaiety and con- 
tinual good-humour made all around 
her happy, and she bore the hard- 
ships of the first few months in her 
new home most uncomplainingly. 


Much had to be effected. Yards 
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and huts had to be built for the 
sheep and shepherds. A head-sta- 
tion had to be erected. Supplies 
were wanted, and had to be brought 
up, and a paddock was also neces- 
sary. Preparations for the various 
lambings were urgent, and arrange- 
ments for shearing had to be con- 
sidered. It was no easy time. A 
scarcity of labour was constantly 
followed by a demand for increased 
wages. The positions of master 
and servant became often inverted, 
and the latter sometimes gratified 
his malice by taking his departure 
when his services were most re- 
quired. 

John had a busy time likewise. 
The facility of moving about offered 
to them by the fine weather in- 
duced his cattle to stray. Hunting- 
parties of aboriginals crossed their 
feeding - grounds, causing some of 
the mobs to start and leave the 
run, and occasionally a few spears 
were thrown at the frightened ani- 
mals. 

John would willingly have paid 
several beasts yearly to the original 
possessors of his country, were it 
possible by such means to purchase 
their goodwill, for the damage done 
by a few blacks walking across their 
pasture can scarcely be appreciated 
by those who are unacquainted with 
the natural habits of cattle. Ne- 
gotiations, however, would have 
been fruitless, and watchfulness 
was his only remedy. A single 
start sufficed to make the creatures 
alarmed and suspicious for weeks. 
Continually on the look-out for 
their enemies, they took fright and 
rushed for miles without stopping, 
on the occurrence of the slightest 
unaccustomed noise; and even the 
smell of Gunpowder or Blucher, 
when passing on horseback, was 
sufficient to cause a mob to raise 
their heads inquiringly. 
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Centra Asta is almost as little 
known to the external world as 
Central Africa is, while we want to 
know much more about it. The 
features, too, and commingled races 
of the former region, are in many 
respects much stranger and more 
difficult to comprehend than those 
of the latter. It is easier to form 
a picture to the mind’s eye of the 
heart of the “ Dark Continent,” 
with its wide savannahs and marshes, 
its dense forests and broad rivers, 
and its unorganised population, than 
of the extraordinary commingling 
of lofty mountain-ranges, vast sandy 
deserts, and scattered oases of fer- 
tility, with a separate State and pop- 
ulation in each, which are to be 
found in the secluded region which 
lies in the heart of the continent of 
Asia and Europe. 

This central quadrangle of the 
Old World, which has so long lain 
beyond the pale of general interest 
or of civilised empire—a No Man’s 
Land, save in part from the over- 
flow of Chinese power—is now be- 
coming the meeting-place of the 
three greatest empires of the world 
—dgreatest, at least, in population 
and territory. Within the last ten 
years Russia has been advancing rap- 
idly into that secluded region; she 
now fills nearly the whole western 
half of it, coming in contact with 
Chinese power in the eastern half; 
and ere long her legions will have 
crossed the Oxus and come within 
sight of the snow-clad summits of 
the Hindoo Koosh—possibly by 
that time sentinelled by the red- 
coats of England. Public attention 
is turning to this little-known part 
of the world in anxious expectancy ; 
and we believe it will not be un- 
seasonable if we hear sketch broad- 
ly the features of the region, and 
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the important events which are 
there in progress. 

Central Asia—the region extend- 
ing eastwards from the Caspian 
sea to the Wall-topped mountain- 
range which forms the frontier of 
China Proper—has for ages been 
going from good to bad, alike phy- 
sically and in the condition of its 
people. Looking at the present as- 
pect of the region—a vast expanse 
of barren deserts interspersed by 
isolated oases, — it seems well- 
nigh incredible that there was the 
early home of all the leading 
nations of the world; of the Se- 
mitic and Aryan races—of Celt, 
Teuton, and Slav, of Persians and 
Hindoos, of the Hebrews and As- 
syrians. The story of the primeval 
migrations from that home in Up- 
per Asia is only told by glimpses 
in the Book of Genesis, in isolated 
allusions in ancient Hindoo litera- 
ture, and also, it appears, in some 
of the recovered tablets of long- 
buried Nineveh. In Semitic tradi- 
tion the region figures as the site of 
Paradise; while the ancient Hin- 
doos looked back to it as the land 
of the Sages, and where the Brah- 
manical tongue was spoken in its 
greatest purity. In the second, but 
still very remote and dim stage of 
history, we see Balkh, the chief 
town of the region and the capital 
of an Aryan people, where the flag 
of the new Zoroastrian religion first 
waved, before the Persians came 
down by Herat into the Zagros 
mountains, and became the neigh- 
bours of the Semitic lords of the 
Mesopotamian valley. Again, a 


thousand years or more, and Alex- 
ander the Great led the Greeks 
back to the earliest home of their 
race, and at that time the region 
north of Persia and Affghanistan 
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was full of walled towns, and was 
still peopled by the Aryans. Even 
the Scyths to the north,of the 
Jaxartes (ruled at times by a 
queen), who battled with the Per- 
sian monarchs, and who overran 
south-western Asia seven centuries 
before Christ, were neither Tartars 
nor Turcomans, but ancestors of 


_ some of the populations of modern 


Europe. 

When Upper Asia again became 
visible to European eye, a great 
change had occurred in the popula- 
tion. Sixteen centuries had elapsed 
since the conquests of Alexander 
(which temporarily established Eu- 
ropean sway in that region to the 
banks of the Jaxartes), when the 
marvellous journey of Marco Polo 
once more revealed Upper Asia, and 
first brought into light the grand 
Mongolian empire of China. In 
the long interval, the Arabian con- 
quests had extinguished the Fire- 
temples of Zoroaster, and established 
Semitic influence; and then, first 
the Turks and next the Tartars had 
swept down upon the scene from 
the north-east. The old Aryan 
peoples had disappeared,—some of 
them having migrated into Europe, 
swelling the barbarian rush which 
finally broke down the grand empire 
of Rome; and the rule of the Great 
Khan of the Tartars extended from 
the frontiers of Poland to the Sea 
of China. Despite the desolating 
invasion of Chengis Khan and the 
ruined condition of once-royal 
Balkh, flourishing cities still abound- 
ed; and Samarkand, Bokhara, Balkh, 
and other towns, joined in over- 
land trade with the still more 
wealthy cities of China, which 
empire was then at the height of 
its material prosperity. If we look 
at the same region now—if we fol- 
low the narrative of travellers across 
the great plains through which the 
Oxus and Jaxartes flow, reaching 
from the Caspian to the mountains— 


we see a land of desolation, where 
ruins are far more numerous than 
the living towns. 

It has been truly said that the 
great destroyer of man’s works is 
not Time, but the ruthless hand of 
man himself. The wrathful passage 
of a Hoolagoo or a Chenghis, con- 
signing to destruction every city 
that offered opposition,—even the 
ceaseless internal feuds of that 
region, where deserts and oases are 
intermingled, so that wealth was 
ever in contiguity to warlike and 
covetous barbarism, have undoubt- 
edly done much to ‘destroy this 
ancient prosperity. But manifest- 
ly, physical changes have been dis- 
astrously at work. Geology tells 
the startling truth, undreamt of a 
lifetime ago, that a greater part 
of what is now land was water, 
—that what are now uplands or 
mountain-tops, once lay at the 
bottom of the ocean,—and that 
voleanic action has effected mighty 
changes upon the earth’s surface. 
We know that the Mediterranean 
was at one time a true inland sea, 
severed alike from the Euxine and 
the Atlantic, before the rupture of 
the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
Bosphorus; while, on the other 
hand, as the line of the natron 
lakes indicates, the Mediterranean 
may have been united with the Red 
Sea, making Africa an island-conti- 
nent. We now know, also, that the 
stony wastes of the Sahara are the 
bottom of an ancient sea, which made 
a peninsula of northern Africa, the 
country of the Berbers,—which old 
sea, together with the other of 
which we shall speak present- 
ly, wellnigh realised the “ ocean- 
stream” of Homer and other early 
Greek poets. But we are too 
prone to believe that such physical 
changes were confined to long ago, 
and have played no appreciable 
part within the verge of human 
history or veritable tradition. We 
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forget that, before our own eyes, 
Greenland is rising, and within no 
great time has become utterly bar- 
ren in consequence of this upheaval ; 
that the old “Green Land” of 
the early settlers is now covered 
with perpetual snow, and the icy 
glaciers come down to the cliffs on 
the sea. We forget that Norway, 
too, is undergoing an upheaval, 
noticeable for several centuries,— 
a fact which seems to show that 
that country was able to maintain 
a larger population in the days of 
the sea-kings than at present. Nay, 
more, the change, gradual though 
it doubtless was, probably contri- 
buted to the ceaseless efflux of 
Scandinavian rovers, who for sev- 
eral centuries poured not only into 
Britain and France, but founded 
Norman settlements in Italy and 
Sicily, and sent fleets of the dragon- 
headed galleys into the sunny waters 
of the Mediterranean. 

Physical changes on a great scale 
have been at work in Central Asia. 
An old legend in the Brahmanical 
books tells that the parents of the 
Hindoos were forced to migrate 
from Upper Asia by a fiery serpent 
and snow (of which some writers 
may find a twin allegory in the 
flaming sword of the archangel 
that drove our first parents out of 
Paradise) — indicating that there 
was volcanic outburst and dimin- 
ished temperature, consequent upon 
upheaval; that the now empty 
craters of the region then burst 
into action—either for the first 
time, or, like Vesuvius in a.p. 
79, after an immemorial slum- 
ber—with the natural effect of an 
upheaval of the region. Geology, 
too, shows that in ancient times 
the North Sea projected south- 
wards into the very heart of the 
Old World, extending along the 
flanks of the Ural chain to the 
Caucasus and the Persian mountain- 
The subsequent receding of 


range. 
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its waters could only have been 
owing to a rising, slow or sudden, 
of the land, such as would be pro- 
duced by the agencies mentioned 
in the old legends. The Northern 
Ocean has ebbed back some two 
thousand miles, leaving only its 
deepest pools in the Caspian and 
Ural Lake. Deprived of this inland 
ocean, the region would quickly 
lose temperateness of climate, and 
also the moisture requisite for fer- 
tility. The climate, like that of 
all inland countries, would become 
given to extremes,—very cold in 
winter and intensely hot in sum- 
mer—as it now is. The grassy or 
wooded plains of old times would 
become the waterless steppes of to- 
day. The cold, too, would lead to 
the cutting down of the forests for 
fuel—now so eagerly sought after 
—thereby still further desiccating 
the country by no longer attracting 
either the dews or the rain, still 
less preserving by umbrageous shade 
the moisture when it happened to 
fall. 

An eminent writer on physical 
science has remarked that the 
formation of the great deltas of 
the world—those of the Nile 
and Mississippi—may be _ seen 
perfectly illustrated in miniature if 
one watches the effects of a heavy 
shower upon the sides of our mac- 
adamised roads, where the sandy 
débris is carried down to the gut- 
ters in tiny deltas. In like man- _ 
ner, but upon a much larger scale, 
the vast changes which have oc- 
curred in the water system of Cen- 
tral Asia may be illustrated by 
what daily meets the eye of thou- 
sands of travellers at home, who 
look at leisure on the face of our 
country from a railway-train. As 
the traveller thus traverses the 
length or breadth of England, nu- 
merous small flats or plains may be 
seen, many of them level as a bowl- 
ing-green, varying in length from a 
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few hundred yards to several miles ; 
and in each and all of them a 
water-course—it may be a river, or 
merely a ditch — will ,be seen to 
traverse the flat; while at the lower 
end there is always an eminence 
—it may be hill or mountain, or 
merely a hardly-noticeable rising 
of the ground—through which the 
water-course finds an outlet. Each 
of those flats or plains has been 
the bed of a lake, where the soil 
brought down by the stream has 
gradually raised the bottom to its 
present level; and thereafter the 
stream has worn or burst a passage 
for its waters through the obstruct- 
ing heights. Many of our existing 
lakes are evidently doomed simi- 
larly to disappear. Look at the 
upper end of each of the Cumber- 
land lakes,—indeed of almost all 
our lakes,—and there will be seen 
a green flat which has already been 
silted up, and then a marshy fringe 
steadily encroaching upon the wa- 
ters of the lake. Or look at Glencoe, 
and see the process wellnigh com- 
plete. In that lone valley among 
the Scottish mountains there is 
still a small lake, which manifestly 
used to be very much larger; but 
the stream which passes through it 
is gradually silting it up with de- 
scending débris, and in little more 
than another generation the lakelet 
will have disappeared, leaving only 
the streamlet cutting through a 
green flat of alluvial soil. 

It is this drying-up process, and 
consequent desiccation of the clim- 
ate, which has produced the adverse 
physical changes in Central Asia. 
That region as here defined—viz., 
reaching from the Caspian to the 
mountain-frontier of China Proper 
—is severed into an eastern and 
western part by the “Roof of the 
World,” — the broad and lofty 
mountain-chain running northward 
from the Hindoo Koosh, and which 
forms the watershed of Upper 





Asia; from whence the Oxus and 
Jaxartes flow westward into the Aral 
Lake, while the far vaster rivers of 
China go eastward on their long 
and unexplored courses, and after 
traversing the Flowery Land, fall by 
many and shifting mouths into the 
Pacific. Beyond, or eastward of 
this lofty dividing mountain-chain 
—called in its southern part the 
Bolor-tag or plateau of Pameer, 
and in its north-eastern range the 
Tien Shan, or the “ Heaven-seeking 
Mountains” —lie the/ fertile plains 
of Kashgar and Yarkand, while 
Kuldja is enfolded at the north- 
eastern part of the Tien Shan,— 
countries where Russia and China 
now meet as neighbours, and in 
hardly disguised feud. 

For the present let us confine our 
view to the western half of Central 
Asia— commonly called “Turke- 
stan” or “Independent Tartary” 
—lying between the Roof of the 
World and the frontier of Europe. 
Here we behold a vast expanse of 
deserts, interspersed with oases, and 
with two great rivers flowing in 
nearly parallel north-westerly courses 
through the region, until they both 
fall into the Aral Lake. These 
two great rivers, the Oxus and 
Jaxartes (calling them by their 
classical names, which we believe 
are more familiar to the public than 
their modern titles,—viz., the Amu 
Darya and the Sir Darya), have 
their sources in the central chain of 
mountains—the Oxus in the pla- 
teau of Pamir, and the Jaxartes in 
the Tien Shan range. In the first 
part of their course, as they leave 
the mountains, the adjoining coun- 
try is well watered, and has many fer- 
tile valleys and little plains, where- 
in, on the Jaxartes, stand Chim- 
kent, Tashkent, and. Khodjent; 
while on the plains of the Oxus 
—chiefly to the south, between the 
river and the Hindoo Koosh—stand 
Kunduz, Balkh, and other towns— 
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once the site of flourishing settle- 
ments and ancient civilisation. Be- 
yond this upper part of their course 
the two rivers flow in nearly parallel 
courses through arid deserts,—the 
great Kizzil Kum desert, about 250 
miles broad, covering the whole land 
between the two rivers; another 
equally vast desert, the Kara Kum, 
extends southwards from the Oxus; 
while the whole region west of 
the delta of the Oxus, and be- 
tween the Aral and Caspian, is like- 
wise desert. But there is a third 
river of note in the region,—namely, 
the Zarafshan, which descends from 
a glacier in the mountains only a 
little to the south of where the 
Jaxartes enters the plains. The 
Zarafshan flows due westward for 
some 200 miles, meandering in many 
branches, and forming the oasis 
of Samarkand and Bokhara,—until 
its waters are at length swallowed 
up, just as they make a turn south- 
ward at Bokhara, as if to fall into 
the Oxus. This central river-course 
is the most extensive fertile part of 
the whole region—surpassing the 
plains around Balkh, and equalling 
the fertility of the oasis of Khiva, 
where the Oxus scatters wide its 
waters before it falls by numerous 
courses into the Aral Lake. The 
oasis of the Zarafshan constitutes 
the chief portion of the State of 
Bokhara (which also extends to 
the north bank of the Oxus), and 
the famous old city of Samarkand 
stands in the upper or eastern part 
of this fertile river-course. 

The readiest way to understand 
the geography of this western half 
of Central Asia, lying between the 
Roof of the World and the Euro- 
pean frontier, is to bear in mind 
that originally the great inland sea 
(of which the Aral and the Caspian 
are the relics), extended over the 
whole region up to the base of the 
broad and lofty mass of mountains 
which bound it on the east. Thus 


the Oxus, Jaxartes, and Zarafshan 
fell into the sea as soon as they left 
the mountain-region ; and now that 
the sea has dried up, these rivers 
have their present course along the 
sandy, stony bottom of the old sea, 
—wandering alone and _ without 
tributaries through the desert till 
the two former reach the Aral 
Lake. The Zarafshan splits up into 
many branches as soon as it leaves 
the mountains, disappearing in the 
sands after turning a portion of the 
old sea-bottom into the fertile oasis 
of Samarkand and Bokhara; but 
the Oxus and Jaxartes each flows in 
a single stream—the latter until it 
falls into the Aral Lake, and the 
former till within some 200 miles 
of its mouth, at which point it 
spreads into many streams, creating 
the oasis of Khiva. 

In ancient times, a narrow zone 
of fertility extended westwards from 


-Khiva to the Caspian, following the 


course of the Oxus, which then 
carried its waters to the Caspian 
Sea. But some centuries ago the 
Khivans built a great dam across 
the river at a part where the coun- 
try is so flat that the waters may 
travel either way, so that the 
Oxus was made to take a bend due 
northwards for a hundred miles, 
to the Aral Lake; and its old 
course westwards into the Caspian, 
still traceable, is marked by ruins, 
the remains of an _ extinguished 
fertility and deserted population. 

The Aral lies parallel with the 
northern part of the Caspian, and 
to the south of the Aral lies the 
oasis of Khiva. The whole country 
west of the lake and the oasis, and 
between them and the Caspian, is 
an almost impassable desert ; which 
also extends in unbroken course far 
eastward from the lower end of the 
Caspian, sweeping round by the 
south of Khiva and up the southern 
bank of the Oxus almost as far as 
Balkh—and forming the true geo- 
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graphical boundary between Cen- 
tral Asia and Persia. In the eastern 
apex of this desert stands the tiny 
oasis of Merv,—a place now becom- 
ing familiar to English newspaper 
readers as the goal to which Russia 
is working her way—a coveted out- 
post on the Affghan frontier. 

Such, then, in its broad physical 
aspects, is Central Asia. Before 
treating of the new Powers that 
are breaking into and operating in 
that vast region, let us pause for 
@ moment to consider what have 
been the strange vicissitudes and 
fortunes of the peoples who in suc- 
cession have occupied this heart 
of the Old World. First, as to the 
eventful effects of one part of the 
physical changes above referred to, 
on the colonising of Europe with 
its present race of nations—a matter 
hitherto unnoticed either by his- 
torians or geographers. Consider 
the western boundaries of the re- 
gion, while it was still the mother- 
land both of the Semitic race and 
of the now diverse sections of the 
far-spread Aryans. Europe, which 
geographically is merely a penin- 
sula of Asia, was not only the 
Dark Continent, but was almost, 
if not entirely, insulated from Asia. 
The peoples in the old home were 
girdled in on the west by a great 
gulf of the Northern Ocean stretch- 
ing southwards to the Persian 
mountains,—with, in the north, the 
lofty Ural chain rising beyond the 
sea in the dim land of the setting 
sun. When the physical eataclysm 
occurred—by a sudden. convulsion, 
according to the ancient legends, 
_and we may still say “ compara- 

tively suddenly”—when the North 
Sea ebbed ~ 4 and the Urals rose 


out of dry land,—even then Europe 
was accessible only at a few points. 
Nevertheless, for the first time the 
Dark Continent of the west was 
opened; and rounding the shores 
of the Sea of Azoff, or crossing in 
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coracles the Bosphorus, Greek and 
Roman, Celt, Teuton, and Slav 
began their migrations from the 
old home into Europe,—not as 
races, but rather as families or 
small migrating bodies, which grew 
into nations with the lapse of cen- 
turies. So slow, scattered, and in- 
terrupted was this westward migra- 
tion, that a portion of the great 
Gothic family still lingered in the 
Crimea in the days of Marco Polo. 
In the time of Alexander the Great, 
Central Asia, westward of the Roof 
of the World (perhaps even as far 
as the Desert of Gobi), was occu- 
pied by an Aryan population. The 
Macedonian conqueror came in con- 
tact with no strange races south of 
the Jaxartes, and the Scythians who 
lived to the north of that river 
were, as expressly recorded, of the 
same race as the European Scyths 
in the valley of the Danube. There- 
after the population of Central Asia 
underwent great changes. The 
Turkish race from the Altai Moun- 
tains, in the north-east, began to 
appear on the scene, -with the 
White Huns as their vanguard. 
The Mongolian power of China 
then became a martial and con- 
quering empire, and in the sixth 
and seventh centuries after Christ 
extended its arms and sovereignty 
across Asia almost to the shores 
of the Caspian; and we have books 
of travel written by Chinamen who 
about that time journeyed over 
the whole breadth of Central Asia, 
traversing its numerous deserts and 
surmounting the Roof of the World 
and the Hindoo Koosh, and final- 
ly visiting India, and returning in 
safety to their own country. Such 
a journey would make the fame of 
any man at the present day. But 
the Turkish race gradually in- 
creased in the region, and in the 
eleventh century the Seljooks 
overran even south-western Asia. 
Lastly came the Mongols, crossing to 
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the Altai mountain-chain from their 
original home in eastern Siberia, 
on the plains of the Amoor river, 
—conquering Russia in the west 
and China in the east, and estab- 
lishing a gigantic dominion, ex- 
tending from the frontiers of Po- 
land to the Pacific, and also south- 
wards to the Levant and the Persian 
Gulf. So complete was the so- 
vereignty of the “Great Khan,” 
and so orderly the condition of 
Central. Asia, that the golden tab- 
let given by Kublai at Peking 
“franked” Marco Polo throughout 
his whole journey from China to 
the Levant. Even in the time of 
the Polos, the old Aryan population 
of Central Asia existed to a larger 
extent than at present,—the Tajiks, 
a remnant of the old Persian race, 
sparsely scattered throughout the 
country in the upper Oxus and in 
some of the trading towns, being 
now the only remnant of the ori- 
ginal population. 

Not only in Asia Minor, which of 
old was peopled by the “ Yavans,” 
or Hellenic tribes, but throughout 
a still larger region in Central Asia, 
the Aryan race, who in Europe have 
become the leaders of the world, 
have been vanquished in their old 
homes and expelled by Turks and 
Tartars belonging to that Mongo- 
lian race whom it is now the fashion 
of Europe to despise. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that Europe, 
the western peninsula of Asia, be- 
came settled by its Aryan peoples 
in much the same way as the 
“ancient Britons” and the rem- 
nants of the earlier prehistoric 
tribes are now found in Wales, 
Cornwall, Brittany, and such outly- 
ing corners of our continent. In- 
deed, for several centuries one en- 
tire half of Europe, lying eastward 
of a line drawn from the Baltic 
through Warsaw and Vienna to 
the head of the Adriatic Sea, was 
occupied by the Mongolian Tartars 





and Turks; while the other Asiatic 
race, the Semites, ruled supreme 
over Spain and the islands of the 
Mediterranean, besides occupying 
the whole of northern Africa. 

The tide of conquest has now 
wholly turned. The Aryan races 
of Europe are making their way 
back into the old continent of Asia; 
and while England has occupied 
India, and fringed southern Asia 
with her settlements, Russia is rap- 
idly extending her dominion over 
the northern and central parts of 
that continent: For many genera- 
tions past the Czars have claimed 
dominion over Siberia,—the vast 
semi-arctic and thinly-peopled region 
which extends across the north of 
Asia, from the Frozen Ocean to the 
Altai Mountains, which chain, with 
its eastern and western prolonga- 
tions, separates Siberia from Cen- 
tral Asia. But to the south of that 
boundary—that is, in Central Asia 
—the progress of Russia has been 

uite recent; indeed, almost the 
whole of it has been made during 
the last sixteen years. 

The Ural Mountains form the 
boundary of Siberia on the side of 
Europe; and the great highway 
from Russia, following the natural 
configuration of the country, on 
leaving the Volga at Samara (an- 
ciently the seat of the “Golden 
Horde”), crosses the great plains 
to Uralsk, and thence eastwards 
along the Ural river to Orenburg, 
which is situated at the southern 
extremity of the Ural chain, and 
from which town the routes branch 
northward into Siberia, and south- 
westwards into Central Asia. Or- 
enburg was for long the most east- 
erly post of Russia; and, as will be 
shown by-and-by, it was from this 
quarter that Russia has made her 
great military advance in recent 
years. Orenburg stands on the 
Ural river, which thence runs due 
westward for 200 miles to Uralsk, 
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at which town, turning at right 
angles, it runs due south for some 
300 miles to the head of the Cas- 
pian Sea, at Gurieff. Thus the Ural 
river—_from Orenburg to Uralsk, 
and thence to the Caspian—bounds 
the north-western corner of Central 
Asia; and the remainder and larger 
part of the western frontier of Cen- 
tral Asia is formed by the Caspian 
Sea, which (some 750 miles in 
length) extends southwards to the 
Persian mountains. 

On its western or European 
front Central Asia is covered by a 
bulwark of almost impassable steppe 
and desert. Its north-western cor- 
ner—an almost quadrangular space 
300 miles square, extending from 
the latitude of Uralsk, Orenburg, 
and Ormsk, in the north, to the 
head of the Caspian and Aral seas 
—consists of a waterless steppe, 
wholly unfit for settled habitation, 
but which in the spring and early 
summer, moistened by the melting 
of the snow, furnishes rich pastur- 
age for the roving Khirgiz tribes. 
But to the south of this steppe a 
vast sandy desert spreads eastward 
from the shores of the Caspian. At 
its narrowest point—between the 
Caspian and the Aral seas—this 
desert averages nearly 200 miles 
in breadth; while eastward of the 
Aral, the desert begins again, and 
extends for some 600 miles up to 
the lowlands at the foot of the 
Roof of the World. To the south 
of the Aral, between the Caspian 
and the oasis of Khiva, the desert 
is about 350 miles in breadth; and 
to the south of Khiva again, the 
Caspian desert unites with the 
Kara Kum (lying to the south of 
the Oxus), extending inland in 
an unbroken waste of sand beyond 
Merv, which is distant from the 
Caspian nearly 500 miles. Thus 
the oasis of Khiva, although the 
nearest or most westerly of all the 
fertile and settled districts of Cen- 


tral Asia, is separated from the 
Caspian by fully 350 miles of pure 
desert—a physical obstacle which 
might appal even a daring con- 
queror. 

Thus shrouded, as well as _pro- 
tected, by deserts, Central Asia was 
for long a terra incognita to its 
European neighbours. The first 
tidings of Khiva was obtained by 
the Cossack tribes, who, in one of 
their plundering forays, captured 
some Persians, who told them of 
a very rich and fertile state be- 
yond the deserts. Allured by the 
prospect of rich booty, the Cossack 
horsemen on two or three occa- 
sions made a long and rapid march 
across the deserts from the Cas- 
pian,—and with some success at 
the outset; but on each occasion 
they were overtaken, when recross- 
ing the deserts with their plunder, 
by the Khivan cavalry, and were 
cut to pieces. 

Peter the Great was the first 
Russian monarch who cast a covet- 
ous eye upon Khiva. Inspired 
by a far-reaching ambition, and 
possessed of extraordinary politi- 
cal genius, Peter gave his whole 
thoughts to freeing Russia from the 
physical fetters by which, in his 
day, it was isolated from the rest 
of the civilised world. He forced 
it forward to the Baltic at St. Peters- 
burg; he conquered a southern 
outlet for his dominions on the Sea 
of Azoff and Euxine, with Con- 
stantinople as the goal; and in like 
spirit he resolved to open Asia to 
his people and his power. A Khi- 
van merchant who came to his 
court told him all about Khiva— 
that fertile state beyond the de- 
serts,—how the sands of the region 
yielded gold,—and of the mighty 
stream of the Oxus, which now 
flowed into the Aral Sea, but for- 
merly had traversed the western 
desert, and carried its broad stream. 
to the Caspian. Strange as it may 
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seem, the dominating thought that 
arose in the mind of Peter was, 
“By this route I shall be able to 
reach India!” India was then, as 
long before, fabled for its stores of 
gold and silver and gems, for splen- 
did fertility and vast accumulated 
wealth. And to Peter—as to every 
Russian of the present day—Cen- 
tral Asia was coveted, not for itself, 
but as a highway to the golden 
world of India. Peter with his 
own hand drew up orders for estab- 
lishing a military post at Krasno- 
vodski, on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian, at the point nearest to 
Khiva, and close to the ancient 
mouth of the river Oxus. He then 
despatched a military expedition 
to Khiva under Prince Bekovitch 
Tcherkassky,—professedly on a pa- 
cific mission, but really to conquer 
that state. The desert was success- 
fully traversed; but, owing to in- 
competent generalship, the Russian 
troops were ultimately massacred 
by the Khivans, who employed the 
same treachery which had been de- 
signed against themselves.* 

This was in 1717. Peter then 
saw that the physical obstacles to 
an advance upon Khiva in this 
quarter could not be successfully 
made until the Turcoman tribes of 
the desert were brought under Rus- 





sian influence, so as to facilitate the 
long march through that waterless 
and desolate region. A long pause 
ensued, Although the Emperor 
Paul arranged with Napoleon for 
an expedition to India from the 
southern shores of the Caspian, no 
renewal of the advance upon Khiva 
was made until our own times. 
When the Russian Government 
resumed its activity on its eastern 
borders, attention was turned to 
the northern part of the Caspian, 
with the view of traversing the 
desert to the shores of the Aral 
Sea; for if this could be accom- 
plished, it would be thereafter easy 
to reach Khiva, by marching south- 
ward along the shores of the Aral 
Sea to the mouth of the Oxus, and 
thence through the delta of that river 
to Khiva. This part of the desert— 
namely, lying between the Caspian 
and the Aral seas, and even some- 
what further southward—is known 
as the Urst-Urt steppe or plateau. 
It must have been an island in 
those primeval times when the 
Caspian and Aral seas were part of 
the Northern Ocean. It is bordered 
all round by what in India would 
be called Ghauts—a scarped cliff 
‘(known by the name of “the 
Tchink”), very steep, and rising 
to the height of some 400 feet. 





* The orders given to Prince Tcherkassky, in the Czar’s own handwriting, were 


as follows:— 


“1. To construct a fort for 1000 men at the former mouth of the Oxus. 

**2. To ascend the old bed of the river in the character of ambassador to the 
Khan of Khiva, and to ascertain whether the mouths opening into the Aral Lake 
can be closed, and if so, by what means, and with what amount of labour. 

‘*3. To examine the ground near the existing dam, and to take measures for 
erecting a fort there, and for building a town. 

“4, 5, and 6. To incline the Khan of Khiva to fidelity and submission, promis- 








— hereditary possession and a guard for his services.” 

he seventh clause of the Czar’s order directed Prince Bekovitch to ask the 
Khan for vessels, ‘‘and to send a merchant in them to India by the Amu-Daria 
(Oxus), ordering the same to ascend the river as far as vessels can go, and from 
thence to proceed to India, remarking the rivers and lakes, and describing the 
way by land and water, but sastiodhaly the water-way to India by lake or river, 
returning from India the same way; or, should the merchant hear in India of a 
still better way to the Caspian Sea, to come back by that, and to describe it in 
writing.” The merchant was to be provided with letters to the Khans of Khiva 
and Bokhara, and to the Mogul. Besides the veritable merchant, a naval officer, 
Lieutenant Kojur, with five or more ‘‘ navigators,” was to be sent to India in 
merchant’s attire. 
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Count Borkh and other Russian 
officers have at various times made 
expeditions across the plateau; a 
line of wells has been sunk, but as 
these are nearly 200 feet in depth, 
they are difficult to work; and 
this part of the desert, as well as 
the more southerly portion between 
the Caspian and Khiva, has proved 
insuperable as a line of military 
advance, except to one of the small 
columns despatched from the Cas- 
pian to co-operate against Khiva in 
1873. 

This western or Caspian front of 
Central Asia having been found im- 
penetrable, owing to the broad zone 
of deserts by which it is covered, 
the Russian Government and gene- 
rals have made their great advance 
from the north (from their Siberian 
frontier), and mainly from the 
north-western corner of Central 
Asia at Orenburg. The prospect 
which lay before them was not 
tempting. From Orenburg  east- 
wards, along the northern front of 
Central Asia, bordering on Siberia, 
there was nothing but an expanse 
of sandy wastes and sterile moun- 
tain-ranges (to this day mostly un- 
explored). The advance must pro- 
ceed south-eastward by the Jaxar- 
tes river, along a diagonal line 
through the region from Oren- 
burg to Tashkent and Khokan 
—the latter place being in the 
heart of the great mountains, ad- 
joining the sources of the Jaxartes. 
And nearly a thousand miles must 
be traversed from Orenburg before 
the region of towns and fertility 
could be reached, lying among the 
well- watered valleys and little 
plains at the western base of the 
central mountain region. From 
Orenburg, at a distance of 600 
miles, the first point to be reached 
was the north end of the Aral Sea, 
—the intervening country being 
an inhospitable steppe, only fit for 
nomadic pastoral life. For miles 
around this northern end of the 


Aral, the soil is impregnated with 
salt,—as indeed is the case gener- 
ally around the shores of this grad- 
ually-drying-up sea. Since the 
Oxus was turned into it three cen- 
turies ago, the southern end of the 
Aral has been silted up for fifty or 
sixty miles, forming the marshy 
delta of that river; while the Jax- 
artes has been doing a similar but 
less extensive work at its north- 
eastern corner, and also covers the 
land far and wide with its autumnal 
inundations, which become sheets of 
ice during the winter months. 

It was here, at the point where 
the Jaxartes river debouches into 
the Aral Sea, that the Russians 
built their military station of Kaza- 
linsk (commonly called Fort Num- 
ber A but, although the whole 
trade of the country beyond paszes 
this way to Orenburg, there is only 
a mere village, consisting chiefly of 
the kibitkas or tents of the Turco- 
mans. Arrived at this first halting- 
place, what was the prospect which 
lay before the Muscovite invaders? 
To the south, covering the whole 
region between the course of the 
Jaxartes and that of the Oxus, lies 
the great Kizzil Kum, or Red De- 
sert,—from 300 to 400 miles in 
breadth, and spreading eastwards 
from the Aral Sea for some 600 
miles, up to the watered district 
adjoining the foot of the great moun- 
tains. From Kazalinsk, as the crow 
flies, 300 miles of desert have to be 
crossed before reaching the north 
bank of the Oxus opposite to 
Khiva, which lies on the south 
bank of the Oxus; so that Khiva 
was still as inaccessible from the 
north as it was from the Caspian. 
But the Russians had reached the 
Jaxartes river, which is navigable 
by steamers; and although deserts 
lie both to the north and to the 
south of that river, along its course 
the Russian legions could advance, 
secure of that main desideratum 
in those regions, a supply of water. 
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Kazalinsk, in fact, was a mere 
stepping-stone. Of itself it was 
worth nothing. To the 600 miles 
of advance from Orenburg, the 
Russians must add other 400 miles 
before they could reach even the 
frontiers of any settled or fertile 
country. 

Let us now look at the steppes 
and deserts which, alike to the east 
and to the west of the Roof of the 
World, cover nearly nine-tenths of 
the non-mountainous regions of 
Central Asia. The Steppes—like 
the district lying between the north 
ends of the Caspian and Aral and 
the latitude of Uralsk and Oren- 
burg (which may be called the Si- 
berian frontier)—are covered by 
some depth of vegetative soil, which 
in spring, being moistened by the 
melting snows of winter, produce 
very rich pasturage; but which, 
from want of water, cannot be the 
seats of a settled population. But 
the Deserts, which are the predo- 
minant feature of Central Asia, 
are not only waterless, but expanses 
of arid sand, usually impregnated 
with salt; in fact, as already said, 
they are the bottom of ancient dried- 
up seas. Nota tree is to be seen; 
and even the brushwood, invalu- 
able as supplying fuel for the pass- 
ing traveller, in some places wholly 
disappears. In summer the heat 
is terrific; shade is nowhere; and 
the sun’s rays are reflected upon the 
traveller from a glowing mass of 
sand, which is lifted in suffocating 
clouds by every breath of wind. It 
is only at rare spots that wells are 
to be found, and these, although 
sufficient for the travelling party of 
the merchant and for small caravans, 
are of but little use for a military 
expedition of any size. In winter, 
the whole region is covered with 
snow for several months as far south 
as Khiva and the line of the Oxus, 
and to some extent all the way 
down to northern Persia and Aff- 
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ghanistan. And the cold is as 
intense and unendurable as is the 
sun-heat of summer—the least ex- 


posure of the body being attended 
with frost-bite; and to touch metal 
with the bare hand is to be burnt 
as with fire. 

Accordingly, the obstacles to mil- 
itary expeditions across these des- 
erts are tremendous. As yet the 
Kara Kum, lying south of Khiva 
and of the Oxus, has not been 
explored or even penetrated by the 
Russians; but to cross either the 
Kizzil Kum between the Jaxartes 
and Oxus, or the western deserts 
between the Caspian and Khiva, 
occupies about a month. No won- 
der, then, that 5000 fighting men is 
about the largest force which ever 
undertakes the passage of any of 
those deserts. The whole food- 
supply for this long period has to 
be carried, besides the munitions 
of war; and for this freightage 
10,000 camels are not thought 
more than enough for a fighting 
force of 5000 men. Thus, not to 
speak of the large body of non- 
combatants, the conveyance of 
forage for the camels and horses 
of the expedition is a serious en- 
cumbrance of itself. As both the 
steppes and the deserts are water- 
less, the Russians have generally 
preferred to make their larger expe- 
ditions across the deserts in winter, 
when the whole face of the country 
is covered with snow, from which 
a supply of water is obtained. If 
in any day’s march the snowy cov- 
ering is likely to be deficient, the 
snow is crushed into bags; or blocks 
of ice are hung upon the camels’ 
backs, and conveyed for the supply 
either of the caravan or military 
expedition. The cold is so intense 
even at mid-day that there is no 
fear of the ice or snow melting by 
the way. 

It is only, or best, by particu- 
lar instances that travelling under 
P 
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such strange conditions can be 
made readily intelligible to the 
general reader. So let us refer to 
the graphic pages of Colonel Bur- 
naby, who made his “Ride to 
Khiva” in the winter-time. First, 
as to the extraordinary amount of 
clothing indispensably required to 
maintain the natural warmth of 
the body. At Samara, on the 
Volga (where the railway, now 
carried to Orenburg, then ended), 
he prepared himself for his jour- 
ney by sledge. In addition to the 
dress which he had been wearing, 
and which included some extra- 
thick drawers and a pair of trous- 
ers which, in the estimation of the 
London tailor, “no cold could get 
through anyhow,” he first put on 
three pairs of the thickest stock- 
ings drawn up high above the 
knee; over them a pair of fur- 
lined low shoes, which in turn were 
inserted into leather goloshes; and 
finally his limbs were encased in 
a pair of enormous cloth boots, 
reaching up to the thigh. A heavy 
flannel under-shirt, and a_ shirt 
covered by a thick wadded waist- 
coat, together with a coat of the 
same kind, encased his body, which 
finally was enveloped in a huge 
fur pelisse reaching to his feet. 
His head was protected with a fur 
cap, and a bashlik, or cloth head- 
piece of a conical shape made to 
cover the cap, and having two 
long ends which tie round the 
throat. “I thought that I should 
have a good laugh at the wind, 
no matter how cutting it might 
be,” he says, “ but Aolus had the 
laugh on his side before the jour- 
ney was over.” No wonder that 
when he had to take to horseback, 
in his ride across the desert, he 
found he could hardly mount. 
And this enormous mass of cloth- 
ing he had to wear both day and 
night for a fortnight as he traversed 
* express speed the Kizzil Kum. 

o take off any part of the dress 


would have been to risk frost-bite 
in its severest form. Once when 
he fell asleep in his sledge, his 
hands dropped out of their warm 
covering, and in a few minutes he 
awoke in intense pain : “it seemed 
as if my extremities had been 
plunged into some corrosive fluid 
which was gradually eating the 
flesh from my bones.” The ordi- 
nary rubbing with snow was of no 
avail; the fire continued to spread 
upwards, but the lower portions of 
his arms became void of sensation ; 
and his arms, deprived of circula- 
tion, hung as if paralysed; and it 
was only by roughest rubbing with 
spirits, till the skin was broken 
and peeled under the horny hands 
of some friendly Cossacks, that he 
escaped the fate of seeing his arms 
drop off under the frost-bite. 

The load that has to be carried 
for each traveller through these des- 
erts is of the most formidable 
amount. Although Colonel Bur- 
naby’s personal luggage consisted 
only of a change of clothes, a few 
instruments, and a gun, no fewer than 
three camels and two horses were 
needed to carry the supplies for 
himself and his Tartar servant. 
Provisions have to be laid in for 
the whole journey, — which Cap- 
tain Burnaby rode in a fortnight, 
at the rate of 37 miles a-day, but 
which would take a military col- 
umn twice that time. Even fire- 
wood has to be carried for part of 
the journey. For food the chief 
supply was cabbage-soup contain- 
ing large pieces of mutton —the 
mess being frozen at once—and had 
to be melted at each resting-place. 
Tea, drunk scalding hot, is an abso- 
lute necessity when traversing the 
steppes or deserts in winter-time, 
and is “far superior in heat-giving 
properties to any wine or spirits.” 
“Tn fact,” says Burnaby, “a tra- 
veller would succumb to the cold 
on the latter when the former will 
save his life.” Tea is also a valua- 
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ble help against the fatal drowsiness 
engendered by great cold. In cross- 
ing the deserts in winter, the tea is 
frequently quite brackish owing to 
the snow from which it is made 
being intermixed, however slightly, 
with the salt - impregnated sands. 
In summer-time on the deserts, the 
Russian officers prefer to diet their 
men on tea and bread, rather than 
on meat, which is too heating. 

Here is a scene in the desert, 
just after leaving Kazalinsk, to 
cross the Kizzil Kum to Khiva. 
“Nought could be seen save an 
endless white expanse. The wind 
howled and whistled, billowing be- 
fore it great waves of snow. Our 
eyes began to run, and the eyeballs 
to ache: the constant glare and 
cutting breeze half blinded us as 
we rode. The horses waded weari- 
ly through the piled-up ridges of 
snow. The poor beasts suffered 
like ourselves: their eyes were 
encrusted with frozen tears; and it 
was as much as we could do to urge 
them forward.” At times the 
benumbed riders had to dismount 
to wipe off the icicles which covered 
and choked the noses and mouths 
of their steeds. 

The camel marches somewhat 
quicker by night than by day; and 
the usual practice is to halt for two 
hours during the day, to encamp 
at sunset, and to resume the jour- 
ney at midnight. In this way the 
private traveller may traverse the 
deserts at the rate of nearly 40 
miles a-day, but the journey is of 
the most fatiguing kind: even a 
very strong man like Colonel Bur- 
naby could hardly keep awake on 
his horse; and on one occasion he 
threw himself down on the snow, 
without tent or fire, and fell fast 
asleep on the instant. 

In some parts the desert is broken 
by ravines, into which the traveller 
would fall if he lost the track; and 
the wide expanse is usually a mono- 
tonous level, where only the prac- 
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tised eye of the native guides can 


keep their way. It is not surpris- 
ing to read that a Cossack expedi- 
tion once so entirely lost its way, 
that instead of emerging from the 
desert at Khiva, it found itself upon 
the inhospitable shores of the Aral 
Sea, and from sheer famine had 
to give itself up as slaves to the 
Khivans. But to the Kirghiz and 
other nomades of the steppes, “ the 
Book of Nature is as familiar as 
the Koran is to the Moullah. The 
vision of the Kirghiz is very ex- 
traordinary, and my guide could 
discern objects with the naked eye 
which I could hardly distinguish 
with the help of my glasses, His 
knowledge of locality also is very 
remarkable. Sometimes, when no 
track could be seen, he would get 
off his horse, and search for flowers 
or grass. If he could find any, 
he would then be able to judge, by 
their appearance, as to the district 
in which we were.” 

It is the more wonderful that 
the guides never miss their way 
in those trackless wastes when so 
much of the journey is performed 
at night. But the sky is singularly 
clear. In those waterless and _hill- 
less regions there are no vapours to 
rise into the atmosphere, forming 
clouds or haze. This same clear- 
ness of the sky which so aggravates 
the sufferings of the traveller in the 
summer-time, when the sun shines 
down without a veil, and the sky 
overhead glares and scorches like 
molten brass, is of great advantage 
to the traveller during the long 
nights of winter. The moon lights 
up the desert with unsurpassable 
brightness and lustre. One even- 
ing the brushwood for the fire was 
so damp, and the acrid smoke be- 
came so intolerable, that it was bet- 
ter to face the cold without cover- 
ing; so the top-piece of the tent 
was removed, leaving only the sides 
standing. “ It was a glorious even- 
ing; the stars, as seen from the 
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snow-covered desert, were brighter 
and more dazzling than any | had 
hitherto witnessed,”—albeit he had 
sojourned on the deserts of Africa. 
“From time to time some glitter- 
ing meteor shot across the heavens. 
A momentary track of vivid flame 
traced out its course through space. 
Showers of orbs of falling fire flash- 
ed for one moment, and then dis- 
appeared. Myriads of constella- 
tions and worlds above sparkled 
like-gems in a priceless diadem. It 
was a magnificent pyrotechnic dis- 
play,—Nature being the sole actor 
in the spectacle. It was well worth 
a journey even to Central Asia.” 
On another occasion, when the 
tent was struck at midnight to re- 
sume the journey, Colonel Burnaby 
says: “It was a strange weird 
scene ; the vast snow-covered steppe 
lit up as brightly as if it were mid- 
day by a thousand constellations, 
which reflected themselves in the 
cold white sheet below. Not a 
cloud dimmed the majesty of the 
heavens; the wind had lulled, and 
no sounds broke the stillness of the 
night.” 

These sandy deserts are utterly 
uninhabitable; and even on the 
pastoral steppes, where the no- 
madic tribes move about with their 
flocks and herds, it is a hard battle 
to support life. These tribes never 
think of killing a sheep in the 
summer months, in which half of 
the year they live entirely upon 
milk from their flocks, and upon 
grain which they obtain in ex- 
change for their live stock from the 
settled districts. To kill and eat 
a sheep is an extravagance never 
indulged in save during the hard 
times of winter; and then it is a 
great event, to be remembered for 
months. “The road to a Kirghiz’s 
heart lies through his stomach ;” 
and the voracious repasts occasion- 
ally witnessed by Colonel Burnaby 
recall to one’s thoughts the early 
times of our race, when the supreme 


object of human life was simply to 
support existence, and when from 
year’s end to year’s end the daily 
task was a struggle for food—not for 
“livelihood” as nowadays, but for 
bare food—without a moment’s 
time to think of comforts of dress 
or dwelling, such as even the poor- 
est of our poor now partake of. 

Such, then, are the stern physi- 
cal obstacles which Russia has had 
to encounter in her advance across 
this region to meet two other of 
the greatest Powers of the world. 
The first military expedition in 
Central Asia undertaken by Russia 
during the present century, or in- 
deed since the failure of Peter the 
Great’s expedition against Khiva, 
was in 1839. And Khiva was 
again the object. But this time 
the advance was made, not as be- 
fore from the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, but by a long march from 
the extreme north—starting from 
Orenburg, and marching southwards 
by the western side of the Aral 
Sea. General Peroffsky set out 
with 4500 fighting men, and 22 
pieces of artillery, and, besides 
horse-transport, he took with him 
10,000 camels, with 2,000 Kirghiz 
drivers. But when he got only 
half-way to Khiva, and before the 
main body had even seen the ene- 
my, the expedition had to retreat, 
—having lost two-thirds of the 
troops, and 9,000 camels, besides 
an immense number of horses. 

It was only about sixteen years 
ago that the real and continuous 
advance of Russia began. By that 
time the head of the Aral Sea had 
been reached, and Fort Kazalinsk 
had been erected at the mouth of 
the Jaxartes. And that great and 
navigable river opened a highway 
through the steppes and deserts up 
to the distant states on the low- 
lands at the foot of the great moun- 
tain-range which divides Asia in 
its central region. “The Russian 
frontier,” said Prince Gortschakoff 
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in substance in 1864, “cannot re- 
main where it is. At present it 
borders only with lawless nomadic 
tribes, with whom it is impossible 
to establish settled relations. We 
must of necessity go on until we 
reach the settled states, with whom 
we can enter into peaceful com- 
mercial relations, profitable to both 
parties. And ‘there and then we 
shall stop.” And so, up the course 
of the Jaxartes marched the Rus- 
sian troops. But the settled states 
which they were approaching did 
not relish this invasion of a region 
over which their dominion then 
extended. Thus it happened that, 
when the Russians had advanced 
some 200 miles up the Jaxartes 
river, they found the Khokandian 
troops guarding the frontier town 
of Ak Mechet. The Khokandians 
were defeated, and there the Rus- 
sians built Fort No. 2, or Peroff- 
sky. Other 200 miles were over- 
passed, and the town of Hazret 
(now called Turkistan) fell before 
the Russian attack. General Tcher- 
nayeff was now the hero of the 
advance. Chimkent was captured 
(Nov. 1864) by a further advance ; 
and at length the invaders drew 
near to Tashkent, the chief city of the 
khanate, with 80,000 inhabitants, 
—situated in a valley adjoining the 
Upper Jaxartes, and nearly 600 
miles from the Russian starting- 
point at the mouth of that river. 
Or if, more correctly, we date the 
military base of the Russian expe- 
dition at Orenburg, the flourishing 
city of Tashkent, which they were 
thus approaching, was distant from 
that base nearly 1,200 miles. Im- 
mediately after the capture of Chim- 
kent, and before the year 1864 had 
closed, General Tchernayeff ad- 
vanced in a reconnoitring expedi- 
tion towards Tashkent, and finally 
made a sudden assault upon that 
city, in which he was repulsed. 
Six months afterwards (July 1865) 
he stormed the city with a loss of 





only about a hundred in killed and 
wounded, in which number there 
were no officers; and Tchernayeff 
became known in the West as the 
“ Conqueror of Tashkent.” 

Thus, advancing in a south-east- 
erly course from Orenburg, first to 
the Aral Sea, and thence up the 
river Jaxartes—in a diagonal line 
across the western part of Central 
Asia—the Russians by the end of 
1865 had acquired the whole coun- 
try lying to the north (or rather 
north-east) of the Jaxartes, and 
westward up to the foot of the lofty 
mountain-chain which divides Cen- 
tral Asia. Pursuing this south-east- 
erly line of advance, they next came 
upon the little state of Khokan, 
near the head of the Jaxartes river, 
and lying among the highlands of 
the great Dividing Chain; and the 
annexation of this remote corner, in 
1866, completed the advance in this 
direction, and carried-the Russian 
frontier southwards to the Terek 
Pass and the plateau of Pameer 
—overlooking Kashgar and Yar- 
kand beyond the mountains. 
The Russian line of advance then 
turned due westwards, bending 
back in the direction of Khiva and 
the Caspian. The annexation of 
Tashkent and Khokan had brought 
the Russians upon the eastern front 
of the large state or khanate of 
Bokhara. This khanate is _pro- 
tected in the north by the Kizzil 
Kum desert, which separates it from 
the lower course of the Jaxartes 
river. But the Russians had passed 
round this desert in their south- 
easterly advance, and now came 
upon the state of Bokhara from 
the rear. The state of Bokhara 
consists of the broad and fertile 
oasis along the course of the Zaraf- 
shan river, and the Russians were 
now in possession of the highlands 
from which the Zarafshan descends. 
As the easiest route, however, they 
marched across the narrow desert 
which separates the upper Jaxartes 
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from the watershed of the Zarafshan, 
and then marched westwards down 
the course of that river to Samar- 
kand and Bokhara. The Bokhariot 
army was scattered to the winds at 
the battle of Zerabulak in July, 
1868. Samarkand was occupied, 
and the Ameer of Bokhara became 
a feudatory of the Czar. 

Khiva alone remained indepen- 
dent. But in 1873 the command 
was at length given from St. Peters- 
burg for a combined attack against 
this last of the khanates. One 
column was to advance from Tash- 
kent by Samarkand and Bokhara, and 
thence westwards down the right 
bank of the Oxus. A second expe- 
dition was to start from Kazalinsk 
at the mouth of the Jaxartes, on 
the north-east side of the Aral Sea, 
and was to make its way across the 
sandy wastes of the Kizzil Kum; 
a third expedition was to set 
out from Orenburg across the pas- 
toral steppes to the north-western 
corner of the Aral, and thence 
march along the western shores 
of the lake to the mouth of the 
Oxus, from which point there was 
easy marching up that river to 
the city of Khiva. Lastly, two 
columns were to advance from the 
Caspian,—one from Krasnovodsk 
across the Urst-Urt, to join the 
Orenburg column near the southern 
end of the Aral Sea; and the other, 
and more southerly, from Chikislar, 
which had to march north-east- 
wards to Khiva through the sandy 
wastes. This last-named column, 
under Colonel Markosoff, wholly 
failed, and the entire force was 
within an ace of perishing from 
heat and want of water in the 


desert. The column from Kasalinsk, 
in crossing the Kizzil Kum, nearly 
shared the same fate, owing to the 
ambition of the commander, who 
desired to take a new route; and it 
arrived too late at the field of opera- 
tions. 


But the column from Oren- 
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burg made its long march success- 
fully; so also did the column 
from Krasnovodsk on the Caspian, 
which joined the Orenburg column 
in the delta of the Oxus; the 
combined force reaching Khiva 
simultaneously with Kauffman’s 
column, which had advanced from 
Tashkent by Samarkand and Bok- 
hara, and thence down the south- 
ern bank of the Oxus. Khiva fell 
without a struggle; the Khan be- 
came a feudatory of the Czar; and 
the Russians built the fort of Petro- 
Alexandrovosk within his terri- 
tories, on the south bank of the 
Oxus. 

Thus the whole western half of 
Central Asia—namely, from the 
Caspian to the Roof of the World— 
is now really, although not wholly 
in name, under the dominion of the 
Czar. All the states have been 
conquered. A quadrangular moun- 
tain-region, formed by the Roof of 
the World and the lofty mountain- 
ranges running westward from it, 
down which flow the head waters of 
the Oxus, separates the Khokandian 
frontier of Russia from the Hin- 
doo Koosh. Where these moun- 
tain-ridges ‘sink into the plains, a 
straight and easy road leads south- 
ward from Samarkand across the 
Oxus to the Bameean Pass. But 
westward from this point, begin- 
ning about Balkh, the Kara Kum 
desert, lying to the south of the 
Oxus, extends all the way to the 
Caspian, covering the northern fron- 
tier of Persia. The Russians are 
now working round this desert, by 
their expeditions against the Tekke 
Turcomans, and will find their best 
road to India up the valley of the 
Attrek river. In a second article 
we shall complete our description 
of Central Asia, dealing chiefly 
with the eastern part, where the 
Muscovite and Mongolian Empires 
meet in rivalry, and probably in 
conflict. 
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A DAY BEWITCHED. 


“* Hope told a flattering tale—Hope lied.” 


Journey with us—in the mind 
only—to the north of Scotland—to 
Ross-shire. Survey — with mental 
eye—the part of that county which 
touches on the Sutherland march, 
and then listen with sympathetic 
ear to such a tale of shame and 
woe as surely few men have to tell : 
—a story of the hills—not, be it 
quickly understood, one of those 
accounts often met with, which 
tell, intermixed with description of 
scenery, of how a gallant royal was 
pursued, long unsuccessfully, per- 
haps, but never in the end in vain. 
There will be no mention here of 
“purple moors” or “shaggy wood.” 
We have to relate plain, unvarnished 
facts, terribly true, with reference to 
a day which, beginning badly, grew 
worse, and ended in a climax so 
fearful that it has made us old be- 
fore our time, and which, when the 
remembrance of it comes across us 
in the night, even now causes us to 
writhe in impotent vexation and 
dismay. 

One morning, in the first week 
of October, two or three years 
ago, four men were sitting in a 
keeper’s house in the north of 
Ross-shire waiting for the dawn, 
in whom, as Hawthorne says, we 
shall be glad to interest our 
readers, It was very early, not 
much past five, and yet some of 
them had already had a long tramp 
—a dozen miles; while one, then 
ruefully examining by the peat- 
fire a blistered toe, had got over 
more than twice that distance since 
he last slept. The eldest was a man 
of about fifty, with a thin, rather 
anxious face, and the keen eyes 
which those who are constantly on 
the look-out often have. He was 


slightly built and very active, with 
well-formed hands and feet and an- 
kles, and altogether rather a refined 
air. The second, a great, strong, 
broad-shouldered fellow, more than 
six feet high, with black curly 
beard and moustache, and frank, 
pleasant face, also with keen eyes— 
eyes, we believe, which could see 
through a hundred yards of rock, 
but which, at any rate, would have 
made short work of such feeble ob- 
stacles to sight as Samuel Weller’s 
flight of stairs and deal door; a 
man who, to save you the smallest 
bit of trouble, would run down— 
and up—a couple of thousand feet 
of steep hillside and think nothing 
of it. The third, quiet and silent, 
thoroughly up to his work and pas- 
sionately devoted to it, loving rather 
to spend a cold day creeping up to 
his waist in a burn after a stag than 
to kill half-a-dozen salmon or fifty 
brace of grouse, a born deer-stalker, 
and a good, honest, straightfor- 
ward fellow—as indeed were they 
all. There is no reason why we 
should not give their names, 
Thomas Herbert of Alladale—poor 
fellow! he will never walk on the 
hills again; and two George Rosses, 
the one of Deanich, the other of 
Braelangwell. Of the fourth man 
—the wounded one—it is not 
here necessary to say much. Be- | 
fore the day is over, something . 
will be learnt about him. The 
three first described were keepers 
—the last, for the time being, their 
master; and for the sake of con- 
venience, and to avoid the constant 
use of pronouns, we shall distinguish 
this latter by the initial letter G. 
The candle, blown out, showed the 
daybreak creeping in; and the tea 
and oat-cake being finished, a move 
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was made outside. The men all 
had glasses, two of them rifles on 
their shoulders,—a long crooked 
stick being the only weapon carried 
at present by the fourth man. 
They were *dressed pretty much 
alike, in knickerbocker suits of dim 
and faded material,— greys and 
yellows being the predominating 
shades, and all showing more or 
less signs of hard wear. Perhaps 
G. was the most to be noticed in 
this respect. He had, a day or two 
before, gone through some rather 
intricate manceuvres on along slop- 
ing bed composed of mica-schist 
and granite, and had not had time 
since to get into thorough repair, 
but this, up in those regions, was 
not a matter of much moment. 
They waded the river which ran 
within a few yards of the lodge, 
and, rejoicing in the fresh cool feel 
of the air, forerunner of a fine 
autumn day in the mountains, went 


a little way up the glen, and at- 
tacked the steep hill at the head of 
it. It was a good stiff pull, but a 
few weeks’ hard work soon puts on 
condition, and the blistered foot, 
helped by the rest, and by the cool 
water of the river, went bravely 


now. A heavy, dense dew lay on 
the heather; the grouse, never shot 
in that part of the forest, were 
crowing merrily on many hillocks ; 
and now and then, far away above, 
a hoarse bellow was heard, sound- 
ing strange and weird in the dim 
light, and was taken up and an- 
swered from the more distant hill- 
side opposite. After an hour’s climb 
the spying-ground was reached, in a 
thick mist and heavy shower, which, 
however, soon cleared away, and the 
rest of the day, so far at least as 
the weather was concerned, was 
favourable. 

As the mist rose, the keepers be- 
gan to examine with their glasses 
the two corries and hillside on their 
front, while the other man lay com- 
fortably on his back, on the driest 
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heather he could find, lazily smok- 
ing, and thinking of the pleasant 
prospect before him. Not of the 
view, though that was fair enough. 
If he had been up just a little 
higher, he could, by merely turn- 
ing his head, have looked right 
across Scotland—at the German 
Ocean on the one side, and the 
Atlantic on the other, with the 
Summer Islands — dim specks in 
the far distance,—and with a glass, 
perhaps, even seen the smoke of a 
steamer creeping along the west 
coast. He was meditating, how- 
ever, on the long clear day before 
him. He was thinking of the good 
chance he had of killing two, or 
perhaps three fine stags; and as a 
soldier going into battle might think 
of the Victoria Cross, or a fisherman 
putting up his rod of a clean run 
30-pounder, so he, lying there, let 
his imagination run riot on a royal 
with the roughest and blackest of 
horns. Deer had been roaring on 
every side as he came up the glen 
in the night (the rutting season was 
early that year, and the stags were 
daily falling off in condition), and 
once or twice when passing some 
sweet pasture by the river, he had 
heard the disturbed splashing they 
made as they crossed it in alarm. 
And they were soon found here 
—half-a-dozen. or more lying far up 
on the hillside facing them—but 
as ‘soon pronounced to be hinds. 
There was a stag, however, near 
at hand,—a long hoarse roar be- 
trayed him, and by the aid of a 
glass he was seen to be a fair beast, 
but with only one horn. He was 
lying just under the crown of a 
hill on the opposite side to where 
the hinds were, and it was thought 
that by coming carefully over this 
hill it would not be difficult to geta 
shot at him. It would be necessary 
to pass immediately below the deer, 
but the wind was fair, and there was 
no danger. So they started, going 
slowly and carefully at first when 
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in sight, and then at a good pace, 
since stags at this season rarely 
remain long in one place, especially 
when they have no hinds with 
them. When passing underneath 
him, one of the men ran up to the 
top of the little ravine they were 
following to see if all was right; 
and when he looked over he at 
once slipped off the cover of the 
rifle he was carrying, and motioned 
eagerly with his hand. The stag 
had shifted his ground, and was 
coming right down upon them. 
When within 120 yards or so, he 
altered his course, giving a good 
shoulder-chance as he crossed their 
line. No time was to be lost. The 
deer was on the edge of a hollow, 
and half-a-dozen strides would take 
him out of sight. So sitting down 
rather lower than he liked, not 
very comfortable, and not quite 
certain that the safety-catches of 
the rifle were back, G. fired. There 
was then no doubt about the catches ; 
they were all right,—so was the 
stag. He gave one of those deceiy- 
ing bounds which for a second or 
two often make a man think he has 
hit when he has missed, and dis- 
appeared. None of the men could 
then really say whetliér he was got 
or not; but he soon came in sight 
again, going hard up the opposite 
hill—safe. 

Not much was said about this 
little incident, except the usual 
consolation—* Can’t expect to kill 
everything that’s fired at.” The 
beast, however, was a good beast, 
with a good horn, and all secretly 
grudged his loss. Fragrant smoke 
curled once more into the clear air, 
and in a little while, as the deer 
had gone straight away, they contin- 
ued their course along the top-ridge 
of the great glen out of which they 
had climbed in the morning.  Cau- 
tiously proceeding, and carefully ex- 
amining the ground, more deer were 
soon discovered—five-and-twenty or 
thirty, feeding in a corrie far away 
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below by the green sides of a burn. 
Now this corrie is a very curious 
one. It is very large, and whether 
it is owing to its shape and the lie 
of the ground, or whether, as some 
assert, to witchcraft, the fact is well 
known that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to make in it a successful stalk, 
no matter from what quarter the 
wind may be in above. G. had 
had much experience in such mat- 
ters, and knew quite well the rea- 
son. It was witchcraft. He had 
met, a day or two before, while 
driving up to this forest, a pretty 
girl, and had had good sport: on 
another occasion he had met an 
ugly old woman, and done nothing, 
so he might be allowed to know 
something about it. Besides he 
had read Scrope, and knew all about 
the Witch of Ben-y-Gloe and her 
doings, and the old woman who 
used to “louse” the strings of the 
bag which held the deer-stalker’s 
breeze. But, witchcraft or not, it 
was decided, after a little hesita- 
tion, to attempt the stalk. To 
have sent men down to drive the 
corrie would have taken much time ; 
and, as the wind was, there was no 
certainty of being able to make the 
deer take the desired pass. They 
began the descent, and, fortune 
seeming kind, were getting near 
their quarry when the first check 
came. A bare piece of ground, a 
hump standing out slightly from 
the sides of the hill, had to be 
crossed, and once over this they 
would be safe. Lying perfectly 
flat on their backs, with rucked- 
up knickerbockers, and ever and 
anon reminded of some ancient 
bruise, they worked their way slow- 
ly down. Another fifty yards and 
then An ugly, ragged-looking 
hind saw them. Rising quickly, 
she came a few yards forward and 
stared intently up. Some of the 
other deer rose too, but not hav- 
ing seen anything themselves, were 
not much alarmed. Perfectly 
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still those four men lay on that 
hillside; as “carven  statues”— 
very dirty ones—they lay there. 
In what position the hind caught 
them in, in that position must they 
stay, if need be, to the crack of 
doom. The active partner in the 
bloodthirsty firm—he of the rifle 
—was the worst off: not only was 
a choice collection of well-pointed 
heather “ stobs” exploring his frame- 
work in every direction, but he felt 
an acute attack of cramp coming on 
in-his left leg, which was doubled 
up under him. No matter if the 
fiercest cramp which ever assailed 
mortal body was to attack him 
with ten-fold force in each indi- 
vidual limb, he knew well what 
his duty was, and was prepared to 
do it,—to die if necessary—even to 
do that quietly,—to lie still. In 
gentle groans he might vent his 
anguish, but that was all. All 
things, however, end, and the hind, 
after looking fixedly up for five 
minutes, turned away her head as if 
satisfied. In two seconds she swung 
it back again. Is it’ possible that 
those dingy-looking, dirty objects, 
250 yards or so above her, which 
she had decided were stones, have 
moved? Surely one of them is more 
angular than before? Ah! clever, 
keen-eyed thing, are you so easily 
deceived? The poor cramp-stricken 
one had ventured to move his leg, 
and was fixed by the stony glare 
of the hind, with that member 
sticking out at aright angle. His 
sufferings were now dreadful. After 
another patient gaze, however, she 
went back, and began feeding, look- 
ing up once or twice, but not sus- 
picious now. A little law was still 
given her, and then the remaining 
part of the ridge got over, and 
aching limbs stretched in safety. 
Out of sight they could move 


boldly, and in a few moments G. 
was lying, on his chest now, with 
the rifle in his hands, peering over 
at the 


unconscious deer below. 
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There were several fair stags: a 
nine- pointer, with good though 
rather light-coloured horns, which 
was a little nearer than the others, 
was to be the first victim. The 
single rifle was pushed, with a 
bloodthirsty grin, near his right 
hand, ready to be used. Js con- 
tents were for the thick-set, peat- 
stained beast standing a little to 
the right. The nearest stag was 
perhaps 130 yards away; but what 
is that to an express with five 
drams of powder behind the bullet ? 
The position was a good one. No 
nasty bits of grass or heather could 
blow about in front of the sight, 
and the murderer only waited for 
the deer to rise. Some men don’t 
like this waiting. We think it 
much preferable to a hasty shot: 
lying for an hour or more, as has 
often to be done, within sight of 
the deer, stills the heart which 
may have been beating pretty fast 
at the first glimpse—and so thought 
our friend. He was cool and com- 
fortable, and meant to make no 
mistake this time. In about twenty 
minutes, a nobber, which had been 
driven out of the herd, came slyly 
back, hoping not to be noticed. 
The master of the hinds, however, 
soon saw him, and at once rose, 
looking angrily at the small in- 
truder, and offering his whole fair 
broadside to the rifle. The centre 
of the forefinger was on the trigger, 
there was no pull, no jerk, only a 
gentle pressure—and the bullet 
went singing down to the depths 
below, just six inches too high. The 
first sight was for 150 yards: this 
had been forgotten, and a full one 
taken, as if it had been a hundred: 
hence this woe. The deer in a con- 
fused mass cantered off. The stag, 
however, going more slowly, and 
coming round the hill, gave another 
chance at about the same distance 
as before. The same mistake was 
made, and the second bullet went 
to join the first. Dropping the 
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empty rifle and catching up the 
“Henry,” a desperate attempt was 
made to get another shot as they 
went out at the high pass. Any 
one who is accustomed to moun- 
tain work knows the difficulty of 
going at racing speed along a very 
steep hillside: where there is grass 
only, it may be done; where there 
is rank heather, with the stems 
lying downwards, it is an impossi- 
bility. A fearful slip was made, a 
wild attempt to recover, and then 


‘rifle and man (the former fortun- 


ately on half-cock) parted company 
and went down the hill. After 
some bold and graphic evolutions 
in the air, the latter came to anchor 
at a rock, and for a little while ex- 
perienced that feeling of indiffer- 
ence to life which a sharp pain 
sometimes brings with it. The 
knee-cap of a man, no matter in 
what state of hard training his 
leg may be in, is a poor weapon 
to assault a stone with. 

Of course this settled everything 
—failure number two, and a bad 
one. G, endeavoured now to ex- 
plain the cause of the mishap to 
the keepers. They listened, but 
evidently without any belief in the 
story. If few remarks were made 
about the first stalk, fewer still were 
made now. One man, with a more 
anxious expression on his face than 
usual, quietly smoked. One George 
does the same. The other, not even 
yet discouraged, used his glass, and 
for a while there was silence on 
that uncanny hillside. 

“He is a good one too, a switch- 
horn,” very likely. He was on 
the top of a stupendous mountain, 
with sides as steep as a house, and 
appeared to be about ten miles 
away. The fourth man, not feel- 
ing quite sure that he will not be 
left to perish on the top of that 
mountain, and also conscious of his 
foot, now thinks it time to speak 
out, and does so. “Oh, I say, you 
know, I don’t think it’s any good 
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going up there. I don’t think he'll 
wait forus.” They laugh. Of course 
he has to go. 

The great hill was attacked, and 
much the same mancuvres gone 
through as before, diversified in 
this case, however, by the passage 
of a marsh, through which, as the 
deer was in sight, they had to 
crawl and wriggle like eels, while 
the water ran into their waistcoats, 
and trickled pleasantly down their 
shirts. In long single file they 
go, as Red Indians do in pictures 
when they are going to attack 
sleeping emigrants by night—only 


‘with more clothes on. The stag 


was alone, and they got safely above 
him, and within 120 yards. G. 
got his favourite position this time 
—a sitting one, with legs well 
downhill, and elbows resting on 
his thighs. Big and long-bodied, 
with stately head and strong wide- 
spreading horns, by far the best 
stag seen that day, the switch- 
horn feeds unconsciously below. 
He was a beauty,—and the bullets 
go with a soft plug into the damp 
sod—one underneath him, the 
other a little to his right. 

It would not be fitting to write 
down here the exclamations which 
burst simultaneously from three 


pairs of lips, and—when the smoke ~ 


blew away—from four. The three 
men talked rapidly in Gaelic; one 
followed the fast diminishing stag 
with his glass; another, with agony 
depicted on every line of his face, 
sat down and looked up helplessly 
at this latter; the third picked up 
the discharged rifle, and, squinting 
down the barrels, seemed to be 
endeavouring to discover something 
aoout them which would account 
for such an extraordinary exhibi- 
tion. G. was now very agitated: 
his blistered toe began to hurt very 
much ; he felt, too, very sick; his 
cramp was coming back; and he 
heartily wished himself at home, 
in bed, anywhere but where he 
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was. He lit a pipe; but the 
“York River” tasted nasty, and 
the pipe was stuffed up and would 
not draw properly. He poked up 
a rush, but it broke off inside the 
stem, and stopped the whole per- 
formance. Seeking consolation, he 
then referred to a certain day, the 
week before, when he had killed 
two fine stags—the time he met 
the pretty witch. One man, who 
was not present, plainly disbelieved 
the story; the others, who were, 
hinted—equally plainly—that it 
was a fluke. 

The back of the day was broken 
now: it was getting on; and it was 
decided, after having lunched, that 
as that part of the ground was thor- 
oughly disturbed, it was necessary 
to cross over the great ridge at their 
back, and make one more gigantic 
effort for blood—the fourth. 

So they left this unlucky bullet- 
sprinkled ground, and walked some 
miles over the tops, mostly quartz 
and granite, with a network of hea- 
ther-roots, and nothing else but 
roots, stretched tightly over it,—a 
bare, useless district, tenanted only 
by a few ptarmigan and white hares. 
In due time the first corrie was 
reached, a curious sort of hole at 
the side of an immense rock. There, 
by a stagnant little peaty loch, were 
some deer lying, hinds and stags, 
but quite unapproachable by stalk- 
ing. They could be driven, how- 
ever (there was a first-rate pass in 
the corrie, which they would be 
almost sure to take), and one of the 
Georges at once volunteered to go 
round by the head of the glen, come 
in upon them from below, and put 
them up. This would be nearly an 
hour’s work ; so, when he was gone, 
the others went a little lower down, 
and, leaving the rifles, took shelter 
under a big stone, for the wind was 
blowing keenly here, and it was 
cold. There G., smoking a bor- 
rowed pipe, listened to the story, 
often heard before, of how, years 
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ago, a fox, hard pressed by the 
hounds, had jumped from the top 
of that stupendous rock on to a 
ledge a foot or two below, and let 
the dogs, less crafty and more ignor- 
ant of the ground, go over him and 
the frightful precipice at the same 
time—a thousand feet’s sheer fall. 
Then the remaining George went up 
a little higher to see if his namesake 
was in sight. Whilst looking round 
he saw, scarcely half a mile to their 
right, another parcel of deer, and 
amongst them a very fine stag. 
They were separated from the first 
lot by a high spur of the mountain ; 
but it was evident that when these 
latter were put up by the driver, the 
former would see them on the sky- 
line, and take the alarm. No time 
was to be lost; the last-found stag 
was a much better one than any 
of those by the loch, so it was at 
once decided to sacrifice them. One 
of the keepers ran down towards 
them, and, showing himself, put 
them off successfully, sending them 
right in the teeth of the “driver. 
The other rigged out a flag, by 
the help of a couple of pocket- 
handkerchiefs, as a signal. The 
driver soon appeared in sight— 
a tiny speck, at the turn of the 
glen—and meeting the deer, tried 
to turn them back—fortunately 
without doing so. Then using his 
glass, he saw and understood the sig- 
nal, and came up, guided by them 
as to the road he was to take. 

So far all had gone well. There 
seemed a chance—a good chance— 
of wiping out the disgrace of the 
day. The head of that stag would 
go along way towards atoning for 
the three previous blunders, and G. 
vowed to himself that if he could 
carry it home in the dog-cart that 
night, he would be good for—an 
indefinite period. Such vows are 
often made at such times. So far 
all had gone well, but now the ter- 
rible calamity of a day marked by 
misfortune occurred. What crime 
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had that ingenuous youth commit- 
ted, that he should be visited by so 
heavy a punishment? What god 
had he so bitterly offended, that 
such a fiery bolt of indignation 
should be hurled upon his head? 
Surely the fates might have been 
satisfied with the woes they had 
already worked. 

The keeper was within a dozen 
yards of joining the party when he 
suddenly sank gently on his knees, 
at the same time making a warning 
gesture with his hand. Slowly, and 
with stately step, a stag with a 
head of ten points crossed the ridge 
on their right, and stood carelessly 
looking about him just below. Three 
or four hinds and a calf followed; 
they were the last-found deer shift- 
ing the ground. The men were 
lying spread-eagled on the hillside, 
bare except for some heather and 
withered grass, and the stag at 
once saw them, but he was de- 
ceived by their perfect stillness 
(deer’s sight, though wonderfully 
acute in detecting movement, can- 
not be very minutely accurate), and 
after a short, steady look was satis- 
fied. There he stood, not one single 
inch more than fifty yards away. 
And the rifles! O heavens! the 
rifles! Ah me! The covers which 
held them could be seen peeping 
out from a big stone about twenty 
yards away ; and not for the wealth 
of Scotland—or, for the matter 
of that, of the universe—could 
they be reached unseen. Words 
are feeble, language utterly fails, 
to paint the feelings of those 
wretched men. Interjections, notes 
of admiration, blanks were fitter. 
It was not the least agony of their 
terrible position that they had to 
be silent. 

It had been a fair sight for a 
gentle lady, or a still more gentle 
vegetarian to look on. The grace- 


ful stag, whose ruddy coat and 


thick-maned neck the bright even- 
ing sun was lighting up; the 
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timid-looking hinds, cropping the 
short grass, or watching the calf, 
which now visited its mother, and 
now ran madly round and round 
like a terrier just let loose, divid- 
ing its time like a master-mason 
in refreshment and labour. If 
hatred, if the hot blast of deeply- 
thought comminatory ejaculations 
could have slain them, they would 
have died a thousand times. Men 
say that there are now on that 
hillside four bleached patches on 
which the heather never grows; 
nay, that the solid granite itself 
has crumbled away under the in- 
tensity of unspoken feelings. 

For twenty minutes—for twenty 
awful minutes, did this scene last, 
and then gaily, carelessly, there 
passed away down the hill half-a- 
dozen animals, which may be safely 
said to have caused in that time a 
greater amount of concentrated an- 
guish than any equal- number of 
their species since the beginning of 
the world. 





“Holloa! what's the matter 
now?” “Qh, nothing—only the 
belly-band broken and the dog-cart 
useless.” Only eight miles extra 
to walk home. It was all in the 
day’s work. Tired and miserable, 
G. got there, and first taking the 
necessary precaution of donning an 
ulster, received the sympathy of 
his host and hostess—the only 
consolation of the day. He dressed, 
burning the sleeve of his dress-coat 
over the candle in doing so: dined, 
spilling half a bottle of claret over 
the rest of his garments; and went 
sadly to bed, to dream of enormous 
corries and multitudes of deer, all 
inaccessible, except one gigantic 
switch, which, pinning him up 
against a rock, held him; while 
the three keepers, armed each with 
extra-powered, magnified gatling- 
guns, opened fire on him with ex- 
plosive bullets at distances varying 
from fifteen to twenty-five yards. 








CHAPTER X.—MR. 


Tue Doctor had been all but 
savage with his wife, and, for the 
moment, had hated Mr. Puddi- 
combe, but still what they said had 
affected him. They were both of 
them quite clear that Mr. Peacocke 
should be made to go at once. And 
he, though.he hated Mr. Puddi- 
combe for his cold logic, could not 
but acknowledge that all the man 
had said was true. According to 
the strict law of right and wrong, 
the two unfortunates should have 
parted when they found that they 
were not in truth married. And, 
again, according to the strict law 
of right and wrong, Mr. Peacocke 
should not have brought the woman 
there, into his school, as his wife. 
There had been deceit. But then 
would not he, Dr. Wortle himself, 
have been guilty of similar deceit 
had it fallen upon him to have to 
defend a woman who had been true 
and affectionate to him? Mr. Pud- 
dicombe would have left the woman 
to break her heart and have gone 
away and done his duty like a 
Christian, feeling no tugging at his 
heart-strings. It was so that our 
Doctor spoke to himself of his 
counsellor, sitting there alone in 
his library. 

During his conference with Le- 
froy something had been said which 
had impressed him suddenly with 
an idea. A word had fallen from 
the Colonel, an unintended word, 
by which the Doctor was made to 
believe that the other Colonel was 
dead, at any rate, now. He had 
cunningly tried to lead up to the 
subject, but Robert Lefroy had 
been on his guard as soon as he had 
perceived the Doctor’s object, and 
had drawn back, denying the truth 
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of the word he had before spoken. 
The Doctor at last asked him the 
question direct. Lefroy then de- 
clared that his brother had been 
alive and well when he left Texas, 
but he did this in such a manner 
as to strengthen in the Doctor’s 
mind the impression that he was 
dead. If it were so, then might 
not all these crooked things be 
made straight ? 

He had thought it better to raise 
no false hopes. He had said no- 
thing of this to Peacocke in discus- 
sing the story. He had not even 
hinted it to his wife, from whom it 
might probably make its way to 
Mrs. Peacocke. He had suggested 
it to Mr. Puddicombe, — asking 
whether there might not be a way 
out of all their difficulties. Mr. 
Puddicombe had declared that 
there could be no such way as far 
as the school was concerned. Let 
them marry, and repent their sins, 
and go away from the spot they 
had contaminated, and earn their 
bread in some place in which there 
need be no longer additional sin in 
concealing the story of their past 
life. That seemed to have been 
Mr. Puddicombe’s final judgment. 
But it was altogether opposed to 
Dr. Wortle’s feelings. 

When Mr. Puddicombe came 
down from the church to the rec- 
tory, Lord Carstairs was walking 
home after the afternoon service 
with Miss Wortle. It was his 
custom to go to church with the 
family, whereas the school went 
there under the charge of one of the 
ushers and sat apart in a portion of 
the church appropriated to them- 
selves. Mrs. Wortle, when she 
found that the Doctor was not 
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going to the afternoon service, 
declined to go herself. She was 
thoroughly disturbed by all these 
bad tidings, and was, indeed, very 
little able to say her prayers in a 
fit state of mind. She could hardly 
keep herself still for a moment, and 
was as one who thinks that the 
crack of doom is coming ;—so terri- 
ble to her was her vicinity and con- 
nection with this man, and with 
the woman who was not his wife. 
Then, again, she became flurried 
when she found that Lord Carstairs 
aud Mary would have to walk alone 


together; and she made little abor- - 


tive attempts to keep first the one 
and then the other from going to 
church. Mary probably saw no 
reason for staying away, while Lord 
Carstairs possibly found an addi- 
tional reason for going. Poor Mrs. 
Wortle had for some weeks past 
wished that the charming young 
nobleman had been at home with 
his father and mother, or anywhere 
but in her house. It had been 
arranged, however, that he should 
go in July and not return after the 
summer holidays. Under these 
circumstances, having full confi- 
dence in her girl, she had refrained 
from again expressing her fears to 
the Doctor. But there were fears. 
It was evident to her, though the 
Doctor seemed to see nothing of it, 
that the young lord was falling in 
love. It might be that his youth 
and natural bashfulness would 
come to her aid, and that nothing 
should be said before that day in 
July which would separate them. 
But when it suddenly occurred to 
her that they two would walk to 
and fro from church together, there 
was cause for additional uneasiness. 

If she had heard their conversa- 
tion as they came back she would 
have been in no way disturbed by 
its tone on the score of the young 
man’s tenderness towards her daugh- 
ter, but she might perhaps have 
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been surprised by his vehemence in 
another respect. She would have 
been surprised, also, at finding how 
much had been said during the last 
twenty-four hours by others besides 
herself and her husband about the 
affairs of Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke. 

“Do you know what he came 
about?” asked Mary. The “he” 
had of course been Robert Lefroy. 

“ Not in the least; but he came 
up there looking so queer, as 
though he certainly had come about 
something unpleasant.” 

“And then he was with papa 
afterwards,” said Mary. “I am 
sure papa and mamma not coming 
to church has something to do with 
it. And Mr. Peacocke hasn’t been 
to church all day.” 

“Something has happened to 
make him very unhappy,” said the 
boy. “He told me so even before 
this man came here. I don’t know 
any one whom I like so much as 
Mr. Peacocke.” 

“T think it is about his wife,” 
said Mary. 

“ How about his wife ?” 

“T don’t know, but I think it is. 
She is so very quiet.” 

“ How quiet, Miss Wortle?’ he 
asked. 

“She never will come in to see 
us, Mamma has asked her to din- 
ner and to drink tea ever so often, 
but she never comes. She calls 
perhaps once in two or three 
months in a formal way, and that 
is all we see of her.” 

“ Do you like her?” he asked. 

“ How can I say when I so sel- 
dom see her ?” 

“T do. I like her very much. 
I go and see her often; and I’m 
sure of this;—she is quite a lady. 
Mamma asked her to go to Car- 
stairs for the holidays because of 
what I said.” 

“ She is not going ?” 

“No; neither,of them will come. 
I wish they would; and oh, Miss 
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Wortle, Ido so wish you were going 
to be there too.” This was all that 
was said of peculiar tenderness be- 
tween them on that walk home. 

Late in the evening,—so late 
that the boys had already gone to 
bed,—the Doctor sent again for 
Mr. Peacocke. “TI should not have 
troubled you to-night,” he said, 
“only that I have heard something 
from Pritchett.” Pritchett was the 
rectory gardener who had charge 
also of the school buildings, and 
was a person of authority in the 
establishment. He, as well as the 
Doctor, held Mr. Peacocke in great 
respect, and would have been al- 
most as unwilling as the Doctor 
himself to tell stories to the school- 
master’s discredit. ‘They are say- 
ing down at the Lamb,”—the Lamb 
was the Bowick public-house,— 
“that Lefroy told them all yes- 
terday ” the Doctor hesitated 
before he could tell it. 

“That my wife is not my wife ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Of course I am prepared for it. 





I knew that it would be so. Did 
not you?” 

“T expected it.” 

“T was sure of it. It may be 


taken for granted at once that there 
is no longer a secret to keep. I 
would wish you to act just as 
though all the facts were known 
to the entire diocese.” After this 
there was a pause during which 
neither of them spoke for a few 
moments. The Doctor had not in- 
tended to declare any purpose of 
his own on that occasion, but it 
seemed to him now as though he 
were almost driven to do so. Then 
Mr. Peacocke seeing the difficulty 
at once relieved him from it. “I 
am quite prepared to leave Bowick,” 
he said, “at once. I know that it 
must be so. I have thought about 


it, and have perceived that there is 
I should 
you as to 


no possible alternative. 
like to consult with 
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whither I had better go. Where 
shall I first take her ?”’ 

“Leave her here,” said the 
Doctor. 
“ Here! Where?” 


“Where she is, in the school- 
house. No one will come to fill 
your place for a while.” 

“T should have thought,” said 
Mr. Peacocke very slowly, “that 
her presence,—would have | , been 
worse almost,—than my own.’ 

“Te me,” —said the oh 
“to me she is as pure as the most 
unsullied matron in the county.” 
Upon this Mr. Peacocke, jumping 
from his chair, seized the Doctor’s 
hand, but could not speak for his 
tears. Then he seated himself again, 
turning his face away towards the 
wall. “To no one could the pres- 
ence of either of you be an evil. 
The evil is, if I may say so, that 
the two of you should be here to- 
gether. You should be apart,— 
till some better day has come upon 
you.” 

“What better day can ever 
come?” said the poor man through 
his tears. 

Then the Doctor declared his 
scheme. He told what he thought 
as to Ferdinand Lefroy, and his 
reason for believing that the man 
was dead. “I feel sure from his 
manner that his brother is now dead 
in truth. Go to him and ask him 
boldly,” he said. 

“But his word would not suffice 
for another marriage ceremony.” 

To this the Doctor agreed. It 
was not his intention, he said, that 
they should proceed on evidence as 
slight as that. No;—a step must be 
taken much more serious in its im- 
portance, and occupying a consider- 
able time. He, Peacocke, must go 
again to Missouri and find out all 
the truth. The Doctor was of 
opinion that if this were resolved 
upon, and that if the whole truth 
were at once proclaimed, then Mr. 
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Peacocke need not hesitate to pay» 


Robert Lefroy for any information 
which might assist him in his 
search, ‘While you are gone,” 
continued the Doctor almost wild- 
ly, “let bishops and Stantiloups and 
Puddicombes say what they may, 
she shall remain here. To say that 
she will be happy is of course vain. 
There can be no happiness for her 
till this has been put right. But 
she will be safe; and here, at my 
hand, she will, I think, be free from 
insult. What better is there to be 
done ?” 

“There can be nothing better,” 
siad . Peacocke, drawing his breath, 
—as though a gleam of light had 
shone in upon him. 

“| had not meant to have spoken 
to you of this till to-morrow. I 
should not have done so, but that 
Pritchett had been with me. But 
the more I thought of it, the more 
sure I became that you could not 
both remain,—till something had 
been done; till something had been 
done.” 

“T was sure of it, Dr. Wortle.” 

“Mr. Puddicombe saw that it was 
so. Mr. Puddicombe is not all the 
world to me by any means, but he 
is a man of common-sense. I will 
be frank with you. My wife said 
that it could not be so.” 

“She shall not stay. Mrs. Wortle 
shall not be annoyed.” 

“You don’t see it yet,” said the 
Doctor. “But you do; I know 
you do. And she shall stay. The 
house shall be hers, as her resi- 
dence, for the next six months. As 
for money r 

“T have got what will do for that, 
I think.” 

“If she wants money she shall 
have what she wants. There is 
nothing I will not do for you in 
your trouble,—except that you may 
not both be here together till I shall 
have shaken hands with her as Mrs. 
Peacocke in very truth.” 
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It was settled that Mr. Peacocke 
should not go again into the school, 
or Mrs. Peacocke among the boys, 
till he should have gone to America 
and have come back, It was ex- 
plained in the school by the Doctor 
early,—for the Doctor must now 
take the morning school himself,— 
that circumstances of very grave 
import made it necessary that Mr. 
Peacocke should start at once for 
America. That the tidings which 
had been published at the Lamb 
should reach the boys, was more 
than probable. Nay,—was it not 
certain? It would of course reach 
all the boys’ parents. There was 
no use, no service, in any secrecy. 
But in speaking to the school not 
a word was said of Mrs. Peacocke. 
The Doctor explained that he him- 
self would take the morning school, 
and that Mr. Bose, the mathemati- 
cal master, would take charge of 
the school meals. Mrs. Cane, the 
housekeeper, would look to the 
linen and the bedrooms. It was 
made plain that Mrs. Peacocke’s 
services were not to be required ; 
but her name was not mentioned,— 
except that the Doctor, in order to 
let it be understood that she was 
not to be banished from the house, 
begged the boys as a favour that 
they would not interrupt Mrs. Pea- 
cocke’s tranquillity during Mr. Pea- 
cocke’s absence. 

On the Tuesday morning Mr. 
Peacocke started, remaining, how- 
ever, a couple of days at Broughton, 
during which the Doctor saw him. 
Lefroy declared that he knew noth- 
ing about his brother,—whether he 
were alive or dead. He might be 
dead,, because he was always in 
trouble, and generally drunk. Ro- 
bert, on the whole, thought it prob- 
able that he was dead, but could 
not be got to say so. For a thou- 
sand dollars he would go over to 
Missouri, and, if necessary, to Texas, 
so as to find the truth. He would 
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then come back and give undeniable 
evidence. While making this be- 
nevolent offer, he declared, with tears 
in his eyes, that he had come over 
intending to be a true brother to 
his sister-in-law, and had simply 
been deterred from prosecuting his 
good intentions by Peacocke’s aus- 
terity. Then he swore a most sol- 
emn oath that if he knew anything 
about his brother Ferdinand he 
would reveal it. The Doctor and 
Peacocke agreed together that the 
man’s word was worth nothing; but 
that the man’s services might be 
useful in enabling them to track 
out the truth. They were both 
convinced, by words which fell 
from him, that Ferdinand Lefroy 
was dead; but this would be of 
no avail unless they could obtain 
absolute evidence. 

During these two days there were 
various conversations at Broughton 
between the Doctor, Mr. Peacocke, 


and Lefroy, in which a plan of 
action was at length arranged. Le- 
froy and the schoolmaster were to 
proceed to America together, and 
there obtain what evidence they 
could as to the life or death of the 


elder brother. When absolute evi- 
dence had been obtained of either, 
a thousand dollars was to be handed 
to Robert Lefroy. But when this 
agreement was made, the man was 
given to understand that his own 
uncorroborated word would go for 
nothing. 

“ Who is to say what is evidence, 
and what not?” asked the man, not 
unnaturally. 

“Mr. Peacocke must be the judge 
of that,” said the Doctor. 

“T ain’t going to agree to that,” 
said the other. “Though he were 
to see him dead, he might swear he 
hadn’t, and not give me a red cent. 
Why ain’t I to be a judge as well 
as he?” 

“ Because you can trust him, and 
he cannot in the least trust you,” 
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said the Doctor. “You know well 
enough that if he were to see your 
brother alive, or to see him dead, 
you would get the money. At any 
rate, you have no other way of get- 
ting it but what we propose.” To 
all this Robert Lefroy at last as-. 
sented. 

The prospect before Mr. Peacocke: 
for the next three months was cer- 
tainly very sad. He was te travel 
from Broughton to St. Louis, and 
possibly from thence down into the 
wilds of Texas, in company with 
this man, whom he thoroughly de- 
spised. Nothing could be more 
abominable to him than such an 
association; but there was no other 
way in which the proposed plan 
could be carried out. He was to 
pay Lefroy’s expenses back to his 
own country, and could only hope 
to keep the man true to his purpose 
by doing so from day to day. Were: 
he to give the man money, the man 
would at once disappear. Here in 
England, and in their passage across 
the ocean, the man might, in some 
degree, be amenable and obedient. 
But there was no knowing to what 
he might have recourse when he 
should find himself nearer to his 
country, and should feel that his 
companion was distant from his own. 

“ You'll have to keep‘a close watch 
upon him,” whispered the Doctor to- 
his friend. “I should not advise 
all this if [ did not think you were 
a man of strong nerve.” 

“T am not afraid,” said the other; 
“but I doubt whether he may not 
be too many for me. At any rate, 
I will try it. You will hear from 
me as I go on.” 

And so they parted as dear friends 
part. The Doctor had, in truth, 
taken the man altogether to his 
heart since all the circumstances of 
the story had come home to him. 
And it need hardly be said that the 
other was aware how deep a debt of 
gratitude he owed to the protector 
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of his wife. Indeed the very money 
that was to be paid to Robert Le- 
froy, if he earned it, was advanced 
out of the Doctor’s pocket. Mr. 


Mr. Peacocke had been quite 
right in saying that the secret 
would at once be known throughe 
the whole diocese. It certainly 
was so before he had been gone a 
week ; and it certainly was the case, 
also, that the diocese generally 
did not approve of the Doctor's 
conduct. The woman ought not 
to have been left there. So said 
the diocese. It was of course the 
case that though the diocese knew 
much it did not know all. It is 
impossible to keep such a story 
concealed, but it is quite as im- 
possible to make known all its de- 
tails. In the eves of the diocese 
the woman was of course the chief 
sinner, and the chief sinner was 
allowed to remain at the school! 
When this assertion was made to 
him the Doctor became very angry, 
saying that Mrs. Peacocke did not 
remain at the school; that accord- 
ing to the arrangement as at pres- 
ent made, Mrs. Peacocke had no- 
thing to do with the school; that 
the house was his own, and that 
he might lend it to whom he 
pleased. Was he to turn the 
woman out houscless, when her 
husband had gone, on such an 
errand, on his advice? Of course 
the house was his own, but as 
clergyman of the parish he had not 
a right to do what he liked with it. 
He had no right to encourage evil. 
And the man was not the woman’s 
husband. That was just the point 
made by the diocese. And she 
was at the school, — living under 
the same roof with the boys! The 
diocese was clearly of opinion that 
all the boys would be taken away. 
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Peacocke’s means were sufficient for 
the expenses of the journey, but fell 
short when these thousand dollars 
had to be provided. 





The diocese spoke by the voice 
of its Bishop, as a diocese should 
do. Shortly after Mr. Peacocke’s 
departure, the Doctor had an inter- 
view with his lordship, and told 
the whole story. The doing this 
went much against the grain with 
him, but he hardly dared not to do 
it. He felt that he was bound to 
do it on the part of Mrs. Peacocke, 
if not on his own. And then the 
man, who had now gone, though 
he had never been absolutely a 
curate, had preached frequently in 
the diocese. He felt that it would 
not be wise to abstain from telling 
the Bishop. 

The Bishop was a goodly man, 
comely in his person, and possessed 
of manners which had made him 
popular in the world. He was one 
of those who had done the best he 
could with his talent, not wrapping it 
up in a napkin, but getting from it 
the best interest which the world’s 
market could afford. But not on 
that account was he other than a 
good man. To do the best he 
could for himself and his family, 
and also to do his duty, was the line 
of conduct which he pursued. There 
are some who reverse this order, but 
he was not one of them. He had 
become a scholar in his youth, not 
from love of scholarship, but as a 
means to success. The Chureh had 
become his profession, and he had 
worked hard at his calling. He 
had tanght himself to be courteous 
and urbane, because he had been 
clever enough to see that courtesy 
and urbanity are agreeable to men 
in high places. As a bishop he 
never spared himself the work 
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which a bishop ought to do. He 
answered letters, he studied the 
characters of the clergymen under 
him, he was just with his patron- 
age, he endeavoured to be effica- 
cious with his charges, he confirmed 
children in cold weather as well as 
in warm, he occasionally preached 
sermons, and he was beautiful and 
decorous in his gait and manner, 


as it belhoves a clergyman of the , 


Church of England to be. He 
liked to be master; but even to be 
master he would not encounter the 
abominable nuisance of a quarrel. 
When first coming to the diocese, 
he had had some little difficulty 
with our Doctor; but the Bishop 
had abstained from violent asser- 
tion, and they had, on the whl.ole, 
been friends. There was, however, 
on the Bishop’s part, something of 


a feeling that the Doctor was the. 


bigger man; and it was probable 
that, without active malignity, he 
would take advantage of any chance 
which might lower the Doctor a 
little, and bring him more within 
episcopal power. In some degree 
he begrudged the Doctor his man- 
liness. 

He listened with many smiles 
and with perfect courtesy to the 
story as it was told to him, and 
was much less severe on the unfor- 
tunates than Mr. Puddicombe 
had been. It was not the wicked- 
ness of the two people in living 
together, or their wickedness in 
keeping their secret, whicl, offended 
him so much, as the evil which they 
were likely to do—and to have done. 
“No doubt,” he said, “ an ill-living 
man may preach a good sermon, 
perhaps a better one than a pious, 
God-fearing clergyman, whose in- 
tellect may be inferior though his 
morals are much better ;—but com- 
ing from tainted lips, the better 
sermon will not carry a blessing 
with it.” At this the Doctor shook 
his head. “Bringing a_ blessing” 
was a phrase which the Doctor 


hated. He shook his head not too 
civilly, saying that he had not in- 
tended to trouble his lordship on 
so difficult a point in ecclesiastical 
morals, “But we cannot but re- 
member,” said the Bishop, “that he 
has been preaching in your 
parish church, and the people will 
know that he has acted among 
them as a clergyman.” 

“T hope the people, my lord, 
may never have the Gospel preach- 
ed to them by a worse man.” 

“] will not judge him; but I do 
think that it has been a misfortune. 
You, of course, were in ignorance.” 

“Had I known all about it, I 
should have been very much in- 
clined to do the same.” This was, 
in fact, not true, and was said sim- 

ly in a spirit of contradiction. 
The Bishop shook his head and 
smiled. ‘“ My school is a matter 
of more importance,” said the Doc- 
tor. 

“Hardly, hardlv, Dr. Wortle.” 

“Of more importance in this 
way, that my school may proba- 
bly be injured, whereas neither the 
morals nor the faith of the parish- 
ioners will have been hurt.” 

“ But he has gone.” 

“He has gone;— but she re- 
mains.” 

“What!” exclaimed the Bishop. 

“He has gone, but she remains.” 
He repeated the words very dis- 
tinctly, with a frown on his brow, 
as though to show that on that 
branch of the subject he intended 
to put up with no opposition— 
hardly even with an adverse opinion. 

“She had a certain charge, as I 
understand,—as to the school.” 

“She had, my lord; and very 
well she did her work. I shall 
have a great loss in her,—for the 
present.” 

“ But you said she remained.” 

“T have lent her the use of the 
house till her husband shall come 
back.” 

“Mr. Peacocke, you mean,” said 
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the Bishop, who was unable not to 
put in a contradiction against the 
untruth of the word which had 
been used. 

“T shall always regard them as 
married.” 

“ But they are not.” 

“T have lent her the house, at 
any rate, during his absence. I 
could not turn her into the street.” 

“ Would not a lodging here in 
the city have suited her better ?” 

“TI thought not. People here 
would have refused to take her,— 
because of her story. The wife of 
some religious grocer who sands his 
sugar regularly would have thought 
her house contaminated by such an 
inmate.” 

“So it would be, Doctor, to some 
extent.” At hearing this the Doctor 
made very evident signs of discon- 
tent. “You cannot alter the ways 
of the world suddenly, though by 
example and precept you may help 
to improve them slowly. In our 
present imperfect condition of 
moral culture, it is perhaps well 
that the company of the guilty 
should be shunned.” 

“ Guilty !” 

“Tam afraid that 1 must say so. 
The knowledge that such a feeling 
exists, no doubt deters others from 
guilt. The fact that wrong-doing 
in women is scorned, helps to main- 
tain the innocence of women. Is 
it not so?” 

“T must hesitate before I trouble 
your lordship by arguing — such 
difficult questions. I thought it 
right to tell you the facts after 
what had occurred. He has gone. 
She is there,—and there she will 
remain for the present. I could 
not turn her out. Thinking her, as 
I do, worthy of my friendship, I 
could not do other than befriend 
her.” 

“Of course you must be the 
judge yourself.” 

“T had to be the judge, my 
lord.” 
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“T am afraid that the parents of 
the boys will not understand it.” 

“T also am afraid. It will be 
very hard to make them understand 
it. There will be some who will 
work hard to make them misunder- 
stand it.” 

“] hope not that.” 

“There will. I must stand the 
brunt of it. I have had battles 
before this, and had hoped that 
now, when I am getting old, they 
might have been at an end. But 
there is something left of me, and 
I can fight still. At any rate, I 
have made up my mind about this. 
There she shall remain till he comes 
back to fetch her.” And so the in- 
terview was over, the Bishop feeling 
that he had in some slight degree 
had the best of it,—and the Doctor 
feeling that he, in some slight de- 
gree, had had the worst. If possible, 
he would not talk to the Bishop on 
the subject again. 

He told Mr. Puddicombe also. 
“With your generosity and kind- 
ness of heart I quite sympathise,” 
said Mr. Puddicombe, endeavouring 
to be pleasant in his manner. 

“ But not with my prudence.” 

“ Not with your prudence,” said 
Mr. Puddicombe, endeavouring to 
be true at the same time. 

But the Doctor’s greatest diffi- 
culty was with his wife, whose con- 
duct it was necessary that he guide, 
and whose feelings and conscience 
he was most anxious to influence. 
When she first heard his decision, 
she almost wrung her hands in de- 
spair. If the woman could have 
gone to America, and the man have 
remained, she would have been satis- 
fied. Anything wrong about a man 
was of but little moment,—com- 
paratively so, even though he were 
a clergyman; but anything wrong 
about a woman,—and she so near 
to herself! Oh dear! And the 
poor dear boys,—under the same 
roof with her! And the boys’ 
mammas! How would she be able 
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to endure the sight of that horrid 
Mrs. Stantiloup;—or Mrs. Stanti- 
loup’s words, which would certainly 
be conveyed to her? But there was 
something much worse for her even 
than aH this. The Doctor insisted 
that she should go and call upon 
the woman! “And take Mary ?” 
asked Mrs. Wortle. 

“What would be the good of 
taking Mary? Who is talking of a 
child like that? It is for the sake 
of charity,—for the dear love of 
Christ, that I ask you to do it. 
Do you ever think of Mary Mag- 
dalene ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“This isno Magdalene. Thisisa 
woman led into no faults by vicious 
propensities. Here is one who has 
been altogether unfortunate,—who 
has been treated more cruelly than 
any of whom you have ever read.” 

“Why did she not leave him ?” 

“ Because she was a woman, with 
a heart in her bosom.” 

“T am to go to her?” 

“T do not order it; I only ask 
it.’ Such asking from her hus- 
band was, she knew, very near 
akin to ordering. 

“ What shall I say to her?” 

“Bid her keep up her courage 
till he shall return. If you were all 
alone, as she is, would not you wish 
that some other woman should come 
to comfort you? Think of her deso- 
lation.” 

Mrs. Wortle did think of it, and 
after a day or two made up her mind 
to obey her husband’s—request. 
She made her call, but very little 
came of it, except that she promised 
to come again. “Mrs. Wortle,” 
said the poor woman, “pray do 
not let me be a trouble to you. If 
you stay away, I shall quite under- 
stand that there is sufficient reason. 
I know how good your husband has 
been to us.” Mrs. Wortle said, how- 
ever, as she took the other’s hand, 
that she would come again in a day 
or two. 


But there were further troubles 
in store for Mrs. Wortle. Before she 
had repeated her visit to Mrs. Pea- 
cocke, a lady, who lived about ten 
miles off, the wife of the rector of 
Buttercup, called upon her. This 
was the Lady Margaret Momson, 
a daughter of the Earl of Brigstock, 
who had, thirty years ago, married 
a young clergyman. Nevertheless, 
up to the present day, she was 
quite as much the Earl’s daughter 
as the parson’s wife. She was first 
cousin to that Mrs. Stantiloup, be- 
tween whom and the Doctor inter- 
necine war was always being waged ; 
and she was also aunt to a boy at 
the school, who, however, was in 
no way related to Mrs. Stantiloup, 
young Momson being the son of 
the parson’s eldest brother. Lady 
Margaret had never absolutely and 
openly taken the part of Mrs. Stan- 
tiloup. Had she done so, a visit 
even of ceremony would have been 
impossible. But she was supposed 
to have Stantiloup proclivities, and 
was not, therefore, much liked at 
Bowick. There had been a ques- 
tion, indeed, whether young Mom- 
son should be received at the school, 
—because of the quasi connection 
with the arch-enemy; but Squire 
Momson of Buttercup, the boy’s 
father, had set that at rest by burst- 
ing out, in the Doctor’s hearing, into 
violent abuse against “the close- 
fisted, vulgar old fagot.” The 
son of a man imbued with such 
proper feelings was, of course, ac- 
cepted. 

But Lady Margaret was curious, 
—especially at the present time. 
“What a romance this is, Mrs. 
Wortle,” she said, “that has gone 
all through the diocese!” The 
reader will remember that Lady 
Margaret was also the wife of a 
clergyman. 

“ You mean—the Peacockes ?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“ He has gone away.” 

“ We all know that, of course ;— 
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to look for his wife’s husband. 
Good gracious me! what a story !” 

“They think that he is—dead 
now.” 

“T suppose they thought so be- 
fore,” said Lady Margaret. ° 

“ Of course they did.” 

“Though it does seem that no 
inquiry was made at all. Perhaps 
they don’t care about those things 
over there as we do here. He 
couldn’t have cared very much,— 
nor she.” 

“The Doctor thinks that they 
are very much to be pitied.” 

“The Doctor always was a little 
Quixotic,—eh ?” 

“T don’t think that at all, Lady 
Margaret.” 

“[ mean in the way of being so 
very good-natured and kind. Her 
brother came ;—didn’t he?” 

“Her first husband’s brother,” 
said Mrs. Wortle, blushing. 

“ Ter first husband !” 

“ Well,—you know what I mean, 
Lady Margaret.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean. 
It is so very shocking; isn’t it? 
And so the two men have gone 
off together to look for the third. 
Goodness me! what a party they 
will be if they meet! Do you think 
they’ll quarrel ?” 

“T don’t know, Lady Margaret.” 

“ And that he should be a clergy- 
man of the Church of England! 
Isn’t it dreadful? What does the 
Bishop say? Has he heard all 
about it?” 

“The Bishop has nothing to do 
with it. Mr. Peacocke never held a 
curacy in the diocese.” 

“But he has preached here very 
often,—and has taken her to church 
with him! I suppose the Bishop 
has been told ?” 

“ You may be sure that he knows 
it as well as you.” 

“We are so anxious, you know, 
about dear little Gus.” Dear little 
Gus was Augustus Momson, the 
lady’s nephew, who was supposed to 


be the worst-behaved, and certainly 
the stupidest boy in the school. 

“ Augustus will not be hurt, I 
should say.” 

“Perhaps not directly. But my 
sister has, I know, very strong opin- 
ions on such subjects. Now I 
want to ask you one thing. Is it 
true that—she—remains here ?” 

“She is still living in the school- 
house.” 

“Ts that prudent, Mrs. Wortle ?” 

“Tf you want to have an opinion 
on that subject, Lady Margaret, I 
would recommend you to ask the 
Doctor.” By which she meant to 
assert that Lady Margaret would 
not, for the life of her, dare to ask 
the Doctor such a question. “ He 
has done what he has thought best.” 

“Most good-natured you mean, 
Mrs. Wortle.” 

“T mean what I say, Lady Mar- 
garet. He has done what he has 
thought best, looking at all the 
circumstances. He thinks that 
they are very worthy people, and 
that they have been most cruelly 


ill-used. He has taken that into 
consideration. You call it good- 
nature. Others perhaps may call 


it—charity.” The wife, though she 
at her heart deplored her husband’s 
action in the matter, was not going 
to own to another lady that he had 
been imprudent. 

“T am sure, I hope they will,” 
said Lady Margaret. Then as she 
was taking her leave, she made a 
suggestion. “Some of the boys 
will be taken away, I suppose. 
The Doctor probably expects that.” 

“T don’t know what he expects,” 
said Mrs. Wortle. “Some are al- 
ways, going, and when they go, 
others come in their places. As 
for me, I wish he gave the school 
up altogether.” 

“Perhaps he means it,” said 
Lady Margaret; “ otherwise, per- 
haps he wouldn’t have been so 
good-natured.” Then she took her 
departure. 
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When her visitor was gone, Mrs. 
Wortle was very unhappy. She 
had been betrayed by her wrath 
into expressing that wish as to the 
giving up of the school. She knew 
well that the Doctor had no such 
intention. She herself had more 
than once suggested it in her timid 
way, but the Doctor had treated 
her suggestions as being worth 
nothing. He had his ideas; about 
Mary, who was undoubtedly a very 
pretty girl. Mary might marry well, 
and £20,000 would probably assist 
her in doing so. 
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When he was told of Lady Mar- 
garet’s hints, he said in his wrath 
that he would send young Momson 
away instantly if a word was said 
to him by the boy’s mamma. “ Of 


‘course,” said he, “if the lad turns 


out a scapegrace, as is like enough, it 
will be because Mrs. Peacocke had 
two husbands. It is-often a ques- 
tion to me whether the religion of 
the world is not more odious than 
its want of religion.” To this ter- 
rible suggestion poor Mrs. Wortle 
did not dare to make any answer 
whatever. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE STANTILOUP CORRESPONDENCE. 


We will now pass for a mo- 
ment out of Bowick parish, and go 
over to Buttercup. There, at Butter- 
cup Hall, the squire’s house, in 
the drawing-room, were assembled 
Mrs. Momson, the squire’s wife ; 
Lady Margaret Momson, the rector’s 
wife; Mrs. Rolland, the wife of the 
Bishop; and the Hon. Mrs. Stan- 
tiloup. A party was staying in 
the house, collected for the purpose 
of entertaining the Bishop; and it 
would perhaps not have been pos- 
sible to have got together in the 
diocese four ladies more likely to 
be hard upon our Doctor. For 
though Squire Momson was not very 
fond of Mrs. Stantiloup, and had 
used strong language respecting her 
when he was anxious to send his 
boy to the Doctor’s school, Mrs. 
Momson had always been of the 
other party, and had in fact ad- 
hered to Mrs. Stantiloup from the 
beginning of the quarrel. “I do 
trust,” said Mrs. Stantiloup, “ that 
there will be an end to all this 
kind of thing now.” 

“Do you mean an end to the 
school ?” asked Lady Margaret. 

“] do indeed. I always thought 


it matter of great regret that Au- 
gustus should have been sent there, 
after the scandalous treatment that 


Bob received.” Bob was the little 
boy who had drunk the champagne 
and required the carriage exercise. 

“But 1 always heard that the 
school was quite popular,” said 
Mrs. Rolland. 

“] think you'll find,” continued 
Mrs. Stantiloup, “that there won’t 
be much left of its popularity now. 
Keeping that abominable woman 
under the same roof with the boys! 
No master of a school that wasn’t 
absolutely blown up _ with pride, 
would have taken such people as 
those Peacockes without making 
proper inquiry. And then to let 
him preach in the chureh! I sup- 
pose Mr. Momson will allow you 
to send for Augustus at once?” 
This she said turning to Mrs. Mom- 
son. 

“Mr. Momson thinks so much 
of the Doctor’s scholarship,” said 
the mother, apologetically. ‘“ And 
we are so anxious that Gus should 
do well when he goes to Eaton.” 

“What is Latin and Greek as 
compared to his soul?” asked Lady 
Margaret. 

“‘ No, indeed,” said Mrs. Rolland. 
She had found herself compelled, 
as wife of the Bishop, to assent to 
the self-evident proposition which 
had been made. She was a quiet,. 
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silent little woman, whom the 
Bishop had married in the days of 
his earliest preferment, and who, 
though she was delighted to find 
herself promoted to the society of 
the big people in the diocese, had 
never quite lifted herself up into 
their sphere. Though she had her 
ideas as to what it was to be a 
bishop’s wife, she had never yet 
been quite able to act up to them. 

“T know that young Talbot is 
to leave,” said Mrs. Stantiloup. 
“T wrote to Mrs. Talbot immediate- 
ly when all this occurred, and I’ve 
heard from her cousin Lady Grog- 
ram that the boy is not to go back 
after the holidays.” This happened 
to be altogether untrue. What she 
probably meant was, that the boy 
should not go back if she could 
prevent his doing so. 

“T feel quite sure,” said Lady 
Margaret, “that Lady Anne will 
not allow her boys to remain 
when she finds out what sort of 
inmates the Ductor chooses to en- 
tertain.” The Lady Anne spoken 


of was Lady Anne Clifford, the — 


widowed mother of two boys who 
were intrusted to the Doctor’s 
care. 

“T do hope you'll be firm about 
Gus,” said Mrs. Stantiloup to Mrs. 
Momson. “If we're not to put 
down this kind of thing, what is 
the good of having any morals in 
the country at all? We might just 
as well live like pagans, and do 
without marriage services at all, as 
they do in so many parts of the 
United States.” 

“T wonder what the Bishop 
does think about it?” asked Mrs. 
Momson of the Bishop’s wife. 

“It makes him very unhappy ; 
I know that,” said Mrs. Rolland. 
“Of course he cannot interfere 
about the school. As for licensing 


the gentleman as a curate, that was 
of course quite out of the ques- 
tion.” 

At this moment Mr. Momson the 
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clergyman, and the Bishop, came 
into the room, and were offered, as 
is usual on such occasions, cold tea 
and the remains of the buttered 
toast. The squire was not there. 
Had he been with the other gentle- 
men, Mrs.’ Stantiloup, violent as she 
was, would probably have held her 
tongue; but as he was absent, the 
opportunity was not bad for attack- 
ing the Bishop on the subject un- 
der discussion. “ We were talking, 
my lord, about the Bowick school.” 

Now. the Bishop was a man who 
could be very confidential with one 
lady, but was apt to be guarded 
when many are concerned. To any 
one of those present he might have 
said what he thought, had no one 
else been there to hear. That would 
have been the expression of a pri- 
vate opinion; but to speak before 
the four would have been tanta- 
mount to a public declaration. 

“About the Bowick school?” 
said he. “I hope there is noth- 
ing going wrong with the Bowick 
school.” 

“You must have heard about 
Mr. Peacocke,” said Lady Margaret. 

“Yes; I have certainly heard of 
Mr. Peacocke. He, I believe, has 
left Dr. Wortle’s seminary.” 

“But she remains!” said Mrs. 
Stantiloup, with tragic energy. 

“So I  understand;—®in the 
house; but not as part of the 
establishment.” 

* Does that make so much dif- 
ference ?” asked Lady Margaret. 

“It does make a very great differ- 
ence,” said Lady Margaret’s hus- 
band, the parson, wishing to help 
the Bishop in his difficulty. 

“1 don’t see it at all,” said Mrs. 
Stantiloup. “The man’s spirit 
in the matter is just as manifest 
whether the lady is or is not al- 
lowed to look after the boys’ linen. 
In fact, 1 despise him for making 
the pretence. Her doing menial 
work about the house would injure 
no one. It is her presence there,—— 
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the presence of a woman who has 
falsely pretended to be married, 
when she knew very well that she 
had no husband.” 

“ When she knew that she had 
two,” said Lady Margaret. 

“And fancy, Lady Margaret,— 
Lady Bracy absolutely asked her 
to go to Carstairs! That woman 
was always infatuated about Dr. 
Wortle. What would she have done 
if they had gone, and this other man 
had followed his sister-in-law there ? 
But Lord and Lady Bracy would 
ask any one to Carstairs,—just any 
one that they could get hold of !” 

Mr. Momson was one whose 
obstinacy was wont to give way 
when sufficiently attacked. And 
even he, after having been for two 
days subjected to the eloquence of 
Mrs. Stantiloup, acknowledged that 
the Doctor took a great deal too 
much upon himself. ‘He does 
it,” said Mrs. Stantiloup, “ just to 
show that there is nothing that he 
can’t bring parents to assent to. 
Fancy,—a woman living there as 
housekeeper with a man as_ usher, 
pretending to be husband and wife, 
when they knew all along that they 
were not married !” 

Mr. Momson, who didn’t care a 
straw about the morals of the man 
whose duty it was to teach his 
little boy his Latin and grammar, 
or the morals of the woman who 
looked after his little boy’s waist- 
coats and trousers, gave a_ half- 
assenting grunt. “And you are 
to pay,” continued Mrs. Stantiloup, 
with considerable emphasis,—* you 
are to pay two hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year for such conduct as 
that !” 

“Two hundred,” suggested the 
squire, who cared as little for the 
money as he did for the morals. 

“Two hundred and fifty,—every 
shilling of it, when you consider the 
extras.” 

“There are no extras, as far as 








I can see. But then my boy is 
strong and healthy, thank God,” 
said the squire, taking his oppor- 
tunity of having one fling at the 
lady. But while all this was going 
on, he did give a half assent that 
Gus should be taken away at mid- 
summer, being partly moved there- 
to by a letter from the Doctor, in 
which he was told that his boy was 
not doing any good at the school. 

It was a week after that that 
Mrs. Stantiloup wrote the follow- 
ing letter to her friend Lady Grog- 
ram, after she had returned home 
from Buttercup Hall. Lady Grog- 
ram was a great friend of hers, and 
was first consin to that Mrs. Talbot 
who had a son at the school. Lady 
Grogram was an old woman of 
strong mind but small means, who 
was supposed to be potential over 
those connected with her. Mrs. 
Stantiloup feared that she could not 
be efficacious herself, either with 
Mr. or Mrs. Talbot; but she hoped 
that she might carry her purpose 
through Lady Grogram. It may be 
remembered that she had declared 
at Buttercup Hall that young Tal- 
bot was not to go back to Bowick. 
But this had been a figure of speech, 
as has been already explained. 


“My peAR Lapy GroerRamM,— 
Since I got your last letter I have 
been staying with the Momsons at 
Buttercup. It was awfully dull. 
He and she are, I think, the stupid- 
est people that ever I met. None 
of those Momsons have an idea 
among them. They are just as 
heavy and inharmonious as _ their 
name. Lady Margaret was one of 
the party. She would have been 
better, only that our excellent 
Bishop was there too, and Lady 
Margaret thought it well to show off 
all her graces before the Bishop 
and the Bishop’s wife. I never 
saw such a dowdy in all my life as 
Mrs. Rolland. He is all very well, 
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and looks at any rate like a gentle- 
man. It was, I take it, that which 
got him his diocese. They say the 
Queen saw him once, and was taken 
-by bis raanners. 

“But I did one good thing at 
Buttercup. I got Mr. Momson to 
promise that that boy of his should 
not go back to Bowick. Dr. Wortle 
has become quite intolerable. I 
think he is determined to show 
that whatever he does, people shall 
put up with it. It is not only the 
most expensive establishment of 
the kind in all England, but also 
the worst conducted. You keow, 
of course, how all this matter about 
that woman stands now. She is 
remaining there at Bowick, abso- 
lutely living in the house, calling 
herself Mrs. Peacocke, while the man 
she was living with has gone off 
with her brother-in-law to look for 
her husband! Did you ever hear 
of such a mess as that ? 

“And the Doctor expects that 
fathers and mothers will still send 
_ their boys to such a place as that? 

I am very much mistaken if he will 
not find it altogether deserted before 
Christmas. Lord Carstairs is al- 
ready gone.” [This was at any rate 
disingenuous, as she had been very 
severe when at Buttercup on all the 
Carstairs family because of their 
declared and perverse friendship for 
the Doctor.] ‘ Mr. Momson, though 
he is quite incapable of seeing the 
meaning of anything, has deter- 
mined to take his boy away. She 
may thank me at any rate for that. 
I have heard that Lady Anne Clif- 
ford’s two boys will both leave.” [In 
one sense she had heard it, because 
the suggestion had been made by 
herself at Buttercup.] “I do hope 
that Mr. Talbot’s dear little boy will 
not be allowed to return to such 
contamination as that! Fancy,— 
the man and the woman living there 
in that way together; and the 
Doctor keeping the woman on after 
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he knew it all! It is really so 
horrible that one doesn’t know how 
to talk about it. When the Bishop 
was at Buttercup I really felt almost 
obliged to be silent. 

“I know very well that Mrs. 
Talbot is always ready to take your 
advice. As for him, men very often 
do not think so much about these 
things as they ought. But he will 
not like his boy ‘to be nearly the 
only one left at the school. I have 
not heard of one who is to remain 
for certain. How can it be possible 
that any boy who has a mother 
should be allowed to remain there ! 

“Do think of this, and do your 
best. I need not tell you that 
nothing ought to be so dear to us 
as a high tone of morals.—Most 
sincerely yours, 

“ Jutiana SrantiLoup. 


We need not pursue this letter 
further than to say that when it 
reached Mr. Talbot’s hands, which 
it did through his wife, he spoke of 
Mrs. Stantiloup in language which 
shocked his wife considerably, 
though she was not altogether un- 
accustomed to strong language on 
his part. Mr. Talbot and the Doctor 
had been at school together, and at 
Oxford, and were friends. 

I will give now a letter that was 
written by the Doctor to Mr. Mom- 
son in answer to one in which that 
gentleman signified his intention of 
taking little Gus away from the 
school. 


“My pear Mr. Momson,—After 
what you have said, of course I 
shall not expect your boy back 
after the holidays. Tell his mamma, 
with my compliments, that he shall 
take all his things home with him. 
As a rule I do charge for a quarter 
in advance when a boy is taken 
away suddenly, without notice, and 
apparently without cause. But I 
shall not do so at the present mo- 
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ment either to you or to any parent 
who may withdraw his son. A 
circumstance has happened which, 
though it cannot impair the utility 
of my school, and ought not to in- 
jure its character, may still be held 
as giving offence to certain persons. 
[ will not be driven to alter my 
conduct by what I believe to be 
foolish misconception on their part. 
But they have a right to their own 
opinions, and I will not mulct them 
because of their conscientious con- 
victions.—Y ours faithfully, 
“JerrreY WorrtLE.” 


“Tf you come across any friend 
who has a boy here, you are per- 
fectly at liberty to show him or her 
this letter.” 


The defection of the Momsons 
wounded the Doctor, no doubt. 
He was aware that Mrs. Stantiloup 
had been at Buttercup and that the 
Bishop also had been there—and 
he could put two and two together; 
but it hurt him to think that one 
so “stanch” though so “stupid” 
as Mrs. Momson, should be turned 
from her purpose by such a woman 
as Mrs. Stantiloup. And he got 
other letters on the subject. Here 
is one from Lady Anne Clifford :— 


“ Dear Doctor,—You know how 
safe | think my dear boys are with 
you, and how much obliged [ am 
both to you and your wife for all 
your kindness. But people are 
saying things to me about one of 
the masters at your school and his 
wife. Is there any reason why I 
should be afraid? You will see 
how thoroughly I trust you when 
I ask you the question.—Yours 
very sincerely, 

'“ Anne C.irrorp.” 


Now Lady Anne Clifford was a 
swect, confiding, affectionate, but 
not very wise woman. In a letter, 


written not many days before to 
Mary Wortle, who had on one 
occasion been staying with her, she 
said that she was at that time in 
the same house with the Bishop 
and Mrs. Rolland. Of course the 
Doctor knew again how to put two 
and two together. 

Then there came a letter from 


Mr. Talbot— 


“Dear Wortite,—So you are 
boiling for yourself another pot of 
hot water. I never saw such a 
fellow as you are for troubles! Old 
Mother Shipton has been writing 
such a letter to our old woman, and 
explaining that no boy’s soul would 
any longer be worth looking after 
if he be leftin your hands. Don’t 
you go and get me into a scrape 
more than you can help; but you 
may be quite sure of this, that if 
I had as many sons as Priam I 
should send them all to you;— 
only I think that the cheques 
would be very long in coming.— 
Yours always, 

Joun Ta.sor.” 


The Doctor answered this at 
greater length than he had done in 
writing to Mr. Momson, who was 
not specially his friend. 


“My Dear Tatsor,—You may 
be quite sure that I shall not re- 
peat to any one what you have told 
me of Mother Shipton. I knew, 
however, pretty well what she was 
doing, and what I had to expect 
from her. It is astonishing to me 
that such a woman should still 
have the power of persuading any 
one,—astonishing, also, that any 
human being should continue to 
hate as she hates me. She has 
often tried to do me an injury, but 
she has never succeeded yet. At 
any rate she will not bend me. 
Though my school should be broken 
up to-morrow, which I do not 
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think probable, I should still have 
enough to live upon,— which is 
more, by all accounts, than her 
unfortunate husband can say for 
himself. 

“The facts are these. More than 
twelve months ago I got an assist- 
ant named Peacocke, a clergyman, 
an Oxford man, and formerly a 
Fellow of Trinity;—a man quite 
superior to anything I have a right 
to expect in my school. He had 
gone as a classical professor to a 
college in the United States;—a 
rash thing to do, no doubt;—and 
had there married a widow, which 
was rasher still. The lady came 
here with him and undertook the 
charge of the schoolhouse,—with a 
separate salary; and an admirable 
person in the place she was. Then 
it turned out, as no doubt you have 
heard, that her former husband was 
alive when they were married. 
They ought probably to have sepa- 
rated, but they didn’t. They came 
here instead, and here they were 
followed by the brother of the 
husband,—who, I take it, is now 
dead, though of that we know 
nothing certain. 

“That he should have told me 
his position is more than any man 
has a right to expect from another. 
Fortune had been most unkind to 
him, and for her sake he was bound 
to do the best that he could with 
himself. I cannot bring myself to 
be angry with him, though I can- 
not defend him by strict laws of 
right and wrong. I have advised 
him to go back to America and 
find out if the man be in truth 
dead. If so, let him come back 
and marry the woman again before 
all the world. I shall be ready to 
marry them, and to ask him and 
her to my house afterwards. 

“In the meantime what was to 
become of her? ‘Let her go into 
lodgings,’ said the Bishop. Go to 
lodgings at Broughton! You know 


what sort of lodgings she would 
get there among psalm -singing 
green-grocers who would tell her of 
her misfortune every day of her 
life! I would not subject her to 
the misery of going and seeking for 
a home. I told him, when | per- 
suaded him to go, that she should 
have the rooms they were then occu- 
pying while he was away. In set- 
tling this, of course, I had to make 
arrangements for doing in our own 
establishment the work which had 
lately fallen to her share. I men- 
tion this for the sake of explaining 
that she has got nothing to do with 
the school. No doubt the boys 
are under the same roof with her. 
Will your boy’s morals be the 
worse? It seems that Gustavus 
Momson’s will. You know the 
father; do you not? I wonder 
whether anything will ever affect 
his morals ? 

“Now I have told you every- 
thing. Not that I have doubted 
you; but, as you have been told so 
much, [ have thought it well that 
you should have the whole story 
from myself. What effect it may 
have upon the school I do not 
know. The only boy of whose 
secession I have yet heard is young 
Momson. But probably there will 
be others. Four new boys were 
to have come, but I have already 
heard from the father of one that 
he has changed his mind. I think 
I can trace an acquaintance between 
him and Mother Shipton, If the 
body of the school should leave me 
I will let you know at once, as you 
might not like to leave your boy 
under such circumstances. 

“You may be sure of this, that 
here the lady remains until her 
husband,returns. I am not going 
to be turned from my purpose at 
this time of day by anything that 
Mother Shipton may say or do. 

“ Yours always, 
“ JerFREY WorrTLE.” 
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IRISH DISTRESS AND ITS ORIGIN. 


Epmunp Spenser, describing the 
state of Ireland three hundred years 
ago, says :— 

“‘There have been divers good 
plots devised and wise counsels cast 
already about the reformation of that 
realm; but they say it is the fatal 
destiny of that land that no purposes 
whatsoever are meant for her good, 
will prosper, or take good effect, 
which, whether it proceed from the 
very Genius of the soil, or influence of 
the stars, or that Almighty God hath 
not yet appointed the time for her 
reformation, or that He reserveth her 
in this unquiet state still for some se- 
cret scourge, which shall by her come 
unto England, it is hard to be known, 
but yet much to be feared.” 


The description of Ireland given 
by Spenser has held good down to 
the present day. That country has 
been a rankling thorn in the flesh 
of every British Government, and 
the lapse of time shows no sign of 
amendment. Within the last thirty 
years there have been some short 
intervals of comparative prosperity, 
but these have been varied by 
periods of turmoil and agitation ; 
and even in the most prosperous 
times there has been a constant 
risk of distress in the poorer dis- 
tricts of the country, from failures 
of crops, especially of the potato. 

Much of this state of matters 
is due to the low social condition 
of the bulk of the Irish people, 
and so long as it remains in that 
state amelioration is hopeless. For 
ages the people have depended 
for subsistence chiefly upon the 
potato, and notwithstanding the 
many warnings they have had of 
the folly of so doing, they have not 
abated their confidence in a crop 
which has repeatedly failed, leaving 
them helpless. The potato crop 
failed in 1823, in 1837, in 1840; 


and then we come to the great fail- 
ure of 1846 and 1847, when, ac- 
cording to the late Earl Russell, “a 
famine of the thirteenth fell upon 
the population of the nineteenth 
century.” The efforts which were 
made at that time by public and 
private beneficence to relieve the 
distress were unparalleled for their 
magnitude. Parliament voted over 
seven millions sterling for public 
works, labour rates, and temporary 
relief; but this assistance is now 
ignored, and even occasionally de- 
nied, by the Home Rule organs and 
orators of the present day, although 
it is a historical fact. 

In 1850 the country began to 
improve, and in many respects it 
materially advanced in prosperity 
until 1860, when three consecutive 
wet seasons set in, terminating in 
1863, which entailed much loss to 
all classes of farmers, and consider- 
able privations in the case of the 
peasant landholders and labourers. 
It has been calculated that the loss 
on live-stock alone during the years 
named amounted to over five mil- 
lions sterling, even at the low scale 
of prices used at that time by the 


Registrar-General. The crops of all, 


kinds were deficient ; potatoes were 
small in size, and much affected by 
disease; a large proportion of the 
hay crop was unfit for use; and 
what added much to the privations 
endured by the people, was a fuel 
famine, the wet weather rendering 
it impossible to have a supply of 
turf. Many landlords made abate- 
ments of rents, varying from 15 
to 30 per cent; and in various 
instances they also imported coals, 
which they either sold at a low 
price to their tenants, or gave as 
a free gift. 

The results of the wet summer 
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and early part of the autumn of 
1879 were simply a repetition of 
those which occurred from 1860 to 
1863, with this difference, that 
the crops of 1879 were ultimately 
saved in tolerably fair condition, 
owing to the continuance of re- 
markably fine weather for several 
weeks during the months of October 
and November. It is not denied 
that the crops of 1879 were below 
an average in point of yield; but 
it was subsequently proved that the 
loss was not so great as the hastily 
collected statistics, published last 
winter by the Registrar - General, 
appeared to show. 

The unfavourable weather of last 
year has been followed by results 
differing from those which attended 
any previous failure of the crops 
in Ireland. It has been made 
the groundwork of a political and 
social agitation of the worst kind. 
The Irish peasantry, especially in 
the west and south-west, were in a 
much worse plight in 1861 and 
1862 than they have been in dur- 
ing the iast six months; but their 
condition at that time caused no ex- 
citement, and, we may even say, that 
very little sympathy existed amongst 
those who were not directly affected 
by the unfortunate condition of the 
people. But eighteen years ago 
there was no one to make the mis- 
fortunes of the people a stalking- 
horse for the advancement of poli- 
tical and seditious projects. Mr. 
Parnell was at that time a school- 
boy, and Home Rule had not be- 
come even a dream of any of those 
visionary schemers who delight in 
posing before the public gaze as 
Irish patriots. 

In the interval, Mr. Parnell came 
to the front as the political leader 
of a party professing intense hatred 
to the British Government and 
the maintenance of the Union, and 
resolved, also, to overturn all existing 
laws affecting the relations between 
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landlord and tenant in  Ireland.. 
Meetings were got up last year in 
those parts of the country where 
the people were supposed to be in 
favour of such views, and principles 
verging upon extreme Communism 
were broadly advocated by Mr. 
Parnell and his supporters, lay and 
clerical. That gentleman could 
thank God for the torrents of rain 
which fell at the time when several 
of those meetings were held, beat- 
ing the crops into the ground, and 
destroying the hopes of the farmers; 
and these calamities were blas- 
phemously asserted by Mr. Parnell 





to afford proof that Heaven was. 


fighting on their side. His con- 
stant advice to farmers was, Pay no 
rent, but keep a firm grip of the 
land, no matter what the law might 
say or do to the contrary. This 
advice was very palatable to the 
bulk of his hearers; and the result 
is, that certain parts of the west of 
Ireland, particularly the counties of 
Mayo and Galway, have been the 
scenes of wild outrages, and even of 
murders. 
have been taken out of their huts 
at night and roasted over a fire, or 
“carded” until their bodies were 
rendered a mass of red flesh. In 
other instances cattle and horses 
have been hamstrung, and sheep 
driven into the sea. In short, the 
people of Connaught have shown 
that they are still the “savage na- 
tion” depicted by the poet Spenser. 
But what could be expected from 
poor, ignorant, excitable people, 
when an Irish M.P.—Mr. Biggar— 
had the audacity to attempt to ex- 
cuse in the House of Commons the 
assassination of Irish landlords! 
The anti-rent agitation has also 
spread to other parts where the 
people have usually been peaceable 
and orderly. On the 13th of July, 


Mr. Justice Lawson, addressing the 
grand jury of the county of Kerry, 
said— 


Men who paid their rents. 
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‘*T am sorry to see that the picture 
presented, especially at the north end 
of the county, is that of a determined 
and organised opposition to the pay- 
ment of rent, and to the carrying 
out of the process of the law, which 
state of things, if allowed to go on un- 
checked, must lead, I should say, to 
the breaking up of all the bonds of 
civilised society.” 


The agitators resolved to make 
capital of any distress which might 
exist in the west, from the failure 
of crops or other causes. With 
this view a “Special Commission- 
er” was despatched from the office 
of the ‘ Dublin Freeman’s Journal,’ 
and the nature of his instructions 
soon became manifest from the 
highly sensational style of his re- 
ports. Reporters from other jour- 
nals, metropolitan as well as Irish, 
followed in the steps of the ‘ Free- 
man’s’ correspondent ; and although 
their reports were couched in much 
more moderate terms, still it was 
evident that the writers were 
much impressed by the miserable 
condition of the people. No sur- 
prise need be felt that such was 
the case. Gentlemen accustomed 
to the comforts, conveniences, and 
decencies of civilised life, suddenly 
found themselves transported into 
a district where such things were 
utterly unknown. There could not 
be a greater difference between life 
in London as compared with life in 
Zululand, than between the Lon- 
doners and the Connaughtmen. 
The parties were at opposite poles 
of the social scale. But the peuple 
of Connaught had not temporarily 
sunk into the abject condition in 
which the reporters found them. 
It was their normal state, tem- 
porarily affected, no doubt, by tem- 
porary causes, but still the state 
in which they had been born 
and reared. The cabin or hut of a 
Connaughtman has from time im- 
memorial been one of the most 


wretched kinds of habitation on the 
face of this globe. It is impossible 
to imagine a worse. Daniel O’Con- 
nell described the condition of the 
Irish peasantry in the following 
terms :-— 


‘*The state of the lower orders in 
Ireland is such, that it is astonishing 
to me how they preserve health, and, 
above all, how they retain cheerfulness 
under the total privation of anything 
like comfort, and the existence of 
a state of things that the inferior 
animals would scarcely endure, and 
which they do not endure in this 
country [England]. Their houses are 
not even called houses, and they ought 
not to be; they are called cabins. 
They are built of mud, and partly with 
thatch,and partly with asurface which 
they call seraws, but which is utterly 
insufficient to keep out the rain. In 
these abodes there is nothing that can 
be called furniture; it is a luxury to 
have a box to put anything into; it 
is a luxury to have what they call a 
dresser for laying a plate upon. They 
generally have little beyond a cast- 
metal pot, a milk-tub, which they call 
e keeler, over which they put a wicker 
basket, in order to throw the potatoes, 
water and all, into the basket, that the 
water should run into their keeler. 
[The seats are usually large stones, or 
short pieces of wood resting upon 
stones.|] The entire family sleepin the 
same apartment [and occasionally more 
than one family}, they call it a room: 
they have seldom any bedsteads; and 
as to coverings for their beds, they 
have nothing but straw, and very few 
blankets. In general, they sleep in 
their clothes; there is not one in ten 
who has a blanket. [Pigs and poul- 
try, and sometimes a cow or calf or 
goat, rest at night in the same apart- 
ment with the family.] Their diet 
is equally wretched. It consists, 
except on the sea-coast, of potatoes 
and water during the greater part of 
the year, aud of potatoes and sour- 
milk during the remainder.” 


Since O’Connell’s time, many 
landed proprietors have done much 
to improve the cabins on their 
estates, and in various instances 
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have erected cottages of a superior 
class, which some of the people 
do not seem to appreciate; but 
in the majority of cases, the dwell- 
ings, especially in the far west, 
remain in the condition so graphi- 
cally described by O’Connell. Of 
late years, so long as the people 
had credit with the country shop- 
keepers, their diet was improved, 
and they have used flour to a large 
extent. They did not consider 
oatmeal good enough; and coming 
down, as they think, to Indian 
meal, has of late been one of their 
greatest hardships. 

The effects of a partial failure of 
the crops last year in the west of 
Ireland, were increased to a great 
extent by the want of employment 
for the thousands of labourers who 
annually migrate to England and 
Scotland in search of work. It is 
remarkable the change which has 
taken place, especially in the cloth- 
ing of the Connaught peasantry, in 
consequence of this annual migra- 
tion. At one time they were very 
badly dressed, and chiefly in home- 
made, coarse frieze; now they wear 
the substantial and familiar garb of 
the English navvy, with the excep- 
tion of some of the old men; and 
instead of carrying their possessions 
tied up in a handkerchief, we have 
frequently seen them passing through 
Dublin carrying carpet-bags. The 
bundle in the red handkerchief is 
still, however, a distinguishing mark 
of the Connaught man en route for 
England. 

The extreme depression in trade 
which existed in 1879 in the man- 
ufacturing and mining districts of 
Great Britain, precluded any neces- 
sity for extraneous labour; whilst the 
lateness of the harvest, and the in- 
creased use of machinery, rendered 
farmers averse to engage the ser- 
vices of the swarms of Irish labourers 
which crossed the Channel. This 
annual migration has been carried on 
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to an extent of which few are aware, 
and we therefore gladly avail our- 
selves of certain statistical facts 
which Dr. W. N. Hancock has pub- 
lished on the subject :— 


‘*So far back as 1841,” says Dr. Han- 

cock, ‘‘that accomplished statistician, 
the late Sir Thomas Lurcom, had the 
number of deck-passengers to Eng- 
land ascertained, and in that summer 
it was 57,661; of these 25,118 came 
from Connaught, 10,450 from the 
county of Mayo. The statistics of 
migratory labourers, though collected 
in a less perfect form, from 1851 till 
a few years since, were never compiled 
or published ; so it has been found nec« 
essary to resort to private information. 
With the development of railways and 
progress of education, the number of 
labourers migrating increased. The 
25,000 from Connaught rose to 35,000 
a few years since, and those from Mayo 
from 10,000 to 20,000 in 1878. Last 
year [1879] the Mayo men fell to 
15,000; there was a further fall of 
2000 from the rest of Connaught, or 
7000 men whose English employment 
was stopped in 1879. This, at £14 10s, 
aman, to cover wages usually brought 
home, and cost of food and clothes 
in England, represents, for 7000 men, 
£100,000 less English wages earned 
by them this year than last year. Then 
the 20,000 who went from Connaught 
this year brought home less wages. 
At the same rate as above stated, their 
English wages would be £300,000, 
According to one estimate they lost 
this year a third, or £100,000; accord- 
ing to anothertwo-thirds, or £200,000. 
If we take a half, £150,000, and add 
it to the £100,000 lost by the 7000 
men that did not go over to England 
at all, we get a loss to Connaught from 
this single source in this year [1879] of 
a quarter of a million of money, or 
£250,000.” 


This loss was a serious matter to 
the people of Connaught, for it not 
only deprived them of the means 
of paying their rents, but it also 
rendered them unable to wipe off 
any portion of the debts they had 
incurred to shopkeepers, who had 
sold them food on the faith of being 
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aid, as usual, out of their earnings 
in England. Loss of credit was 
not confined to the class who de- 
ended chiefly on English earnings. 
hose small farmers who remained 
at home were also involved with 
the shopkeepers who had press- 
ed their wares upon the people 
in previous years, when cattle sold 
readily at good prices, giving their 
customers almost unlimited credit. 
They had also dealt largely in 
accommodation bills with banks 
and usurers, and were overloaded 


. with debts. It may be thought 


strange that people of that class 
were allowed to run so deeply into 
debt; but in the first place, and 
especially in their dealings with 
banks, they conducted their trans- 
actions with a wonderful amount 
of cunning secrecy; and next, the 
Land Act had given a certain 
value to their holdings, which shop- 
keepers and others regarded as 
affording ample security for their 
advances. It was calculated that 
even if a tenant were ejected, he 
would be awarded an amount of 
compensation sufficient to repay his 
creditors, although it would leave 
the debtor in a fit state for the 
workhouse. Indebtedness is the 
normal condition of the Connaught 
xyes Even in the best times 
1e obtains seed-oats or seed-pota- 
toes from the shopkeepers on credit, 
who seldom charge less than fifty 
per cent profit for the accommo- 
dation; artificial manures, grossly 
adulterated by the retailers, are 
supplied on similar terms ; and the 
— shiftless peasant feeds his 
amily for a good part of the year 
upon credit. From the first day 
he earns a penny until his death, he 
is the bond-slave of the shopkeeper 
or the usurer,—usually one and the 
same individual; and the legiti- 
mate claims of his landlord are 
insignificant compared with those 
of his other creditors. His land- 


lord usually gives him ample time, 
but the shopkeepers and usurers 
have no bowels of mercy. 

Newspaper correspondents who 
visited the west of Ireland last 
winter, had, of course, to depend 
very much for information upon 
the people with whom they came 
into contact, and, from ignorance of 
the people and their ways, they were 
unable to sift the evidence brought 
before them so as to detect wilful im- 
posture or interested exaggeration. 
Those who know how difficult it is 
to get the truth out of a Connaught 
peasant, when he is determined to 
withhold it, can easily understand 
how gentlemen who were total 
strangers to the country and to the 
people were misled. We are not 
vilifying the character of the Con- 
naught peasantry when we allude 
to their inclination to deceive. The 
judges of assize have, over and over 
again, referred in strong language 
to the gross perjury which has been 
committed by witnesses, in cases 
tried by them, and have frequently 
expressed their opinion that it was 
impossible to believe any of them. 
Such a trivial matter, therefore, as 
deceiving a newspaper correspon- 
dent, was regarded as of little con- 
sequence, or rather that it was jus- 
tifiable and necessary, as it might 
be the means of conferring upon 
themselves some direct pecuniary 
advantages. 

One of the dodges practised upon 
reporters was to show them a small 
heap of potatoes in a corner of the 
cabin, and to state that the heap 
constituted the sole means of sub- 
sistence for the inmates for several 
months. This alleged fact was duly 
recorded, and much sympathy ex- 
pressed for the people who were 
patiently waiting for the period 
when their limited stores of food 
would become exhausted, and ab- 
solute starvation would stare them 
in the face. It was not known 
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that the heap of potatoes, like the 
gammon of bacon which Goldsmith 
speaks of, was merely kept for show, 
and that the bulk from which it 
was taken was snugly hid in a hole 
in the field, beyond the reach of 
any prying Sassenach. As soon as 
seeds were supplied, through the 
agency of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s Committee, and of Major 
Nolan’s Seed Act, the hidden stores 
were brought to light, and not only 
were the local markets fairly sup- 
plied, but a considerable export 
trade in potatoes sprang up, very 
much to the surprise of every one. 
The ‘Irish Times,’ a respectable 
Dublin daily paper, not given to 
sensationalism, stated, in its issue 
of March 234d, that 


‘‘almost every steamer leaving Dub- 
lin for England takes large quantities 
of Irish seed-potatoes nightly for agri- 
cultural districts in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire; but up to the present time 
the largest weights of these esculents 
have been despatched to Wales, the 
London and North-Western line to 
Holyhead taking as much as sixty to 
eighty tons daily. In addition to the 
steamers, return colliers are — 
largely employed in this traffic; an 

while, of course, a great deal of this 
seed reaches the Liffey from Munster 
counties, it is a noteworthy fact, in this 
period of distress in the west of Ireland, 
that by far the largest quantities of seed- 
tubers shipped from Dublin for Eng- 
land, and occasionally for Scotland, 
come direct from Connaught counties, 
and especially from the districts of 
Castlerea, Castlebar, Claremorris, and 
other Mayo and Galway neighbourhoods, 
where the suffering is said to be keen.” 


This statement was never denied, 
nor was any attempt made to ex- 
plain the circumstances by the 
famine-mongering section of the 
Irish press. 

When the late Government saw 
that the peasantry of the west of 
Ireland were in a worse plight than 
usual, from the partial failure of 
their crops, and the loss of earnings 
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in England, steps were taken to 
meet any serious pressure on the 
rates that might arise in some 
localities from these causes. The 
rules for granting outdoor relief 
were relaxed, and money was ad- 
vanced to landlords and _ local 
authorities for relief-works, the 
money required being supplied 
from the surplus fund of the Irish 
Church. Landlords, especially the 
owners of property in the west of 
Ireland, have availed themselves to 
a large extent of the facilities af- 
forded for obtaining loans for im- 
proving purposes, there being, up 
to Ist July, 2466 applicants for 
loans amounting to £1,531,380. 
The extension of outdoor relief 
was imprudent,. as it opened the 
door to imposition. Except in 
the case of, at most, three or four 
unions, the ordinary resources of 
the poor-law were quite sufficient 
to meet any demand which might 
be made upon them. No work- 
house in Ireland has been full— 
whereas, in 1846, extra accommo- 
dations had to be provided. Her 
Grace the Duchess of Marlborough, 
with that kindness and warmth 
of feeling which distinguished her 
character, organised and personally 
superintended a relief fund; whilst 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, being 
apparently unwilling that his fel- 
low-countrymen should receive help 
from the hands of the wife of an 
English Lord-Lieutenant, started a 
“Mansion House Fund” for the 
same purpose. «Liberal contribu- 
tions also came in from America, 
which were specially dealt with. 
These contributions, up to the be- 
ginning of July, were as follows :— 


Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough’s Fund, 
Mansion - House 


Fund, . ‘ m 
Voted by Dominion 
of Canada, 
Mr. 


. £133,757 0 0 
173,124 0 0 


“ . 20,000 0 0 
Gordon Ben- 
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nett’s subscrip- 





tion, . 20,000 0 0 
‘New York Her- 
ald’ Fund, : 60,000 0 0 
Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, : . 5,000 0 0 
£411,881 0 0 


The Land League also received 
contributions from America, but 
we have not seen any statement of 
the amounts, or of the manner in 
which the money was expended. 
Very large sums of money also 
reached Ireland, in the shape of 
remittances from Irish men and 
women settled in America, who 
sent help to their friends at home. 
The distribution of the relief 
funds was left to the local com- 
mittees, and in many instances 
these committees gave relief to per- 
sons who were not entitled to it. 
Professor Baldwin, Assistant Agri- 
cultural Commissioner, who is not 
likely to be suspected of exaggera- 
tion, has stated, through the press, 
that he has met with cases in which 
relief was given to persons who had 
money in the banks. That such is 
very likely to have been the case 
has been shown by a return re- 
cently laid before the House of 
Commons by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, which proved that the deposits 
in the post-office savings banks, in 
what are called “ the distressed dis- 
tricts,” had increased to the extent 
of £26,000 since the period when 
“the distress” was alleged to have 
commenced. And even that in- 
crease does not represent the actual 
state of the case. The Irish peas- 
ant is a secretive animal, and hides 
his money in the thatch of his cabin, 
or some other place known only 
to himself. He goes about like 
a beggar-man; and it is not until 
money is required to buy a farm or 
portion a daughter that one obtains 
some idea of the amount of wealth 
possessed by persons who would 


never be supposed to be worth a 
shilling. With regard to the im- 
~ distribution of relief, we 
ave ourselves witnessed some glar- 
ing instances; and when we have 
pointed out these cases to some of 
the members of relief committees, 
we have been told that they were 
quite aware of the imposition, but 
that if they objected, their lives 
would not be worth a day’s pur- 
chase. 

At the time when the reporters 
of certain journals were piling up 
the agony in their exaggerated de- 
scriptions of the state of the coun- 
try, a visit was paid to the worst 
parts of western Connaught by the 
Rev. James Nugent—better known 
as “Father Nugent”—of Liver- 
pool, accompanied by another gen- 
tleman, also from the same place. 
Father Nugent and his colleague 
were specially appointed by cer- 
tain philanthropic persons in Eng- 
land to visit Connaught, inquire 
into the actual condition of the 
people, and suggest such means as 
they might then consider best 
adapted, not merely to afford tem- 
porary relief, but also to put the 
people in a way to provide for them- 
selves in the future. The report 
made by Father Nugent and his col- 
league was a remarkable document. 
They stated that they had inter- 
views with the members of central 
local committees—with clergymen, 
Catholic and Protestant — with 
medical officers, police sergeants, 
officers, landlords, tenants, gentry, 
and tradespeople; and they also 
visited schools and convents, and 
used every means of obtaining in- 
formation, which was in all cases 
frankly and freely given. 

They found that the distress had 
been much exaggerated ; that, with 
the exception of isolated cases, 
there was no destitution; that the 
supply of fuel was more abundant 
than they had been led to expect; 
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that the people looked remarkably 
healthy; and that in most places 
there was not more, and in some 
cases less, sickness than usual. 
They found that cases of imposition 
were by no means rare; and that 
gratuitous relief had been found 
utterly demoralising to the people. 
They found that the people, espe- 
cially the children, were chiefly in 
want of clothing; and stated that 
help to supply that deficiency was 
needed. Want of proper clothing, 
especially for children, is by no 
means a new feature in Connaught ; 
but the deficiency pointed out by 
Father Nugent was subsequently 
fully met by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s Committee, and from 
other sources. 

No greater exposure could be 
given than Father Nugent’s re- 
port of the enormous sham which 
had been perpetrated upon the 
public, chiefly for political purposes 
of the worst description. There is 
no doubt there were isolated cases 
of hardship, principally in remote 
parts and in the outlying islands 
on the west coast, but the country 
in general was not in the state 
of universal destitution which in- 
terested parties had represented it 
to be. The country shopkeepers 
have, however, made a good thing 
of the cry of distress and the 
funds provided for relief. They 
supply meal or groceries on the 
orders of the local committees, and 
thus many of them have been do- 
ing a ready-money business to a 
much greater extent than they had 
ever experienced when times were 
good. 

The collection and distribution 
of relief funds stimulated the cry 
of distress. The average Irish 
peasant does not like to work if 
he can get his necessities supplied 
without doing so; and when it 
was known that money was to be 
had for the asking, there was no 
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lack of applicants. There are too 
many persons in Ireland who re- 
gard public money as a fit subject 
for plunder. This principle was 
extensively and unblushingly car- 
ried out in the distribution of re- 
lief in 1846 and 1847; and the 
experience of the past half-year 
has shown that some people, even 
of a class above the peasantry, have 
still a strong inclination to benefit 
themselves at the expense of the 
Government or of charitable indi- 
viduals. Of course, such persons 
were always ready to join in the 
ery of “distress,” for they found it 
profitable to do so. 

In describing the causes of the 
chronic poverty which exists in the 
west, Father Nugent, after refer- 
ring to bad harvests, depreciated 
value of live stock, and want of 
employment in Great Britain, as 
merely temporary in their influ- 
ence, proceeds to say :— 


‘¢ There exists a system so rotten 
that recurrences of distress are inevit- 
able so long as that system lasts. The 
population in places is far too dense 
to be supported on the poor patches 
of boggy land interspersed with rocks 
and stones. There are large districts 
where the average holdings are three 
to five acres of the poorest land im- 
aginable; and as every cabin on such 
holdings seems toswarm with children, 
it is below the mark to put the average 
of mouths to be fed from the produce 
at six; and, in fact, they could not 
exist were it not forthe money earned 
by the father and sons in this country 
[England] and Scotland at harvest. 
Last year this source of income almost 
entirely failed them. It is all very 
well for agitators to abuse landlords 
and land-laws, but if the land was 
given to the people for nothing, they 
would be in a worse plight ere long, 
because a check on the subdivision of 
their holdings, which the landlords 
now exercise, would be withdrawn. 
In many of the poorer districts a man 
when asked how much land he holds, 
says £2, 10s. or£3 worth. How much 
further from the brink of starvation 
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would the abolition of that rent place 
him? The foundation of any im- 
provement in the condition of such a 
population lies in emigration, which 
would benefit those who left the 
country and those who remained ; and 
the latter would be greatly benefited 
by the development of the sea-fish- 
eries, to which end the proposed piers 
are essential.” 

At a subsequent period, Father 

Nugent, having collected funds in 
England for the purpose, sent fifty 
families: from Galway to Minnesota, 
by one of the Allan line of steam- 
ers which was specially chartered 
for the purpose. But emigration 
has been denounced by the so- 
called “ National” papers, which 
describe the removal of the pau- 
ers of the west from their barren 
ogs to a land of plenty as be- 
ing a cruel step. The great cause 
of this opposition to emigration is 
that, with the removal of the pau- 
per land-holders, the power of the 
“patriots” for mischief will be 
taken away. The small-farm sys- 
tem which prevails in the west 
must be abandoned. It is utterly 
unsuited to the requirements of the 
age ; and no farm should be less in 
size than sufficient to keep a pair of 
horses in constant work throughout 
the year—or, say, from thirty to 
forty acres of strictly arable land. 
Irish farm-horses, it must be re- 
membered, are, in general, mere 
weeds, and being, moreover, badly 
fed, are not able to cultivate the 
same number of acres that a pair of 
Scotch horses would do easily. 

In consequence of the state- 
ments which appeared in certain 
journals, to the effect that the peo- 
ple would be compelled to use their 
seed-potatoes and seed-oats as food 
—although the contrary proved to 
be the case —it was resolved by 
the Duchess of Marlborough’s Com- 
mittee to supply seed as far as 
the funds would permit. Major 


Nolan also brought in a Bill to 
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enable Poor Law Guardians to bor- 
row money for the purpose of pro- 
curing seed-potatoes, which was 
passed with the sanction of the late 
Government, and many landlords 
imported large quantities of Scotch 
Champion potatoes, which they 
distributed amongst their tenantry. 
The introduction of fresh seed was 
in itself a wise measure, for the 
Irish small farmers never think of 
changing their seed, which renders 
their crops weak and inferior, and 
liable to disease. The seed so ob- 
tained was of course largely used, 
but there were also many instances 
where the recipients sold the seed, 
as they got a large price for it, and 
were under the belief that they 
would never be asked for payment. 
As time passed on, the public 
belief in the alleged distress became 
greatly modified, and, in fact, many 
persons who had inquired into the 
matter did not hesitate to say 
they had been duped as to its 
extent. Subscriptions decreased 
rapidly, and, under the circum- 
stances, it was considered neces- 
sary to excite the public mind in 
some other way. As the famine 
scare had originated in the office of 
the ‘ Freeman’s Journal,’ so to that 
journal belongs the credit of having 
manufactured the fever scare, which 
has been the latest development of 
the distress cry. The experienced 
“Special” of the ‘Freeman’ was 
again despatched to Connaught, 
and from his descriptions of disease 
alleged to prevail in the west, one 
would imagine that the entire popu- 
lation of Connaught was doomed to 
destruction. Official investigation 
by medical men proved that the 
disease was a mild form of typhus, 
and that in districts represented to 
be severely attacked, there were 
actually fewer cases than usual. 
Typhus is seldom absent from the 
cabins of the peasantry of the west; 
nor is this to be wondered at, con- 
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sidering their wretched dwellings, 
usually overcrowded .with inmates, 
and the filthy habits of the people. 
The following extracts, dated July 
9th-15th, from a report made by 
Dr. Nixon to the Local Government 
Board, afford a painful idea of their 
unsanitary condition :— 


‘* Faheen.—It consists of 42 cabins, 
nearly all of which are single-roomed, 
accommodating 46 families, and hav- 
ing a population of 188. I examined 
most of these cabins, but found no 
cases of fever of any kind, diarrhea, 
or dysentery in the village. The con- 
dition of the people here is, however, 
extremely wretched. In most of the 
cabins cattle and pigs are kept in the 
room that is occupied. The sewage 
matter is partly carried off by an open 
drain which runs through the centre 
of the floor, whilst stagnant pools con- 
taining all sorts of offensive matter lie 
in front of the cabins. In this village 
there is no sewerage of any kind, and 
no road for car within more than a 
mile’s reach. The food of the people 
here consists almost exclusively of 
Indian meal without milk.” 

** Swinford and Kilkelly.—Nothing 
could exceed the complete absence of 
sanitary arrangements in this village. 
There were fully eight inches of man- 
ure in one cabin, in the room where 
seven persons lived, and the woman of 
the house explained that she could not 
clean it out, as then she would have 
no manure. A large pond, filled 
with greenish water, and containing 
all kinds of sewage matter, was in 
front of the house, and the sewer in 
connection with it had its mouth 
closed by a large stone put against it, 
Yet, although illness existed in three 
families in this village for over two 
months, it was only on the preceding 
day that the medical officer of the 
district was sent for.” 

‘* Ballintadder.—The cabin in which 
these persons lived was extremely of- 
fensive, and on entering it the smell 
from the excessive amount of organic 
matter in the air was almost over- 
powering. In the small single-roomed 
cabin in which the three patients, 
the mother, and two children lived, I 
counted at the time of my visit three 
cows, a number of chickens, three cats, 
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and a large dog. The food of these 
people was meagre, and consisted al- 
most entirely of Indian meal; yet 
they had 13 or 14 acres of land. In 
an adjoining house three boys were 
lying, one of them since June Ist. 
Two of the patients were suffering 
from typhoid fever, one from dysen- 
tery. The water used for drinking pur- 
poses by both families was taken from 
a well in a neighbouring field. On 
examining the well I found it was 
merely a pit, which was enclosed by a 
stone wall, and into which opened the 
drains from the field, and, in wet 
weather, the washings of the roadway. 
The field had been manured during 
the winter with guano. In warm dry 
weather the well becomes dry, so that 
ordinarily it contains merely the sur- 
face-water from the soil and drainage- 
water. The well had been cleaned 
about a month previously, when a 
quantity of slimy foul-smelling matter 
was removed from its bottom. The 
water looked dark and muddy, and it 
had a greasy scum upon the surface.” 

‘‘ Knockatunny.—In the house where 
those patients reside there is no sewer 
whatever; the refuse matter of all 
kinds is thrown in front of the houses, 
and nothing could exceed the horribly 
filthy condition of everything about 
them. I have just reported the state 
of things to the vice guardians, and 
they will have what is necessary done 
without delay.” 


One is tempted to ask how human 
life, even in the best of times, can 
be preserved under such conditions? 
The following statement, made by 
Dr. Grimshaw, Registrar-General for 
Ireland, at a meeting of the Duchess 
of Marlborough’s Committee held 
on the 8th of July, corroborates 
this view of the case. The Swin- 
ford district, it must be understood, 
was described as being a perfect 
hot-bed of “ famine fever :”— 


‘‘Dr. Grimshaw said: I have taken 
the trouble to go back for ten years 
through the records for Swinford dis- 
trict, analysing minutely those for the 
last year and the first half of the pre- 
sent. During the decennial period I 


find that fever has prevailed there—in 
fact it is endemic. 


There is, there- 
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fore, nothing remarkable about its 
presence this time more than at any 
other. Beginning with 1870, in that 
year there were 24 deaths from fever; 
in the next 22, in the next 38, in the 
next 33, in the next 13, in the next 18, 
in the next 16, in the next 36, and last 

ear there were 48 deaths. Now, com- 
ing to nearer times, in the first half of 
the present year there were altogether 
22 deaths from fever, while in the first 
half of last year there were 23, so that 
it appears this half-year there has been 
one death less than in the correspond- 
ing period last half. In the second 
yan of this year there have been 8 

eaths altogether from fever in the 
whole of the Swinford union, and that 
out of a population of 53,000. For 
the first half of this year the total 
number of deaths in Swinford union 
has been 508, while that for the first 
half of last was585. So thatthe total 
mortality is 77 less this half-year than 
in the corresponding last half, al- 
though in the second quarter of 1879 
there were 228 deaths against 249 in 
the corresponding quarter of the pres- 
ent, being an excess of 21. There 
are five districts in the Swinford 
union—F oxford, Kilkelly, Keltimogh, 
Lowpark, and Swinford. The regis- 
trars are desired to furnish infor- 
mation as to any peculiarity in the 
state of health of the people, and of 
the five registrars only two find any- 
thing so peculiar as to be worthy of 
mention. Of Kilkelly the registrar 
states: ‘A few cases of typhus occur- 
red during the last week of the quar- 
ter. The people are so ill-fed that 
the disease might very rapidly spread 
among them.’ He does not state that 
it has spread. Of Lowpark the report 
is: ‘ Births below the average: deaths 
above the average, principally aged 
people, as might be expected. Typhus 
ever has broken out in Charlestown, 
and all removed to the workhouse hos- 
pital. Destitution prevails in every 
part of the district. I know several 
families solely dependent for food on 
the local committee.’ But there is no 
evidence that there has been any star- 
vation. Again, looking over the list 
of epidemic disease in Swinford, the 
most fatal disease there during the last 
year has been whooping-cough, which 
has proved very destructive indeed. 
The average death-rate of the Swinford 
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union has been only 14.8 per thousand 
for the ten years, and the average 
death-rate per annum for the second 
quarter during the ten years has been 
12.5, while for the second quarter this 
year it was 18.8, which is probably be- 
low the average for the whole of Ire- 
land. So far as can be ascertained, 
these outbreaks of fever are quite com- 
mon among the people of Ireland. 
For instance, there has been an out- 
break of fever on the Kilkerran Islands, 
another in Skibbereen, another in 
Donegal, besides others at places 
where there has been no exceptional 
distress at all.” 


The late Earl of Carlisle, when 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, used to 
press the importance of the Irish 
people cultivating a spirit of self- 
reliance. This is much required. 
They are always calling upon some 
Hercules or other—either upon their 
landlords or upon the Government 
—for assistance, in matters where an 
Englishman or Scotchman would 
put his own shoulder to the wheel. 
It has been long the fashion to 
abuse Irish landlords, and to repre- 
sent them as merciless tyrants; but 
having a tolerably wide knowledge 
of the dealings of English and 
Scotch landlords with their tenants 
as well as Irish landlords, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the 
latter will compare favourably with 
their compeers in Great Britain. 
We do not mean to deny that there 
are bad landlords amongst them, 
but we do assert that such are 
rarely found amongst that class 
which Paddy calls “the ould 
stock.” They are, for the most 
part, land speculators, who have 
purchased Irish estates as an in- 
vestment for money; who, there- 
fure, not only charge the highest 
rents that can be screwed out of the 
people, but also take care that those 
rents are never allowed to fall into 
arrears. Strange to say, those 
“screws” are chiefly to be found 
in the ranks of the so-called Liberal 
party. Sir J. Tollemache Sinclair 
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recently twitted Mr. Parnell, in the 
course of a debate in the House of 
Commons, with the fact that the 
rents on the Parnell estate in county 
Armagh are 40 per cent above the 
rents on neighbouring estates; and 
that, although the Parnell tenants 
were promised a reduction last 
spring of 15 per cent, they only got 
74 per cent. We know estates in 
Ireland where -the rents are the 
same at the present day as they 
were forty years ago, without lease 
or writing of any sort, and notwith- 
standing the great increase which 
has taken place in the value of 
farm produce during that period. 
Are the landlords tyrants who act 
in that manner? Abatements of 
rents have also been recently made 
by the majority of landlords, vary- 
ing from 20 to 50 per cent; the 
exceptions being the land-jobbers, 
who are patiently biding their 
time, when they will enforce pay- 
ment of arrears without abatement. 

The great drawback to the pros- 
perity of Ireland is the manner in 
which it has been made a theatre 
for the operations of heartless, in- 
terested agitators. It is lamentable 
to think that such a huge imposi- 
tion should have been successfully 
practised upon the English people 
by unscrupulous agitators. The 
Scotch and English farmers  suf- 
fered, we believe, more severely 
than the Irish; but, from the 
pretentious and unreal agitation 
raised on behalf of the latter, 
we are reaping already bitter fruit. 
Not only has half a million of 
money, which might have been 
usefully employed at home, gone 
to demoralise and pauperise the 
Irish peasant, but a measure, whose 
communistic tendencies it is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate, and which will 
ruin the Irish landlord in the 
disaffected districts, has received 
the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons. These mischievous effects 
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have been amply exemplified of 
late; and, unfortunately, Mr. Glad- 
stone has thought fit to foster 
agitation, and to encourage those 
who acknowledge that they aim 
at the destruction of all rights of 
property in Ireland, and the dis- 
solution of the Union. The party 
in power has, by the Disturbance 
Bill, inflicted a blow upon Ire- 
land from which she will not 
recover for many years. Landed 
property has, in the meantime, 
been rendered valueless; the own- 
ers in many cases see only ruin 
awaiting them; capital has been 
driven from the country, and every 
industrial interest outside of Ulster 
has been imperilled. Sales of 
landed property cannot be effected 
in the Land Court. There are no 
bidders, and the presiding judge 
recently said that “it was a per- 
fect farce offering property for sale 
in that Court.” No capitalist will 
lend a penny at present on the 


security of land outside of Ulster; 
and those who have money lent on 
such security have, in several in- 
stances, given notice of their in- 
tention to exercise their right of 


foreclosure. There is no hope for 
Ireland so long as “Irish ideas” 
continue to be interpreted by an 
impulsive enthusiasm which finds 
congenial allies in the passion of 
the mob, and the violence of the 
men who are ever eager to defy the 
law. It is only in the fall of Mr. 
Gladstone from power that there is 
immediate prospect of amendment 
in Irish affairs. As he has de- 
clared that he will never sit in a 
Tory Parliament, let us trust the 
day is not far distant when he shall 
retire to the peaceful and classic 
shades of Hawarden, leaving the 
bark of the State to be steered by 
wiser and more prudent men, who 
will not tamper with Irish disaffec- 
tion, no matter what form it may 
assume, 
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MINISTERIAL PROGRESS. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the 
short session which began on the 
20th May is over, and the result 
cannot be said to be a success for 
the Government. The majority 
which has been scraped together 
from the four quarters of the king- 
dom shows no signs of cohesion. 
The defection of a hundred mem- 
bers ceases to astonish, and upon 
one important occasion this strong 
Administration was left in a mi- 
nority of forty-five. A congeries of 
politicians which includes Whig 


magnates and the Irish tail, Lord 
Selborne and Mr. Bradlaugh, High 
Churchmen and earnest Dissenters, 
may easily enough form a majority, 
but can scarcely claim to be a po- 
litical party sufficiently organised 
and disciplined to carry on with 


credit and success the government 
of the country. To increase an in- 
efficiency which is already painfully 
apparent, and which will necessarily 
become more conspicuous as time 
goes on, they have at their head 
a statesman who has never been 
famous for his management of men, 
who loves to rule by successive 
tours de force rather than by pru- 
dence and forethought, and who 
has recklessly evoked passions and 
demands which it will be equally 
dangerous to gratify or to neglect. 
It was foreseen that the manage- 
ment of the new majority would be 
a work of considerable difficulty, 
but few of us ever supposed, during 
the wildest prognostications of pos- 
sible failure, that the reins would 
a to the hands of Sir Stafford 
orthcote in less than six weeks, 
or that the Government would be 
defeated upon a matter which in- 
tensely interested and even excited 
the constituencies. But Mr. Glad- 
stone has never been famous for 


prudent leadership. He has snatched 
the Premiership from Lord Gran- 
ville and constituted himself the 
guardian of the infant Administra- 
tion. If his plan is to withdraw 
before it is discredited, satisfied with 
having redeemed the defeat of 1874 
and re-established the ascendancy 
of the Liberal party, it may be that 
he will be disappointed. The pro- 
cess of being discredited has begun 
early, and it begins not with de- 
partmental mistakes, but with the 
policy of the Government and the 
management of the House of Com- 
mons. A whole evening was wasted 
on the 15th June in putting a 
question to the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. No doubt the 
question tended to raise a most in- 
convenient discussion on the char- 
acter and antecedents of the new 
French ambassador, and such dis- 
cussion was raised upon a motion 
to adjourn. But the impulsive 
leader of the House created an up- 
roar first by claiming the right to 
treat such discussion as irregular 
and out of order, and second by 
moving, for the first time for two 
centuries, that a member addressing 
the House be not heard. It is need- 
less to add that for the rest of the 
evening business was at a stand- 
still. It would be a thankless task 
to pursue the details of a worthless 
dispute, but every one must have 
felt that such a scene would have 
been impossible under more adroit 
management. A _ septuagenarian 
who attempts not merely to direct 
the general policy of Government, 
but also to administer the depart- 
ment of finance, and manufacture 
sensational and superfluous budgets, 
and hastily frame rash legislation 
in obedience to popular agitation, 
must necessarily fail in the prudent 
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management of an unruly majority. 
The task is one which requires more 
careful attention and forethought 
than a man so weighted with years 
and excessive labour can possibly 
give to it. It is obvious that, in 
order to save the legislative time of 
the House, its leader must be on 
the alert to anticipate and remove 
occasions for dispute, or at least to 
terminate them as speedily as pos- 
sible. The initiative rests with 
him, but it demands fuller con- 
sideration than he finds it conveni- 
ent or possible to give. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s love of rhetorical conflict, his 
faith in verbose declamation, his 
impatience of prudential restraint, 
combine to render his leadership 
seriously inefficient. There are 
plenty of ready speakers in the 
House prepared to take part in any 
wrangle which he may permit or 
encourage. But the waste of time 
which ensues is directly chargeable 
to the leader of the House, when- 
ever it can be shown that the dis- 
pute might have been foreseen and 
prevented by reasonable tact and 
management. 

There were only three months 
from the date of the Queen’s Speech 
which could be reckoned upon. The 
country was interested in the state 
of its foreign affairs. The policy of 
confederation in South Africa, and 
the progress of the Affghan war with 
its results upon Indian finance, in- 
vited and engrossed attention. Then 
there were the necessary measures 
for the relief of Ireland. Apart 
from these questions the public were 
perfectly willing to wait till next 
session, by which time the new 
Government would have been able 
to mature its designs. There was 
nothing of urgent importance. A 
Savings Bank Bill, and a Post-Office 
Money Orders Bill, would have satis- 
fied most people. If some of the 
more impatient spirits on the Liber- 
al benches required subjects upon 
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which to display their rhetorical 
talents, their attention might have 
been profitably diverted to those 
very interesting people the Greeks, 
who have always excited their sen- 
sibilities, and who are destined to 
become very interesting indeed to 
every country in Europe, before Mr. 
Goschen’s mission is terminated. 
While the House of Commons 
has been absorbed in interminable 
wrangles over ill-considered pro- 
jects of legislation, some of which 
are likely to prove abortive, and the 
rest might easily have been post- 
poned, there are developing in the 
East all the materials for asevere dip- 
lomatic defeat, or a serious struggle 
which may not improbably involve 
the great Powers. Patience is not 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s numerous vir- 
tues, and under his régime, neither 
the claims of Greece abroad, nor of 
any legislative project at home, can 
be allowed to wait. The policy of 
“meddle and muddle” is being 
speedily developed, and can only 
terminate in disaster or failure. 
Ireland and Greece are the unfor- 
tunate subjects of all this patron- 
ising activity. In the former, agi- 
tation is stimulated, and ‘the Peace 
Preservation Act allowed to expire ; 
in the latter, a thirst for annexation 
is sanctioned by invoking the united 
will of Europe, while the means of 
satisfying it without a sanguinary 
war have never yet been conjectured. 

We shall, however, confine our 
attention to what is going on at 
home. Having regard to the serious 
difficulties found or created by the 
present Government in the East and 
in South Africa, and to the circum- 
stance that both the Ministry and 
the House of Commons were new 
to their duties, a short programme 
of measures, shown to be necessary 
or inevitable, was all that prudence 
required. The Queen’s Speech fore- 
shadowed some new measures of 
Irish relief, a Burial Bill, a Bill re- 
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lating to ground game, another con- 
cerning the liabilities of employers 
for accidents sustained by workmen, 
and another for the extension of 
the borough franchise in Ireland. 
Of these the first alone related to a 
subject of immediate urgency. The 
last was one which it was ridicul- 
ous to mention at that early date. 
To deal with some of the others 
would require all the legislative 
time which a prudent leader might 
be able to save from the rapacity of 
new members burning to distin- 
guish themselves. To these, how- 
ever, have been added a sensational 
Budget, and a crude and ill-digested 
measure regarding the remedies 
of Irish landlords which has 
roused the utmost vehemence of 
controversy. Is it any wonder 
that, as the session proceeded, we 
heard complaints on all sides of 
failure, and of what is called the 
utter breakdown of the parliament- 
ary machinery? The country has 
given to Mr. Gladstone a splendid 
majority, and its inefficiency is al- 
ready denounced. But the value of 
a majority depends upon its leader, 
and thus far it cannot be said to 
have been wielded with success. 
The leader seems to be thinking far 
more of his sway over the con- 
stituencies, and how he poses befvure 
them, both with regard to the 
measures which he brings forward 
and the principles which he _per- 
mits himself to enunciate, than he 
does of conciliating support within 
the walls of Parliament, by tact in 
his management, or matured con- 
sideration in his proposals. It was 
constantly alleged against Lord 
Beaconsfield that he was seeking 
to augment the power of the Crown, 
and treated Parliament with studied 
neglect. It is far more true that 
Mr. Gladstone’s eye is on the mas- 
ses, and his thought is how he can 
best manipulate their favour. It 
may be that the House of represen- 
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tatives is declining in power and 
public estimation, and that for the 
future the leading statesmen of the 
country will look outside its walls 
for the true source and security of 
their power. The growth of the 
power of the press, the decisive 
vigour with which a numerous con- 
stituency declares its will from the 
ballot-box, point in that direction. 
But as long as parliamentary ma- 
chinery is maintained — and we 
trust it will remain for many cen- 
turies yet— the Ministers must 
lead the House of Commons, with 
loyal regard for its character and 
dignity, if they wish to find in it a 
ready and efficient instrument of 
government and legislation. The 
House looks. to its leader for faith- 
ful guidance, as rightfully as it 
looks to the Prime Minister to 
direct the executive. And it. will 
be a serious step taken in the de- 
cline of Parliament whenever the 
House of Commons learns to dis- 
trust its leader in all that relates 
to its own authority and power, 
and suspects that he either with- 
holds or regulates his guidance, not 
from a loyal regard for its character 
and dignity, but from the more 
personal feeling of what is service- 
able to his own position out of 
doors, either as regards the Crown 
or the masses. Mr. Gladstone’s 
attitude during the last Parliament 
was distinctly antagonistic to it; 
and it seems that the habit of mind 
is increasing, and that the position 
assigned him during the last elec- 
tion, as the nominee of the masses, 
divorces his political interests to a 
large extent from those of the House 
of Commons, which he betrays by 
the increasing fervour, rather than 
prudence, of his speeches, and a 
careless disposition with regard to 
the rights of Parliament. The Brad- 
laugh business, for instance, will, it 
seems to us, always be regarded as 
a marvel of mismanagement; but 
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the characteristics of that misman- 
agement were nevertheless the famil- 
iar manifestations of imprudence, 
shrinking from responsibility and 
despotic dictation. But there was 
lacking also that loyalty to the 
House on the part of its leader, 
which ought to be evinced by careful 
solicitude for its interests, instead 
of ostentatiously distinguishing be- 
tween the Government and itself. 
The new member for Northampton 
was a well-known man. He had 
proclaimed in their most offensive 
shape, and in a manner which has 
repelled and disgusted all classes of 
the nation, certain opinions upon 
theological and social subjects, 
which there is too much reason to 
believe are not peculiar to himself. 
His entry into the House of Com- 
mons was known to have shocked 
many Liberals, and notably Mr. 


Samuel Morley, who, though he had 
stood sponsor for the new member in 
the heat and hurry of the election, 


had come forward to explain away 
his responsibility in answer to the 
protestations of his supporters. 
Mr. Bradlaugh gave full notice to 
the Government that he intended 
to raise the question of his liability 
to take the oath of allegiance, and 
to claim to make an affirmation 
instead. Ordinary foresight could 
have detected that here were the 
man and an occasion for a serious 
disturbance, and that firm and cau- 
tious guidance was emphatically 
required at the hands of the chief 
of a formidable but disunited ma- 
jority. But so far from the Prime 
Minister being entitled to the credit 
of having wisely and successfully 
guided the House to the settlement 
of an issue which was fraught with 
personal irritation rather than with 
great consequences, the whole affair 
slipped out of his hands from be- 
ginning to end; and after six weeks 
of controversy, during which the 
House of Commons has been men- 
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aced by the mob, and compelled by 
the Government to rescind its own 
resolution and set aside the reports 
of the two select committees, it has. 
been finally handed over to the law 
courts to determine. Yet the sole 
question was whether a member 
who desired to affirm should be 
permitted to do so; and notwith- 
standing that that question was 
complicated by considerations aris- 
ing out of Mr. Bradlaugh’s charac- 
ter and antecedents, and from the 
nature of his objections to the oath, 
it was clearly one which might and 
ought to have been settled without 
the interference of the mob. No 
question of principle was involved, 
for no one proposed to change the 
law. All that was wanted was to 
interpret it. Preliminary to doing 
so the House had to decide whether 
it would interpret its own rules of 
procedure, or leave such interpreta- 
tion to the courts of law. 

It seems to us perfectly mon- 
strous that the léader of the Fouse 
of Commons should deliberately 
allow a question of this kind to 
drift, and, for fear of entangling 
his Government with issues of an 
inconvenient nature, abdicate the 
function of leadership. But Mr. 
Gladstone derives his power so ex- 
clusively from the masses, that when 
questions of difficulty and delicacy 
arise, around which considerable 
public excitement may not impro- 
bably accrete, it is of the utmost 
importance to his position that he 
should have time to ascertain which 
way popular feeling is likely to go, 
and not to commit himself too 
hastily, by any word or act, to any 
course which his patrons might dis- 
approve. Accordingly, from first 
to last, he took up the position 
which he accurately described on 
the 8th of July, when the controversy 
was over,—viz.: “ We consider that 
the return of any member to this 
House must be subject to the con- 
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ditions of the existing law; and to 
ascertain the application of those 
conditions to particular cases is no 
part of the duty of the Government, 
which, when a proposal is made to 
alter the law in any one of its 
branches, will deal with it on gen- 
eral principles.” 

In other words, he washed his 
hands of the whole business and 
let it drift, careless of the honour 
of the House of Commons and the 
dignity of its proceedings. A defi- 
nite proposal that the House should 
allow Mr. Bradlaugh to affirm, sub- 
ject to his responsibility by statute, 
made in the first instance by its 
leader, or still more, after the first 
committee had reported by the cast- 
ing vote only of its chairman, would 
probably have settled the matter. 
But Mr. Gladstone would make no 
definite proposition of any- kind. 
The responsibility was not left to 
Mr. Bradlaugh, it was referred to a 
select commitiee. By so doing the 
House virtually asserted jurisdiction 
over the claim, with the tacit assent 
of the Government; in fact, the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury proposed the 
reference. Great conflict of opin- 
ion arose as to Mr. Bradlaugh’s legal 
right to affirm; and the inability 
of the select committee to come to 
any decision, except by the casting 
vote of its chairman, was ample 
justification for then and there refer- 
ring the matter to the courts of law. 
In the absence of any action on the 
part of the Government, Mr. Brad- 
laugh came to the table and claimed 
to take the oath, and Mr. Gladstone 
moved that the claim should be 
referred to another committee. The 
Opposition considered that it was 
time that the House should know 
its own mind, and resisted ; but the 
Government insisted upon formally 
and openly evading responsibility, 
and throwing the question to a 
select committee. Meanwhile the 
public excitement increased. The 
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defiant assertion of atheistic opinions 
distressed the religious bodies of all 
denominations. A conflict between 
the House and a constituency, the 
increasing notoriety of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, a bitter and unpractical dis- 
pute over the retention of any form 
of oath, were evils which were 
unanimously deprecated. The com- 
mittee, of course, reported that Mr. 
Bradlaugh could not be sworn, 
since the oath was as unmeaning to 
him as a Chinaman’s ceremony of 
breaking a saucer over his head 
would have been. The form of 
words was not an oath in Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s mouth. But the committee 
pointed out that the best way out 
of the difficulty was to refer the 
matter to the courts of law, by 
allowing Mr. Bradlaugh to affirm 
on his own responsibility, and dis- 
tinctly deprecated any action by 
the House which would prevent 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s obtaining a judicial 
decision as to his statutory rights. 
All admitted the delicacy and gravity 
of the situation, and that it demand- 
ed the utmost vigilance on the part 
of the leader of the House. But 
so fearful was the nominee of the 
masses of even appearing to run 
counter to what might turn out to 
be the popular voice, that even at 
this critical moment he hesitated 
to assume the reins. _It was left to 
Mr. Labouchere to propose that the 
House should take the matter into 
its own hands, and decide in Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s favour and his right to 
affirm, thus exercising at last the 
jurisdiction which it had all along 
assumed. Mr. Gladstone, on the 
second night of the debate, sup- 
ported that motion in a speech 
which pointed to the abolition of 
oaths altogether. It was rejected 
by a majority of 45. _ Thus far the 
House had,.with the tacit acquies- 
cence of, the Government, shown 
by the reference to two committees 
and by the Ministerial support of 
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Mr. Labouchere’s motion, * asserted 
jurisdiction over the case and exer- 
cised it. Then came the scene of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s claiming to take the oath. 
Mr. Gladstone declined to advise 
the House whether Mr. Bradlaugh 
should be heard, or in what way 
the authority of the Speaker should 
be supported in compelling obedi- 
ence to his orders, founded on the 
resolution of the House. In fact, 
he washed his hands of the whole 
affair in a huff, much in the same 
way in which he has twice resigned 
the leadership of his party when it 
failed in due submission. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote assumed the leader- 
ship, rather than allow the whole 
business to degenerate into an un- 
governable uproar, which, it seems, 
Mr. Gladstone was willing should 
take place. Having vindicated the 
authority of the House, which its 
Jeader was willing should be 
trailed in the dust, Sir Stafford 
Northcote the next day moved that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should be released, 
having first ascertained from Mr. 
Gladstone that he had no suggestion 
to make, not having yet had time 
to consult his colleagues. Mean- 
while the mob had begun to rise, 
and tumultuous meetings to be held 
in favour of a particular interpreta- 
tion of a statute and of a particular 
form of procedure. Under singular 
mismanagement, Mr. Bradlaugh’s in- 
clination or disinclination (it was 
not very clear which) to repeat the 
words of the oath was expanded 
into a question of the independence 
of all the constituencies of England. 
Then at last the nominee of the 
masses was willing to move. He 
proposed that the House, which had 
all along, and with his tacit: con- 
sent and even at his instance, in 
the case of the second committee, 
asserted and exercised jurisdiction, 
should abandon that ‘jurisdiction, 
rescind its resolution, and admit Mr. 
Bradlaugh to affirm, subject to his 


legal responsibility. He did so on 
the ground that the House was 
menaced by proceedings which were 
subversive of its dignity, and that 
the step proposed was the only way 
to preserve its peace and police. 
And the motion was carried. 

The result of the whole affair, 
trifling as it was, being merely a 
question of procedure and interpre- 
tation, immediately involving no 
new principle, but merely the ap- 
plication of the existing law, was 
that both the Government and the 
House were thoroughly humiliated ; 
unless indeed Mr. Gladstone claims 
it as a triumph to have in the 
end imperiously dictated to the 
House with the aid of popular 
excitement. This result is one of 
which no one can be proud, At 
an early stage it might have given 
satisfaction. But coming after a 
protracted struggle, during which 
the leader of the House refused the 
initiative till clamours arose outside, 
and the House itself had been com- 
mitted to a directly opposite deci- 
sion, and to enforcing it by impris- 
onment, it was most unsatisfactory. 
The impotence of the conclusion 
is shown by its leaving Mr. Brad- 
laugh, after all the debates and 
pretentious efforts to arrive at a 
decision, responsible for the conse- 
quences. The House of Commons, 
owing to the extraordinary mis- 
management of its leader, has been 
menaced, has submitted, and has, 
after all, abandoned the interpreta- 
tion and direction of its own pro- 
cedure. The reputation of a House 
elected in the way and under the 
influences observable at the general 
election, is not a matter of any deep 
interest to Conservatives. But the 
readiness with which it has abdi- 
cated its authority in this instance, 
and the particular course which it 
took, show that it is a House of 
confused aims and uncertain con- 
duct, reflecting by its temper, its 
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indecision, and its shrinking from 
responsibility, the ignorant and 
misguided excitement in which it 
found its origin. 

The Bradlaugh episode is not the 
only one in which the Government 
have already achieved a parliamen- 
tary fiasco. Its difficulties appear 
to be increasing, and to be mainly 
if not entirely of its own creation ; 
showing that the strongest majority 
and the greatest ability and experi- 
ence will not compensate for the 
want of patient forethought. No- 
thing has yet occurred to bring out 
the governing characteristics of this 
Ministry more conspicuously than 
the Compensation for Disturbance 
(Ireland) Bill. There was the rash 
and reckless determination to bid 
for popular support; then the hasty 
adoption of alleged facts and figures 
to justify it; then the flagrant 


disregard of admitted rights of pro- 
perty and principles of legislation ; 


then successive changes of front as 
the difficulty of either advancing or 
receding became apparent ; and then 
the welcome escape from legislative 
inefficiency by handing the sub- 
ject over to the discretion of the 
county court judges. A more ill- 
considered project, consisting of 
only one operative clause, it was 
impossible to lay before Parliament. 
It was designed, no doubt, to redeem 
some of the idle pledges so reck- 
lessly strewn about during the 
general election; and at the out- 
set, no doubt, the Government had 
argued themselves into the belief 
that some measure of the kind was 
necessary. 

In some respects the leaders of 
the Government — Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Forster—are to be con- 
doled with in regard to the way 
in which they were misled by their 
supporters’ statistics. No doubt it 
was a misplaced confidence in those 
very misleading figures which orig- 
inally perverted their judgment. 
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But the subordinates were not re- 
sponsible for the tone of violence 
which was assumed, and the en- 
couragement which was so thought- 
lessly given to the anti-rent agita- 
tors and politicians in Ireland. The 
leaders appealed to very dangerous 
principles, which struck at the root 
of all property, and gratified for 
the time Mr. Parnell and his fol- 
lowers. Some of their organs in the 
press deliberately advocated a dis- 
solution, and pointed to this very 
measure as an instance how impos- 
sible it was to carry democratic 
measures with a plutocratic Parlia- 
ment. Fora time it seemed as if 
the most revolutionary proceedings 
were in contemplation. An imme- 
diate dissolution was so earnestly 
deprecated by some of the more 
temperate of the Ministerial jour- 
nals, that the suspicion is inevit- 
able that it must have been con- 
templated as a possible contingency. 
Somehow, nothing has seemed to go 
right ; and it appeared not impossible 
that the Minister who in 1874 dis- 
solved because he had a majority of 
66, and could not go on with it, 
might find that a majority of double 
that number would be no impedi- 
ment to a similar mancuvre. A 
partial disruption of the Ministry, 
moreover, had seemed to begin with 
the secession of Lord Lansdowne, 
who represents the rising Whig sec- 
tion of the party, and whose retire- 
ment may yet have an important in- 
fluence on the future of the party. 
This unfortunate measure, the 
fate of which has weakened a strong 
Ministry, and would have totally 
wrecked a weak one, was due to 
two admitted blunders of the first 
magnitude. One was an allegation 
that during the first half of this 
year, 1690 evictions had taken 
place in Ireland, and that unless 
this movement were checked, 15,000 
persons would in the course of the 
year be thrown upon the wide 
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world, without home, without hope, 
and without remedy. The other 
was, that a force of between 3000 
and 4000 men had been quartered 
upon the western division of Gal- 
way in order to carry out these evic- 
tions, and that thus a state of civil 
war had to all intents and pur- 
poses ensued. From these two 
allegations the deduction was made 
that the law under which such mis- 
fortunes arose was unsuited to time 
and place, and must be altered by 
transferring to tenants thus liable 
to eviction a portion of the rights 
which properly belonged to the 
landlord. This transference, which 
in a less mealy-mouthed generation 
would have been called rank spoli- 
ation, was described in more modern 
phraseology as compensating the 
tenant when disturbed by his land- 
lord’s remedies for rent. 

Before, however, the discussion 
of the Bill in the least degree 
threatened exhaustion, it was made 


plain by Lord George Hamilton 
that the two allegations upon which 
it was founded were absolutely false, 
and that the Government had been 
hoaxed. The scare about homeless 


and hopeless tenants had been 
founded upon official returns of 
“ejectments,” which the Govern- 
ment had been induced to believe 
meant the same thing as “ actual 
evictions,” whereas they referred to, 
for the most part, mere formal pro- 
cesses by the landlord with a view to 
establish and secure his right against 
tenants who were well able to pay. 
The alarm about civil war and the 
excessive application of the constab- 
ulary force arose from multiplying 
each member of the force by the 
number of times his services had 
been, during a given space of time, 
put in requisition. Consequently, 
when the figures of the Government 
came to be tested by these revela- 
tions, it appeared that the Govern- 
ment had resorted to panic legisla- 
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tion because, out of 600,000 ‘Irish 
agricultural holdings, less than 200 
had been in six months the scene 
of actual evictions. The additional 
police force, moreover, when ascer- 
tained in reference to the number 
of men whom it contained, instead 
of the number of times each man 
was employed, appeared to be some- 
thing under 400,—not an excessive 
number, considering the nature of 
the agitation which has been going 
on, and the manner in which it has 
been encouraged. The Government 
Bill, therefore, could no longer be 
supported on the ground that tens 
of thousands of peasants had been 
driven from their homes to starve, 
and that thousands of police had to 
be employed in upholding a cruel 
law, and in evicting the farmers of a 
single district. As a sample of what 
really had occurred, Lord George 
Hamilton was able to show that in 
place of 156 evictions in Donegal 
during the past half-year alleged by 
the Government, there had only been 
seventeen, and of these a consider- 
able majority were at the instance 
of creditors other than landlords, 
and therefore were no argument in 
favour of altering the law as be- 
tween landlord and tenant. The 
whole ground upon which this panic 
legislation had been proposed and 
was being pressed upon Parliament 
was cut from under the feet of the 
Government. That ground we un- 
derstand to be, that the Peace Pre- 
servation Act being no longer in 
force, the Government would not, 
in the face of the alleged numerous 
evictions, and the extensive oper- 
ation of force to carry them into 
effect, be responsible for the peace 
of Ireland, unless this Compensation 
Bill were passed. 

Not merely did the Government 
totally fail to sustain the ground 
upon which they originally placed 
the Bill, and attempted to vindicate 
its necessity, but from first to last 
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they failed to exhibit any clear 
perception as to the exact objects 
which they had in view, or as to 
the proper limits of their measure. 
We will assume in their favour 
that their real object was to prevent 
what thus, on the figures supplied 
and erroneously interpreted to them, 
was believed to be an abuse of the 
power of eviction during a period 
of great distress. They proposed 
to effect that object by restricting 
the landlord’s right to evict; by 
proposing that if he does evict, he 
should compensate the tenant, not 
for any infringement of his (the 
tenant’s) right, but for a harsh 
exercise of the admitted legal right 
to evict. It was not proposed to 
confer in so many words a pro- 
prietary right on the tenant, and, 
pro tanto, to confiscate the property 
of the landlord so as to transfer it 
to his defaulting debtor for rent. 
But the Bill provided that, if the 


inability to pay arose from the 
failure of the crops, and if the land- 
lord unreasonably refused to enter 
into some new arrangement with 
the tenant, then he should pay 
compensation to the extent of so 
many years’ rent, not exceeding 


seven, for disturbing him. And 
further the Bill limited the time 
and area of its operation. 

Although no express transference 
of proprietary right was enacted, 
there was, nevertheless, a real de- 
privation of the landlord’s remedy 
for his rent, and a recognition of 
a right in the tenant which was 
practically very difficult to distin- 
guish from a proprietary right, and 
which the Chief Secretary, until 
rebuked, frequently described in so 
many words as a proprietary right. 
This right, too, had an excessive 
money value assigned to it by the 
Bill, under the name of compensa- 
tion, which value represented so 
much abstracted from the pocket 
of the landlord. We are far from 
saying that, under urgent circum- 
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stances of extreme necessity, the 
exercise of proprietary rights may 
not for atime be interfered with, 
The neces- 
sity, however, should be strictly 
— the interference _ strictly 
imited by necessity, and proved to 
be just, either as a deserved penalty 
for past misconduct, or by reason 
of compensation to be equitably 
awarded. Nothing of the kind was 
attempted. “The necessity was ab- 
solutely disproved ; the Government 
betrayed any amonnt of vacillation 
as to the degree of their proposed 
interference, which was obviously 
regulated entirely by party exigen- 
cies and not by local necessities ; 
while landlords, good, bad, and in- 
different, were all swept into the 
same net, and treated without any 
regard to their past forbearance 
or their future inevitable losses. 
The exhibition of that vacillation 
of purpose, according as the desire 
of conciliating their Whig sup- 
porters or their Irish allies was 
uppermost in the mind of the Gov- 
ernment, is one of the most striking 
features of this short session. Ob- 
jectors were told that the provisions 
of the Bill were admittedly excep- 
tional in their character, and tem- 
porary in their operation, due to 
overwhelming emergencies, and the 
necessity of preserving the general 
peace. But scarcely was that prin- 
ciple, salus populi suprema lez, as- 
serted, than it was abandoned; and 
language was used which completely 
contradicted it, and raised, as Mr. 
Gladstone himself complained, on the 
16th July, “untrue and dangerous 
impressions in reference to the Bill.” 
Not merely did Mr. Forster describe 
this new claim, conceded tempo- 
rarily to the tenant, as one in fur- 
therance of his proprietary right, 
but Mr. Gladstone talked of it as a 
measure of absolute justice, neces- 
sary in order to enable the Gov- 
ernment with a clear conscience 
to enforce the rights of property. 
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Members of the Government, in- 
cluding, if we recollect right, the 
Prime Minister, described the 
principle of the measure as an 
extension of the principle of 
the Land Act of 1870. Mr. 
Gladstone also talked of Parlia- 
ment and the landowners “ having 
accumulated a debt to the people 
of Ireland which it would be diffi- 
cult to redeem ;” and of summary 
ejectment for non-payment of rent 
as having been introduced “in 
fraud of the Irish tenant.” The 
inevitable consequence of this dan- 
gerous language was that the Irish 
party in the House immediately 
retorted, with considerable force, 
that if the principle of the Bill, 
instead of being that of exceptional 
and temporary interference with 
proprietary right on account of 
grave public dangers, was in itself 
sound, recognised by previous legis- 
lation, and actually in operation, 
why should not its further applica- 
tion by the Bill be permanent and 
universal? And as for the Irish 
people, agitators and tenants out- 
side the House, what was likely to 
be the effect of such language upon 
them? We have Mr. Forster’s 
admission on the same evening as 
that upon which Mr. Gladstone 
complained of untrue and danger- 
ous impressions, that unreasonable 
expectations had been aroused that 
the Bill was to be a Bill for the 
suspension of rent. Then the 
‘Nation,’ an Irish national paper 
quoted by Mr. Gibson, referred to 
Mr. Gladstone’s admissions as “ cov- 
ering the whole ground of the 
Irish demand in the matter of land 
law reform, and as justifying not 
merely the wretched little bill in 
behalf of which they were made, 
but a measure as sweeping as any 
that had been recommended by Mr. 
Parnell or Mr. Davitt.” It went on 
to urge that the Bill itself, restricted 
as to time and area, would be of 
little practical use; but that it gave 
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expression to a principle which all 
tenant-right advocates looked upon 
as vital. 

The principle so much belauded 
was the principle of virtually trans- 
ferring to one man the property of 
another. And it is a most seri- 
ous matter, not merely as affecting 

icultural classes in parts of Ire- 
land, but as affecting all classes 
throughout the United Kingdom, 
whether and where such a prin- 
ciple is to be appealed to, and 
within what limits it is to be ap- 
plied. It is obvious that a strong 
Government, dealing with a ques- 
tion of this magnitude, which goes to 
the very root of property, and affects 
every kind of landed and commer- 
cial security, was bound to proceed 
with the utmost care and caution. 
In face of increasing Irish agita- 
tion upon the land question, a tem- 
porary expedient of the kind pro- 
posed was a very dangerous device, 
and every effort should have been 
made to render it clearly intelligible, 
and to circumscribe it within just 
and necessary limits. The condem- 
nation of the Government lies in 
the fact that their Bill was received 
with satisfaction by the whole class 
of land agitators, as a concession to 
outcry, as an instalment of the sa 
ered right of the tenant to dispense 
with the payment of rent altoge- 
ther. The dangerous eagerness with 
which the Ministry seeks to raise 
burning questions, and to conciliate 
support by obedience to agitation, 
leads it into difficulties which will 
very soon spend its majority and de- 
stroy the confidence of the country. 
It gave up the Peace Preservation 
Act, and undertook, during the 
height of the anti-rent agitation, 
to govern without the aid of the 
Beaconsfield legislation. Then came 
Mr. O’Connor Power’s anti- rent 


Bill; and forthwith the Govern- 
ment, which had not foreshadowed 
in the Queen’s speech any measure 
of the kind, felt that here was an 
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encouragement to disturbance which 
they could neither quell nor profit 
by. Accordingly, they took the 
matter into their own hands, and 
deliberately proposed _ legislation 
which would virtually prohibit 
eviction; and they have coupled 
their proposition with language 
of the most inflammatory kind. 
Their only compensation hitherto 
for the parliamentary disturbance 
which they have unnecessarily cre- 
ated -is, that the Opposition has 
been immensely strengthened, their 
own majority largely reduced, the 
Irish vote rendered hostile, the 
Liberal party disorganised, and 
the Ministry itself has begun the 
process of disruption. 

The uncertainty with regard to 
the Ministerial view of the princi- 
ple of the measure was followed by 
the most reprehensible vacillation 
as to the mode and extent of its 
application. It became evident 
that, as was remarked by Mr. Gib- 
son, the Government had no clear 
idea of what they really wanted to 
enact. They had suddenly depart- 
ed from their original intention of 
postponing Irish land legislation 
till next session. They did so 
partly because of Mr. O’Connor 
Power’s Bill, partly because they 
feared the necessity of being ob- 
liged to return to the provisions of 
the Peace Preservation Act. The 
latter Act had been abandoned in 
deference to the confident language 
used by some Ministers during the 
elections. It became necessary in 
consequence to throw a sop to 
Cerberus, or at least to have the 
opportunity of saying that they 
had been prevented from doing so; 
and that if eventually they had 
to renew that Act, it was because 
they had been prevented from 
adopting remedial measures. Once 
embarked upon their adventure 
they betrayed their uneasiness by 
the constant changes which they 
proposed. As the ‘Times’ remark- 
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ed, “Nothing could be more dis- 
astrous than the state of unsettle- 
ment and anxiety in which public 
feeling in Ireland is kept by the 
incessant transformation scenes of 
this parliamentary drama.” The 
first important step was the intro- 
duction of Mr. Law’s amendment. 
As the rash Bill of the Govern- 
ment wended its way through parlia- 
mentary discussion, it appeared that 
its whole scope was ruinous to the 
landlords, and a far greater step in 
the direction of abolishing rent alto- 
gether than the Government intend- 
ed, or felt themselves able, in the 
face of the defection of 100 of their 
supporters, to carry out. Accord- 
ingly, it was proposed to mitigate 
the landlord’s liability to compensate 
his tenant for not paying his rent, 
by excluding any case where he 
had permitted his tenant to sell his 
holding and the tenant had failed 
to do so. In this clause, suddenly 
foisted into a temporary Bill, we 
had the whole question of intro- 
ducing Ulster tenant-right into 
other districts of Ireland opened up 
for discussion. That was a broad 
issue to lay before Parliament, to- 
wards the close of a session, in a 
sudden and haphazard manner. No 
one seemed clearly to understand 
the drift of the proposal; but one 
thing at least was clear, that Mr. 
Parnell and his friends discovered 
that what the Government had 
given with so much pomp and os- 
tentation with one hand, they were 
preparing to take away in some 
mysterious manner with the other. 
Not merely was this measure creating 
an extraordinary degree of parlia- 
mentary disturbance, but it seemed 
tolerably certain that, as amended 
by Mr. Law, it would aggravate 
the disasters of the scheduled dis- 
tricts. It is difficult to believe 
that the outgoing tenant would re- 
gard his purchaser with any other 
feelings than those which animate 
him towards his evicting landlord. 
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The incomer must be prepared to 
face agrarian vengeance; and as far 
as Mr. Law’s amendment was con- 
cerned, he would have no power 
to sell again, after the expiry of 
this temporary Act, the holding 
which he had purchased. Under 
such circumstances the tenant 
would in all probability fail to 
sell, and with this failure would 
go his claim for compensation ; 
and in that way the provisions 
of the original Bill, to the dis- 
gust of Mr. Parnell, were abro- 
gated. Mr, O’Connor Power there- 
upon proposed that the landlord 
should not escape unless _ there 
was a purchaser willing to buy the 
tenant’s holding. Limited in that 
way, Mr. Law’s clause was imme- 
diately recognised as a mockery. 
Where there was a rack-rent there 
would be no purchaser forthcom- 
ing; and where there was a saleable 
holding any purchaser would, under 
the circumstances, be regarded as 
a traitor to his class, as an accom- 
plice of the landlord, and as a fit 
object for summary vengeance. Mr. 
Biggar’s references to physical force, 
under which expression he includes 
the assassination of the late Lord 
Leitrim, had the greatest significance 
in connection with this particular 
interpretation of Mr. Law’s amend- 
ment. But unless it was limited 
in that way, it practically defeated 
the whole object of the measure. 
In fact, Mr. Law’s clause abrogated 
the Bill, Mr. O’Connor Power's 
interpretation of it abolished the 
clause. 

It was no wonder that Mr. Par- 
nell got up and declared that Mr. 
Law’s amendment would, in his 
opinion, make the Bill “utterly 
useless to effect the object which 
the Government, when they intro- 
duced it, said they had in view”— 
not worth the time spent and the 
fuss made about it. And he pro- 
ceeded in a way that shows, at all 
events, the clearness and directness 
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of his aims as contrasted with the 
muddle-headed proceedings of the 
Government. “As the Bill was 
now proposed to be altered, it did 
not protect the tenant. It gave 
the landlord the right to evict, and 
the tenant the right of sale. They 
knew that these small tenants had 
no saleable interest.” He went on 
to declare that if the Government 
proposed to extend the Ulster cus- 
tom to the whole of Ireland perma- 
nently, he should vote for it; but 
that the present proposal benefited 
only the larger tenants, who held at 
a comparatively low rent; but it 
had not the slightest effect for the 
protection of small tenants in the 
west of Ireland. The O'Donoghue 
also remarked that “he had sup- 
posed that under this Bill a great 
portion of the rents of Ireland 
could be revised in open court; 
that everything bearing on them in 
the interest of the tenant would be 
sifted by skilled advocates; that 
the secrets of the Estate office would 
be turned inside out; that the land- 
lords would be put on their defence, 
and asked in the face of their coun- 
trymen why they should not be 
mulcted in heavy damages for being 
rack-renters. It now appeared, how- 
ever, that they were simply to have 
the clause of the Irish Attorney- 
General, which would enable every 
landlord to come into court, and 
say he had agreed to let So-and- 
so sell his interest. No questions 
would be asked, and the Bill would 
be simply one for clearing off the 
small tenants in Ireland.” 

Such is the endless confusion in 
which the Government landed them- 
selves by this piece of peremptory 
legislation. They declared it to be 
founded on just principles, and in 
the same breath claimed support for 
it because it was limited as to time 
and area. Originally, no doubt, it 
was intended to meet what were 
supposed to be exceptional circum- 
stances, but it was defended upon 
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principles which gave the Irish party 
the right to say that it ought to be 
permanent and general. As the 
discussion proceeded, it was lost 
for some time in a dispute whether 
the provisions of the Bill should 
be limited to £15 holdings, as the 
Opposition proposed ; to £30 hold- 
ings, as Mr. Gladstone desired; or 
to £50 holdings, as Sir George 
Campbell suggested,—every limita- 
tion being unacceptable to Mr. Par- 
nell and his friends. In the end 
the Government carried a limit of 
£30 rateable value—i. ¢., in rent 
£42 or £45. The great merit of 
that provision was, that as there 
were hardly any holdings above 
that value in certain districts the 
limit was inoperative for any prac- 
tical purpose. As regards Mr. 
Law’s abortive amendment, it was 
eventually withdrawn; and at the 
instance of Mr. Gladstone the diffi- 
culty was handed over to the law 
courts. The Prime Minister pro- 
posed, in lieu of it, an amendment 
which exempted all landlords from 
the operation of the Bill who 
showed that they had offered a de- 
faulting tenant who proposed un- 
reasonable terms “a reasonable al- 
ternative.” The alternative of sell- 
ing his holding might be a reason- 
able alternative, but Parliament 
could not lay down any definite 
rule ; the county court judges must 
decide upon the facts of each par- 
ticular case. Having arrived at 
this conclusion, which was nothing 
more nor less than shunting the 
whole subject, the Government 
would hear of no further amend- 
ments. Any attempt to lay down 
any rule for the guidance of the 
judge was the directing of his mind 
to one subject or to one rule, to the 
exclusion of another subject and 
some other rule which might be more 
applicable—ezpressio unius, said Mr. 
Gladstone, exclusio alterius. With 
the aid of this convenient maxim, 
and a great parliamentary major- 
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ity, the task of vindicating the 
proprietary right of the landlord 
was handed over to the courts, and 
the Government claimed that in con- 
sequence their Bill had undergone 
hardly any alteration. Parliament 
was to trouble itself no further as 
to good landlords and bad landlords. 
Mr. Parnell wanted a permission to 
sell to be accompanied by an offer 
of a fair andreasonable rent. Sir H. 
Gifford proposed that any tenant 
who was at the date of any eject- 
ment process two years in arrear 
with his rent, should be exempt from 
the operation of the Act. Clearly 
such a tenant does not suffer from 
a harsh landlord, and does not 
require exceptional, and, above all, 
temporary legislation to protect him 
from the consequence of the failure 
of crops. This amendment brought 
to the test the statement of the 
Government, that good landlords 
that is, indulgent landlords, not 
over-hasty in demanding their 
rents, were not aimed at by 
the Bill. Those who clamour 
that the principle of the Bill, 
the principle that a landlord shall 
not evict for non-payment of rent, 
should be universally applied, are 
more ‘consistent or more candid 
than the Government. It is a 
mockery to declare that the Bill 
is temporary in its character, in- 
tended to prevent abuses, and at 
the same time to extend its opera- 
tion to cases where no abuses are 
alleged, and where the evils com- 
plained of are prolonged and not 
temporary in their character. An 
amendment to exempt landlords 
who had not raised their rents for 
ten years fared no better. The 
Government had at last found rest 
for their souls in handing over to 
the county court judge the decision 
of what was a reasonable alternative. 
That was the rope to which they 
clung with the tenacity of drown- 
ing men, and by it they got safely 
to shore, with such remains of le- 
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gislative reputation as their dis- 
gusted and mutinous supporters 
may accord to them. 

At the last stage Mr. Gibson suc- 
ceeded in introducing two amend- 
ments into the Bill, intended to 
prevent admitted injustice in its 
operation. The Government had 
evidently devoted so little con- 
sideration to their measure, and 
were so carried away by their panic, 
caused by their hasty abandonment 
of their exceptional power under 
the Peace Act, and by Mr. O’Connor 
Power’s Bill, that they had over- 
looked some of its most obvious 
consequences. It was left to the 
Opposition to see that a landlord 
whose powers of eviction were sus- 
pended by this measure was not, 
contrary to the intention of its 
framers, subjected to the further 
penalties imposed by the 9th sec- 
tion of the Land Act of 1870 upon 
a landlord who allows his rents to 
fall into arrears. It was also left 
to the constitutional critics of the 
measure to supply another provi- 
sion against admitted and grievous 
injustice, which its framers had 
overlooked. While compensating 
the tenant for being evicted, the 
Ministry forgot to provide against 
his statutory right of re-entry upon 
the land on payment of arrears. 
The Bill, therefore, as originally 
devised, enabled the tenant to 
pocket his compensation, and after- 
wards return to the land. Start- 
ling as that may sound, it is not 
inconsistent with the impression 
which the awkward drafting of the 
Bill is calculated to produce—that 
the landlord was to lose both his 
rent and his land, and be mulcted 
in damages besides. 

The measure is now transferred 
to the consideration of the House 
of Lords. Much will depend upon 
the effect produced upon the pub- 
lic mind by the powerful debaters 
in that House. While no one ex- 
presses satisfaction with the Bill 
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as it stands, it has simply com- 
manded toleration at the hands of 
those who regard it as a step in a 
direction in which both the Minis- 
try and the House of Commons dis- 
claim any idea of travelling. The 
aims of the Irish party are dis- 
avowed by both parties in the 
State; but the sole ground upon 
which approval of this measure 
can, after the discussion it has un- 
dergone, be rested, is that it recog- 
nises and partially accomplishes 
the end of the Irish Land League. 
It seems to us that a continuance of 
the Peace Preservation Act, for 
postponement of any legislation 
with regard to land till next ses- 
sion, would have best met the exi- 
gencies of the case, and avoided a 
great deal of unnecessary excitement 
and discontent. 

If the position of home legisla- 
tion is thus unsatisfactory, what is 
to be said of the position in the 
East? The Berlin Conference has 
come and gone. The Identic Note 
was presented on the 11th June. 
The Collective Note followed on the 
15th July—the strongest instru- 
ment of peaceful diplomacy. The 
meaning of it all is, that Mr. Glad- 
stone and his interesting protégés 
the Greeks cannot be kept waiting ; 
and the Turks, after all that has 
been said and done by the Liberals 
and their chief during the last four 
years, must be “coerced” about 
something, no matter at what risk, 
even of a general war and a danger- 
ous reopening of the whole Eastern 
Question. The Porte is impera- 
tively “invited” to accept the fron- 
tier line settled at the Berlin 
Conference. What next? The 
Porte declares that the Powers 
have in so many words decreed the 
cession of two provinces, regardless 
that portions of the Berlin Treaty 
favourable to the Porte have not 
yet been carried out. The Greek 
army is too small and undisciplined, 
and its shores too exposed to the 
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Turkish fleet, to enforce the ces- 
sion. The Albanians, reinforced by 
Turkish disbanded troops, are too 
strong to be annexed by Greece, 
even if the Porte stands by and 
virtually submits to the decree of 
the Conference. The other Powers, 
except Russia, are not eager for 
action. Who is to be the executant 
of this decree? If it is not exe- 
cuted, there is a grand triumph 
for the Turk and a galling humilia- 
tion for the Gladstone Government. 
If attempts are made forcibly to 
execute it, there will be a cer- 
tain outbreak of sanguinary strife 
in the localities immediately con- 
cerned, which, in all probability, 
will spread over the whole Balkan 
peninsula. Behind the Greek ques- 
tion others arise of equal urgency 
and importance. There is the Bul- 
garian question, for the free Bul- 
garians desire the annexation of 
only half free Eastern Roumelia. 
The Albanians have their well- 
known dispute with the Montene- 
grins. Roumanians and Servians, 
Russians and Austrians, fill up the 
background ; and on this scene of 
deadly discord and strong inter- 
national jealousies, involving, so far 
as Constantinople and the Straits 
are concerned, such vital interests 
of so many Powers, our imperious 
and headstrong Premier has deter- 
mined, with his usual impatience 
and uncalculating vehemence, to 
stir up a controversy which all the 
wiser heads of the Berlin Congress 
of 1878 resolved to postpone, and 
to commit to the slower but more 
peaceful developments of time and 
destiny. Everything is supposed 
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to be staked on the will.of Turkey, 
which always, it is said, yields to 
the united pressure of Europe. 
We believe that that expectation 
is altogether unfounded; that the 
Porte has neither the will nor the 
power to execute this new device; 
that if it is to be executed at all, 
the attempt will light up the 
flames of strife, which we all hoped 
had been set at rest; that the ad- 
vantages proposed are not worth 
the risk ; and that the responsibility 
of the whole proceedings rests - un- 
fortunately with the British Gov- 
ernment. We have substituted for 
the policy which so satisfactorily 
adjusted at Berlin the rivalries and 
disputes of all parties to this East- 
ern Question, the doctrine of peace 
at any price, which effectually en- 
courages resistance, and at the same 
time the rash provocation to strife 
which springs from undervaluing 
the cause of dispute, the temper 
and resources of the disputants, 
and the consequences to which such 
provocation may lead. It is impos- 
sible to regard the present unneces- 
sary crisis without grave anxiety, 
without feeling that it has been 
precipitated upon us in an utterly 
uncalled-for and reckless fashion. 
We trust that prudence may yet pre- 
vail, and that an unpopular war will 
be prevented, otherwise Englishmen 
will learn to appreciate the gravity 
of the crisis at the last election, at 
which they comported themselves 
which so much levity, and gave to 
Mr. Gladstone the opportunity of 
inflicting humiliation on his own 
country, or warand desolation upon 
the territories of the East. 





